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PART  II. — continued. 
CHAPTER  III. 

OF   THE   CHAMBER   IN   THE   FOREST. 

Are  not  these  woods 

More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  .^ 

Shakspeaee. 

I  hear  the  shiver 

Of  the  green  reeds,  and  all  the  rustlings  borne 

From  the  high  forest. 

Forest  Sanctuary. 

A  FTER  making  some  stay  at  Helegh  Castle, 
-^  the  royal  party  pursued  their  progress 
towards  Chester,  touching  at  Kynderton,  the 
ancestral  abode  of  Sir  Hugh  Venables.  A 
double  association  invests  the  site  of  this  once 
magnificent  pile  with  mournful  interest.  It 
speaks  of  the  decay  of  two  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  the  world — the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
feudal  system.  Within  a  bowshot  of  its  site 
are    vestiges   of   a  Roman   camp,  believed  by 
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antiquaries   to  be  the   '  long-lost   and   vainly- 
sought'  station  of  Condate.      This  spot,  now 
called  the  Harbour's  field,  embraces  about  ten 
statute  acres,  and  '  is  bounded/  says  Whitaker,* 
'  by   a  natural  bank,  lofty  and  steep,  on  one 
side,  with  the  little  river  Croco  curling  at  the 
foot  of  it,  and  by  another  natural  bank,  less 
lofty  but  more  steep,  on  another  side,  and  the 
river  Dane   gurgling  directly  beneath  it ;  the 
former  rivulet  falls  into  the  latter  at  the  angle 
of  the  field.     On  the  third  side  are  consider- 
able remains  of  a  ditch  rising  up  the  ascent,  and 
once  undoubtedly  continued  in  the  same  line, 
and  along  the  hollow  of  the  contiguous  lane ;  on 
the  fourth,  the  ancient  ditch  preserves  its  ori- 
ginal perfection,  being  a  steep  fosse,  about  ten 
yards  in  depth  to  the  narrow  bottom,  and  eight 
in  breadth  at  the  top/    From  this  spot,  as  from 
a  centre,  appear  to  have  diverged  several  Roman 
roads,  traced,  here  and  there,  in  their  course, 
by  tumuli,  sepulchral  urns,    broken  weapons, 
and  other  vestiges  of  Roman  dominion. 

It  is  thought  that  the  name  of  Kyuderton 
was  derived  from  that  of  Condate,  and  that  the 
site  of  these  remains  suggested  a  position  for  the 
Norman  head  of  the  barony.     At  the  Conquest, 

*  Sistory  of  Manchester. 


when  the  renowned  warrior  and  church-builder 
Hugh  Lupus,  was  created  Earl  of  Chester,,  his 
authority  in  these  parts  differed  little  from  that 
of  a  petty  king.  In  truly  regal  fashion  he 
promoted  those  gentlemen  who  had  assisted 
him  in  his  conquests  to  various  offices  of  trust 
about  him.  He  gave  them  broad  lands,  and 
an  almost  unlimited  jurisdiction  within  those 
lands.  He  created  the  Baron  of  Halton  con- 
stable, and  the  Baron  of  INIontalt  steward  of 
Cheshire,  under  him;  in  imitation,  says  Sir 
Peter  Leycester,  of  the  Lord  High  Constable 
and  Lord  High  Steward  of  England !  His 
council  was  composed  of  these  and  six  or 
eight  other  barons,  of  whom  Yenables  of  Kyn- 
derton  was  not  the  least  powerful.  After 
*"  doing  many  notable  feats,^  of  which,  it  may 
be  feared,  the  murder  of  fair-haired  Earl 
Edwin  was  one,  Hugh  Lupus  went  to  his  ac- 
count, and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Werburgh,  where  his  coffin  may  be  seen  to  this 
day.  The  last  of  his  successors,  Earl  John, 
died,  it  is  supposed  from  poison,  in  1237  ;  and 
his  possessions  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  were 
held  by  Henry  III.  till  1252.  In  that  year 
it  pleased  him  to  create  his  eldest  son,  Edward, 
Earl    of  the  Palatinate.      So  much    did    this 
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Prince  love  his  Cestrian  domain,  that  he  named 
it,  and  specially  the  fair  abbey  he  founded  in 
the  centre  of  it,  the  Vale  Royal  of  England, 
and  ever  continued  '  mightily  pleased  with  the 
pleasantness  thereof/  It  was  wrested  from  him 
for  a  short  space  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  but 
recovered  and  finally  annexed  to  the  crown  in 
1265. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  baronies  had  become 
extinct;  but  the  family  of  Venables  and 
several  more  lived  on  and  flourished,  and  lost 
none  of  their  importance  by  becoming  vassals 
of  the  crown.  They  clung  with  noble  tenacity 
to  the  cause  of  the  hapless  second  Richard,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  eleventh  Baron  of  Kyn- 
derton  perished  in  his  royal  master^s  cause  at 
Shrewsbury.  His  family  being,  however, 
leniently  dealt  with  by  Henry  IV.,  soon  became 
reconciled  to  the  existing  dynasty,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  reasoning  put  by  Shakspeare 
into  the  mouth  of  Prince  Harry,  when  speak- 
ing of  his  father's  crown — 

You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain  and  right  must  my  possession  be. 

And  now   no  more   loyal   supporter  of  the 
Lancastrian   line  was  to  be  found  than  gallant 
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Sir  Hugh,  but^  alas !  for  the  misery  of  the 
times !  his  house  was  divided  against  itself. 
In  Drayton^s  expressive  words  '  a  Venables 
against  a  Yenables  ^  did  '  stand/  and  Richard^ 
trained  under  Earl  Salisbury  in  the  French 
wars,  and  treated  as  a  brother-in-arms  by  the 
Earl  of  "Warwick,  espoused  with  them  the  cause 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  So  he  was  excluded, 
or  rather_,  excluded  himself,  from  the  brilliant 
circle  now  met  in  the  Castle  of  Kynderton. 
This  ancient  place  has  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  completely  as  the  ruins  of 
Condate.  Part  only  of  the  moat  remains,  but 
it  formerly  enclosed  a  '  parallelogram  of  several 
acres,  in  the  south-west  angle  of  which  is  a 
large  circular  mound,  probably  raised  to  sup- 
port the  keep/*  At  the  time  we  treat  of,  the 
castle  was  in  the  full  pride  of  its  strength,  and 
its  walls  and  towers  of  red  sandstone  frowned 
grimly  on  the  flat  expanse  of  country  around, 

*  Obmeeod's  Sistory  of  Chesldre,  vol.  iii.  p.  io8. 
It  ma}'  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the  castle  is  said 
to  have  been  replaced  by  a  large  quadrangular  fabric  of 
timber  and  plaster ;  the  upper  story  is  described  as  having 
been  decorated  with  imaginary  portraits  of  the  long  line  of 
barons  rudely  painted  round  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
This  also  has  passed  away. 
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whose  best  protection  it  nevertheless  was,  during 
several  centuries. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Midsummer-eve, 
1459,  a  mounted  party  was  seen  crossing  the 
bridge  which  spanned  Kynderton-moat,  and 
issuing  forth  into  the  Vale  of  Cheshire.  It 
was  long  since  so  brilliant  an  array  had  been 
seen  in  those  parts ;  Queen  Margaret  herself 
headed  it,  attired  for  the  chase.  A  litter  of 
much  less  cumbrous  appearance  than  that 
vehicle  usually  wore,  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace 
alongside  of  the  Queen^s  courser;  it  contained 
the  Baroness  Kynderton  and  her  charge  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  whom,  however,  a  small 
and  perfectly -trained  palfrey  had  been  sent 
forward  with  the  other  led  horses  to  the  edge 
of  the  forest.  The  Prince  was  attired  in  a 
green  suit,  held  a  bow  in  his  hand,  and  had  a 
well -stocked  quiver  slung  across  his  back.  The 
hues  of  health  and  joyousness  mantled  on  his 
face ;  his  eyes  danced  with  more  than  usual 
glee,  the  first  vision  that  greeted  them  on 
waking  having  been  the  form  of  Letitia  Done, 
restored  to  her  former  post  for  Maurice's  sake. 
The  summons  had  reached  her  four-and-twenty 
hours  before  at  the  Halsteds,  and  Cecily,  glad 
in   her  sister's  gladness,  had  cheerfully  helped 
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Parriel  to  prepare  her  wardrobe,  adding  thereto 
privately  most  of  her  own  share  of  their 
mother^s  jewels.  If  Sir  Piers  could  not  abso- 
lutely rejoice  in  Lettice^s  departure,  he  at  least 
comforted  himself  with  the  conviction  that 
under  the  wing  of  the  Baroness  she  would  be 
safe,  and  therefore  felt  little  or  no  reluctance 
in  escorting  her  to  Kynderton.  Kichard 
Venables,  whom  the  powerful  but  unconfessed 
attraction  of  Lettice^s  presence  had  lately 
chained  to  the  Halsteds,  rode  Cheshire-wards 
also.  The  party  had  arrived  late  the  preceding 
evening.  By  daybreak  next  morning  Sir  Piers 
had  set  out  homewards ;  but  Richard,  yielding 
to  the  Baron's  cousinly  importunity,  consented 
to  tarry  with  him  that  day,  and  join  the  forest 
expedition. 

^  Stick  by  me,  Dick,'  he  said,  ^  as  long  as 
thou  canst;  'tis  the  curse  of  these  disjointed 
times  that  a  man  knows  not  who  may  one  day 
prove  his  foe  !' 

Prudence,  however,  dictated  that  Richard 
Yenables  should  remain  in  the  background, 
lest  the  Queen's  eagle-eye  should  detect  the 
absence  of  the  Red  Rose  from  his  bonnet. 

She  rode  escorted  by  a  number  of  lords  and 
gentlemen,  who  reined  in  their  steeds  so  as  to 
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keep  behind  her  yet  be  within  reach  of  the 
frequent  and  afiable  remarks  addressed  by  her 
to  one  or  other  of  them.  The  Lord  of  Audeley 
was  there^  hale  and  vigorous^  the  fire  in  his 
eye  and  the  erectness  of  his  carriage  nothing 
impaired  by  time.  Near  him  rode  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  son  of  the  hero  of  Chastillon_,  and 
familiarly  styled  by  his  royal  mistress  '  Talbot, 
our  good  dogge.'  Baron  Dudley,  seneschal  of 
Malpas  Castle,  followed  with  his  son  Edmund 
and  his  fair  young  daughter-in-law  the  Lady 
Joane,  sister  of  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester.  Sir 
Hugh  Venables  was  frequently  summoned  to 
the  Queen^s  bridle-rein,  and  called  upon  to 
point  out  the  various  objects  that  diversified 
their  route. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  was  certainly 
bleak  enough,  but  in  the  light  of  a  lovely 
summer  morning  even  that  bare  flat  wore  a 
smile.  A  soft  white  haze  veiled  it,  a  pale  blue 
sky  arched  over  it,  dappled  with  a  few  fleecy 
clouds,  and  under  foot  every  blade  of  grass 
shone  with  crystal  dew.  They  left  behind  them 
to  their  right  a  spot  called  the  Gallows  field,* 
where  such  criminals  as  the  Baron  of  Kynderton 

*  The  Venables  family  exercised  this  power  for  several 
centuries. 
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and  a  jury  of  his  own  retainers  might  see  fit 
to  doom  to  death_,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law.  Then  they  rode  through  the  small 
straggling  town  of  Wyche  (now  Middlewich)_, 
and  Sir  Hugh  crossed  himself  as  he  passed  the 
church  and  Kynderton  chantry^  where,,  after 
lifers  fitful  feverj  his  ancestors  slept  well  ! 

Not  all  of  them^  however  !  One  there  was\, 
the  6th  barou;  a  bold  sinner^  who  feared  not 
God  nor  regarded  man.  He  had  dared  to  defy 
the  monks  of  Chester  Abbey,  and  violently  to 
wrest  from  them  the  Church  of  Astburie,  given 
by  a  former  Lord  of  Kynderton  to  be  a  cell  of 
St.  Werburgh.  The  abbot  sought  redress  in 
the  Earl  of  Chester's  courts  but  in  vain ;  he 
then  carried  his  cause  into  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  obtained  a  favourable  verdict ;  but 
Baron  Roger  remained  obdurate,  and  refused 
to  make  restitution.  Then  the  ban  of  the 
Church  was  spoken  against  him,  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle,  and  it  was  prophesied  to  him  by 
one  of  the  monks  that  he  should  die  within 
the  year.  The  bold,  bad  man  quailed,  but 
would  not  retract.  He  drooped  and  fell  away, 
and  ere  twelve  months  had  passed  he,  in  the 
words  of  >S7.  Werburghis  Chronicle^  '  died 
miserably.-' 
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It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  his  successor's 
first  act  was  to  restore  Astburie  to  the  monastery 
of  Chester. 

The  tract  of  heather^  interspersed  with 
patches  of  cultivation^  through  which  they  rode, 
now  began  to  be  diversified  by  trees  and  brush- 
wood. Presently  the  shade  grew  deeper,  and 
they  entered  the  portals  of  the  forest  of  Mara 
and  Mondrem.*  Here  the  plot  thickened,  and 
groups  were  seen  advancing  from  many  direc- 
tions to  do  homage  to  their  Queen  and  Earl. 
There  were  Leighs,  Egertons,  Bothes,  Ard- 
ernes,  Massies,  and  scores  more  brave  Cestrian 
gentlemen ;  but  foremost  in  the  group  were 
two  persons,  evidently  of  great  authority,  whose 
gallant  trains  and  forester's  dress  marked 
them  out  for  notice.  One  of  them.  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  seneschal  of  Macclesfield,  and 
chief  ranger  of  the  Cheshire  forests.  Queen 
Margaret  dismissed  with  brief,  stern  courtesy 
as  a  secret  but  not  undetected  foe.  Far  dif- 
ferent was  her  reception  of  Sir  John  Done,  of 
Utkinton,  the  master  forester  and  bow-bearer 
of  Mara  and  Mondrem.  This  doughty  knight 
came    with    a  train  of  '  under-foresters,  sub- 

*  Now  called  Delamere  Forest. 
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servients^  and  gar9ons/  and  dismounting,  trode 
the  branching  forest  hall  as  if  every  bird  and 
beast  within  its  green  recesses  knew  his  ancestral 
right  to  lord  it  over  them.  Suspended  to  his 
rich  baldric  was  the  horn,*  by  the  tenure  of  which 
(it  is  said)  the  forestership  had  been  originally 
conferred  by  Earl  Randle.  This  horn  was  to 
be  wound  whenever  an  Earl  of  Chester  was 
disposed  to  honour  the  forest  with  his  presence 
in  the  chase.  It  had  evidently  belonged  to  some 
foreign  animal,  and  was  black,  hooped  with 
three  hoops  of  gold,  and  curved  almost  into  a 
semicircle.  In  compliance  with  another  an- 
cient custom,  Sir  John  himself  led  two  milk- 
white  greyhounds,  and  presented  them,  on 
bended  knee,  to  the  infant  Earl.  An  offering 
more  acceptable  could  hardly  have  been  devised, 
and  Edward  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  creatures  in  sweet,  childish  tones,  that 
won  all  hearts.  Then,  with  grave  decorum, 
he  prayed  Sir  John  to  wear,  for  his  sake,  a 
silver  swan,  the  '  well-remembered  device  ^  of 
his  ancestor  Edward  III.  This  badge  he  dis- 
tributed, at  his   mother^s   bidding,  to   all  who 


*  This  horn  descended  from  the  Dones  to  the  Ard- 
ernes,  afterwards  bow-bearers  of  Delamere. 
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pressed  to  look  upon  him ;  and  so  passionate 
was  tlie  enthusiasm  his  beauty  and  grace  ex- 
cited, that  ten  thousand  men  wore  it,  three 
months  later,  at  Bloreheath.  Amongst  those 
who  received  the  silver  swan,  and  placed  it  on 
their  arm  in  token  of  the  loyalty  that  should 
nerve  that  arm  in  battle,  was  young  Maurice 
Done,  who  had  accompanied  his  kinsman, 
eager  to  redeem  his  promise  to  the  Queen. 
A  smile  from  her,  and  the  sight  of  Letitia  in 
the  background,  gazing,  with  girlish  pride, 
at  his  well-appointed  retinue,  were  an  over- 
payment of  delight  for  all  the  expense  and 
mortification  he  had  incurred. 

The  advance  of  the  royal  party  was  slow, 
for  at  the  edge  of  each  township  its  magnates 
were  found  drawn  up,  ready  to  pay  their  duty 
to  Queen  and  Prince.  They  had  been  warned 
of  the  royal  approach  in  a  manner  so  peculiar 
to  that  time  and  district,  as  to  be  worth  re- 
cording. The  messenger  who  bore  the  tidings, 
carried  a  large  oaken  ball,  pierced,  and  slung 
on  a  leather  thong,  the  ends  of  which  were 
fixed  to  an  iron  bar.  On  the  edge  of  his 
township  he  was  met  by  another  person,  to 
whom  he  transferred  the  summons  and  the 
token ;   and  in  this  manner  it  travelled  round 
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the  circuit  of  the  hundred.  By  these  means 
all  doubtful  or  dangerous  characters  had  been 
driven  off  the  forest,  and  officials  provided  to 
guide  the  royal  party  through  its  swamps  and 
intricacies.  Every  obstacle  also  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  track  communicating  between 
the  centre  of  the  forest  and  Vale  Royal 
Abbey,  where  the  King  had  slept  the  previous 
night. 

It  was  on  the  margin  of  the  clear  pool  called 
Oakmere  that  the  King  and  Queen  met. 
Henry  VI.  rode,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  other  lords,  and  attended  by 
Abbot  (or  rather.  Bishop)  William  and  a 
sombre  train  of  monks  and  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries. Their  sad  habits  and  measured 
amble  contrasted  with  the  rich  bedizenings  of 
the  court  gallants  and  ladies,  and  the  spirited 
bearing  of  their  prancing  steeds.  Few  keener 
sportsmen,  however,  could  be  found  in  that 
assembly  than  the  good  Abbot,  and  few  privi- 
leges of  his  position  did  he  value  more  highly 
than  the  royal  permission  authorizing  him  to 
appropriate  a  stag  and  six  bucks  yearly,  and 
to  carry  them  away,  with  such  ^  chance  does 
or  wild  beasts  as  might  be  killed  along  with 
them.'      He  did    not,    however,   proceed    the 
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same  lengths  as  an  abbot  of  Chester,  in  the 
previous  century,  whose  name  occurs  amongst 
a  list  of  poachers  whom  no  forest  laws 
could  control,  and  as  a  protection  against 
whose  daring  habits  of  trespassing  a  fresh 
statute  had  to  be  enacted. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  breathless 
interest  many  of  the  Cheshire  gentry  looked 
for  the  first  time  on  their  King.  Henry^s  ex- 
terior had  little  of  majesty  about  it.  He  was 
somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  but  round 
shouldered,  with  a  slender  figure,  and  hands  of 
transparent  thinness  and  paleness.  His  head 
was  small,  his  hair  auburn,  inclining  to  red, 
the  eyes  of  a  light  blue,  gentle  and  pure,  but 
irresolute  in  their  expression.  Each  feature 
was  delicate  and  finely  cut,  the  colom-ing  of 
the  face  very  sickly,  as  of  one  who  had  never 
known  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health. 

The  King  dofied  his  cap  repeatedly,  with 
something  of  languid  grace,  to  his  loving  sub- 
jects. They  in  return,  especially  the  more 
rustic  and  homely  sort,  invoked  audible  blessings 
on  his  head.  Not  a  few  cramp  rings  were 
brought  to  him  to  be  blessed,  and  the  crippled 
child  of  a  yeoman,  on  whom  spells  and  charms. 
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and  the  doubtful  experiment  of  a  whole  night 
spent  at  the  foot  of  St.  Nicholas^  shrine  in 
Weverham  Church  had  been  tried  in  vain,  felt 
a  glow  of  health  run  through  his  wasted  frame 
at  the  benignant  touch  of  his  sovereign.  So^  if 
Margaret^s  beauty  won  hearts,  Henry's  good- 
ness held  them  fast.  Indeed,  in  that  rude  age, 
his  saintly  \irtues  were  more  appreciated  by  the 
many  than  they  would  be  now.  They  formed 
a  refreshing  contrast  with  the  thirst  of  blood  or 
gain  which  actuated  most  of  the  chief  actors 
on  the  world's  stage.  His  munificence  in  works 
of  piety  or  charity,  his  personal  self-denial, 
and  care  for  his  people,  made  him  respected, 
and  the  well-disposed  among  them  looked  upon 
his  mental  malady  as  a  fresh  claim  to  their 
reverential  tenderness. 

*  I  have  been  well  pleased^  my  Margaret,' 
said  the  King,  as  they  rode  on,  '  with  this 
stately  foundation  of  Yale  Royal,  and  with  the 
entertainment  both  of  body  and  spirit  prepared 
for  me  by  the  good  abbot.'  Then  turning 
to  that  dignitary,  he  added,  ^  Truly,  my  lord, 
you  may  say,  with  holy  David,  '  the  lines  be 
fallen  to  me  in  delectable  places.' ' 

^  Your  highness  speaketh  justly  of  this  do- 
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main/  replied  the  Abbot ;  ^  great  store  hath  it 
of  pasture  in  the  vales,  wood  on  the  hills,  fern 
and  heath  on  the  plains ;  of  deer,  red  and  fal- 
low ;  of  fish  and  fowl  in  the  meres,  and  pewits 
in  the  flashes.  Yea,  and  from  the  port  of 
Chester,  albeit  dilapidated,  salmon  may  be  had 
in  plenty,  and  not  seldom  that  rare  dish  the 
porpoise.  I  have  seen  one  brought  to  our 
refectorium  that  was  too  large  for  an  horse- 
load  !^ 

The  King's  mind  had  wandered  to  a  more 
congenial  topic. 

^  I  was  visited,'  he  said,  ^  with  goodly  and 
pleasant  dreams  last  night,  albeit  in  a  shirt  of 
haircloth  and  on  a  pallet  of  straw.  Methought 
I  stood  at  midnight  on  the  site  of  your  holy 
pile,  and  beheld  it  as  it  was  two  hundred  years 
agone — a  green  and  solitary  thicket.  Meseemed 
'twas  Candlemas  feast,  and  through  the  dark- 
ness glittered  light  from  heaven,  and  harps 
celestial  made  ravishing  music,  and  celestial 
voices  sang  that  here  a  glorious  fane  should 
arise  to  the  honour  of  God  and  our  Lady. 
Then  my  dream  shifted,  and  lo,  my  great  fore- 
father, the  first  Edward,  knelt,  with  discrowned 
head,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of  your  high  altar ; 
and  Eleanor  the  Queen  knelt  by  him,  and  laid 
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the  second  stone ;  and  a  goodly  concourse,  like 
that  I  see  before  me,  stood  around  them/ 

^  ^Twas  even  so,  your  Highness/  replied 
Abbot  William.  ^  These  things  be  written  in 
our  Chronicle  for  the  edification  of  all/ 

The  Queen  meanwhile  was  entertaining  dis- 
course with  Sir  Hugh  Venables,  between  whom 
and  the  Abbot  fair  greetings  now  passed. 

'  Ah,  Sir  Hugh/  she  interposed,  maliciously, 
*■  ye  be  a  more  duteous  son  of  the  Church  than 
your  fierce  ancestor  Sir  William  !  Is  it  not 
also  writ  in  your  Chronicle,  Lord  Abbot,  how 
that  bold  knight  set  upon  Abbot  Peter,  of 
blessed  memory,  and,  for  some  private  grudge, 
discharged  an  arrow  with  intent  to  kill  him?^ 

'  Certes,  madam,^  replied  the  Abbot,  de- 
murely ;  ^  and  it  is  further  added  how  great 
restitution  he  made,  and  what  sharp  penance 
and  scourgings  he  bare  for  the  deed.^ 

Sir  Hugh  reddened,  and  pricked  his  courser 
into  greater  speed,  under  pretence  of  clearing 
a  pathway  for  the  Queen.  But  she  recalled 
him  to  her  side,  saying — 

^  ^Twas  but  a  jest,  good  Sir  Hugh — an  old 
story,  rather  to  smile  than  to  frown  at.  Know 
you  not  that  we  owe  you  some  grudge  for  car- 
rying away   the    fairest  gentlewoman   in   our 

VOL.  II.  C 
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court  ?  When  better  can  we  pay  it  off  than 
on  the  eve  of  your  bridal  day  V 

The  Baron's  short-lived  choler  expired  at 
this  allusion  to  his  approaching  marriage.  His 
honest  eyes  glistened  as  brightly  as  the  spark- 
ling amethyst  he  wore  in  his  bonnet.  It  was 
Eglanbie's  first  gift,  bestowed  upon  him  that 
morning,  with  an  injunction  most  earnest,  most 
needless,  as  he  thought,  never  to  part  with  it 
in  life  or  death. 

And  now  the  hunting  began  in  earnest !  They 
were  ascending  to  the  higher  part  of  the  forest, 
where  the  ground  is  uneven  and  craggy,  and  in 
some  parts  exceedingly  picturesque.  The  mas- 
ter forester  had  spared  no  pains  to  provide  a 
good  day's  sport  for  their  Majesties,  and  King 
Henry's  pale  eye  glowed  with  animation  while 
the  chase  was  kept  up.  It  was  nearly  three 
hours  after  noon  when  the  '  mort,'  a  peculiar 
note  on  the  horn,  blown  by  Sir  John  himself, 
announced  the  death  of  the  buck  and  the  end 
of  the  day's  sport.  The  royal  guests  had  by 
this  time  reached  the  '  Old  Pale'  in  Edisbury — 
an  elevated  point  on  that  side  of  the  forest, 
which  overlooks  the  Mersey  and  the  Vale  of 
Chester. 

It  had  been  enclosed  by  virtue  of  a  precept 
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of  Edward  III.,  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Exchequer  of  Chester,  directing  John  Done  to 
make  a  chamber  in  the  forest  for  the  preserv- 
ing of  vert  and  venison.  Here,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, a  '  very  delicate  little  house  ^  was  built  for 
the  bow-bearer,  but  now  a  rude  pavilion  only 
marked  the  spot.  The  day  continuing  exqui- 
sitely clear  and  warm,  Queen  ^Margaret  preferred 
taking  her  station  on  Edisbury  Camp,  a  plat- 
form fortified  by  Ethelfleda,  Lady  of  Mercia, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  her.  This  spot  is 
nearly  oval,  guarded  on  the  eastern  side  by 
a  natural  precipice  of  no  great  depth.  The 
west  being  accessible  by  a  gentle  slope,  was 
defended  by  a  ditch  and  double  rampart  of  red 
sandstone,  still  fourteen  feet  high  in  some 
places.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
this  eminence ;  its  sides  clothed  with  dwarf  oak 
and  birch,  patches  of  greenest  polypody,  mingled 
with  eglantine  and  brier-rose,  smiling  amid 
its  crags,  and  a  few  gnarled  trees  twining  their 
roots  among  the  foundation  of  Ethelfleda^s 
wall. 

The  Vale  of  Chester  lay  below.  Its  few 
trees,  stunted  and  blown  crooked  by  the  salt 
breezes  from  St.  George^s  Channel,  seemed 
like    a   foil  to  the   rich  foliage  of  the  woods 
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above  :  their  myriads  of  leaves  twinkled  in 
the  summer  sunshine^  and  sent  forth  a  mani- 
fold murmur^  like  the  voice  of  the  ocean  when 
its  waves  are  at  play. 

A  sumptuous  refection  had_,  at  no  stint  of 
cost  or  trouble,  been  conveyed  to  this  height 
by  the  wealthy  knight,  Sir  William  Trowt- 
becke.  He  and  Mistress  Eglanbie  were  on  the 
ground  already ;  she  in  the  pride  of  beauty, 
stately,  but  withal  attractive — he  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  a  decline  rugged  to  all,  but  made 
doubly  so  to  him  by  the  insolent  undutifulness 
of  his  eldest  son.  Time  and  fretting  cares  had 
laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  once  jovial  chamber- 
lain. With  his  office,  which  he  had  resigned 
two  years  before,  and  now  resumed  but  for  a 
few  days  to  do  honour  to  his  sovereign — with 
his  office,  I  say,  his  native  hilarity  seemed  to 
have  departed.  As  he  drew  near  the  King, 
his  ^  shrunk  shanks '  trembling  under  him,  his 
broad  face  and  figure  fallen  away,  and  the 
sharp,  thin,  querulous  treble  of  his  once  manly 
voice,  presented  a  pitiful  image  of  forlorn  old 
age.  The  Baron  of  Kynderton  sprang  forward 
to  support  his  tottering  steps,  but  he  put  him 
back  pettishly,  saying — 

'  Nay,  nay.  Sir  Hugh ;  let  not  our  gracious 
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lieges  think  my  loyalty  needs  a  prop  !  The  old 
oak  hath  sap  and  suhstance  enough  left  in  him 
to  stand  alone;  ay,  though  the  sapling  which 
should  have  come  between  him  and  the  wintry 
wind  hath  toppled  and  fallen/ 

A  goblet  of  sack  drained  to  the  health  of 
the  Earl  of  Chester  was  not  wholly  without 
efficacy  in  '  mending  the  cheer '  of  the  aged 
knight ;  and  now  jocund  sounds  of  harp_,  rebeck, 
and  lute  were  heard  proceeding  from  a  grove 
of  oaks  just  below  the  royal  resting-place.  A 
band  of  musicians  had  been  judiciously  placed 
there  by  Sir  Thomas  Button,  under  whose 
authority  they,  and  all  Cheshire  minstrels, 
exercised  their  craft.  That  bluflP  knight  now 
came  forward,  and  on  bended  knee  rehearsed 
to  their  Majesties  the  manner  in  which  this 
privilege  had  been  conferred  on  his  family. 

^  Two  hundred  years  before,'  he  said,  '  Earl 
Randle  had  been  set  upon  by  the  Welsh  bor- 
derers, and  shut  up  in  his  castle  of  Rothelent, 
in  Elint.  He  presently  sent  to  his  constable, 
Koger  Lacy  (surnamed  ^  of  Hell '  for  his  fierce 
spirit),  to  come  with  all  speed  to  the  rescue. 
Roger,  having  gathered  a  rabble-rout  of  fiddlers, 
coblers,  players,  out  of  the  city  (for  ^twas  fair 
time   then),  marched  straightway  towards  the 
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Earl.  The  Welsli_,  seeing  a  multitude  come, 
fled  away ;  and  the  Earl  returning  to  Chester, 
gave  his  constable  power  over  all  fiddlers  and 
shoemakers,  in  guerdon  and  memory  of  his 
service.  The  constable  retained  to  himself  the 
authority  of  the  shoemakers,  but  did  confer 
that  of  the  fiddlers  on  his  steward,  Button  of 
Button,  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  which  au- 
thority,' added  Sir  Thomas, '  I  now  pray  our 
gracious  Earl  to  confirm.^ 

Queen  Margaret,  who  had  brought  from  her 
native  Prance  a  love  of  minstrelsy  not  yet 
quenched  in  the  din  of  party  strife,  listened  to 
this  recital  graciously,  and  prompted  her  noble 
boy  to  make  a  fitting  response.  She  herself 
helped  to  fasten  the  livery  of  the  silver  swan 
on  Piers  Button's  arm  ;  and  she  bestowed  a 
smile  on  the  young  blushing  daughter  who 
stood  at  Sir  Thomas's  side. 

'  'Tis  our  latest  born,  our  Elinour,'  said  the 
knight,  who  was  especially  vulnerable  on  the 
subject  of  his  children. 

'  She  is  a  likely  damosel  and  a  fair,'  returned 
the  Queen,  '  and  I  have  seen  no  gentlewoman 
since  I  came  to  Cheshire  that  1  like  better. 
See  ye  mate  her  with  a  good  husband,  Sir 
Thomas,  as  ye  have  done  her  sisters.' 
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'  By  your  Grace^s  favour/  answered  the 
knight,  mirthfully,  '  she  is  too  shuttle-witted  a 
thing  to  leave  her  mother  yet ;  but  years  shall 
mend  that/ 

Cares  of  state  were  not  to  be  warded  off 
through  the  length  of  a  summer's  day,  even 
on  the  crest  of  Edisbury  hill  !  The  Abbot 
of  Yale  Royal  now  approached  the  King, 
saying  :— 

'  So  please  your  Grace,  two  gentlemen, 
foreigners,  as  I  guess,  attend  your  pleasure. 
They  have  been  despatched  hither  from  London 
by  your  Right  Reverend  Chancellor,  William  of 
Waynflete,  and  with  them,  one  of  his  trusty 
chaplains,  more  fully  to  explain  the  cause  of 
their  coming  to  your  Grace  V 

'  Of  what  nation  be  these  strangers,  said 
you?'  asked  the  King. 

*"  The  one  is  French,  the  other  calleth  him- 
self Burgundian,  my  liege,'  answered  Abbot 
William ;  '  but  both  his  favour  and  speech  do 
bewray  his  more  southern  parentage.' 

At  the  mention  of  Burgundy  Margaret's 
face  underwent  a  marvellous  transformation ; 
'  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles ' 
vanished,  giving  place  to  the  expression  and 
attitude  of  a   Juno.      She  had,  in  truth,  small 
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cause  to  love  Duke  Philip,  between  whom  and 
the  Duke  of  York  there  had  long  existed  a 
secret  understanding.  In  the  unsettled  state 
of  England,  and  with  the  throne  tottering 
under  her,  she  dared  not  openly  break  with 
Burgundy;  but  the  necessity  of  stifling  the 
expression  of  her  feelings  increased  their  bitter- 
ness tenfold. 

Nor  were  the  relations  between  Henry  VI. 
and  the  court  of  France  much  more  satisfac- 
tory. Charles  VII.,  a  wise  and  moderate  prince, 
was  indeed  inclined  to  befriend  his  nephew  ; 
but  his  health  was  fast  failing,  and  his  son,  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  was  of  too 
perfidious  and  cruel  a  nature  to  be  trusted. 
Having  quarrelled  irreconcilably  with  his 
father,  he  resided  at  the  court  of  Duke  Philip, 
and  fomented  the  animosity  that  prince  already 
felt  towards  the  party  of  the  Red  Rose.  He 
had  confederates  in  France  to  abet  his  in- 
trigues ;  and  by  means  of  the  principal  of  these, 
the  Duke  d^Alen9on,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
had  made  secret  overtures  to  the  Yorkist 
leaders  while  preserving  a  show  of  amity  to- 
wards the  reigning  monarch.  The  recent  disgrace 
and  trial  of  the  Duke  d'Alen9on  had  brought 
this  tissue  of  intrigue  and  baseness  to  light. 
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It  was_,  tlierefore_,  with  no  friendly  feeling 
that  the  Queen  prepared  for  an  interview  with 
the  strangers.  Henry,  with  characteristic 
apathy,  left  the  whole  matter  to  her.  In  his 
best  days  he  had  sometimes  been  roused  to 
energetic  action,  but  never  to  continued  de- 
liberation ;  and  now  his  mind  seemed  too  much 
weakened  to  be  capable  of  any  stretch  of 
thought.  So  he  remained  silent  and  listless, 
while  ^largaret  briefly  conferred  with  William 
of  Waynflete^s  chaplain.  This  man,  prudent 
aad  honest,  like  the  master  who  sent  him,  de- 
livered his  errand  briefly. 

'  The  two  strangers,^  he  was  instructed  to 
say,  ^  brought  letters  from  the  Court  of 
Bruges  to  his  Majesty.  They  had  tarried  in 
London  under  the  roof  of  the  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, to  whom  one  of  them  was  well  known  as 
a  learned  practisour  in  judicial  astrology.  In- 
formation had  been  carried  to  the  Chancellor 
that  this  person,  though  accredited  messenger 
to  King  Henry,  had  been  found  tampering 
with  several  disaffected  persons,  specially  rich 
London  traders.  He  had  made  diligent  per- 
quisition, and  obtained  all  but  complete  proof 
of  his  being  a  vehicle  of  communication  be- 
tween  them    and  Earl   Warwick,    at    Calais; 
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messages  had  also,  of  a  surety,  passed  between 
this  Burgundian  and  Duke  Richard,  at  Wig- 
niore.  The  Chancellor,  fearful  of  a  breach  with 
Burgundy  at  this  ticklish  time,  had  revealed 
the  matter  to  none,  but  thought  it  best  to 
send  these  men,  well  escorted,  to  his  Majesty.* 
Bishop  Waynflete  further  hinted,  that  the 
King  (for  to  him  ostensibly  was  the  message 
addressed)  would  do  well  to  keep  them  near 
his  person,  and  thus  prevent  their  hatching 
further  treasons,  while  he  appeared  thereby  to 
confer  on  them  a  mark  of  distinction. 

The  sagacious  prelate  would  have  quaked 
for  the  success  of  his  ruse,  had  he  seen  the 
flash  in  Queen  Margaret^s  eye  as  she  replied — 

'  We  will  speak  with  these  men  at  once ; 
bring  them  hither.^ 

They  came  before  her ;  the  one  a  plain,  in- 
significant person,  with  little  of  the  conspirator 
in  his  face  or  address.  With  ill-disguised 
trepidation  he  replied  to  the  Queen's  searching 
inquiry,  'that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  Aymon 
Gallet  by  name,  a  poor  servant  of  Monseigneur 
the  Dauphin,  who,  being  at  Bruges,  had  sent 
him  with  courteous  greetings  to  his  good  cousin 
of  England.' 

'  We   understand,   and   thank   him  for   his 
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greetings/  replied  [Margaret ;  '  and  you_,  sir/ 
she  continued,  turning  to  tlie  taller  stranger, 
who  met  her  falcon  glance  unflinchingly, 
*  who  are  you,  and  in  whose  name  come  you 
hither  T 

^I  come,  great  Queen/  replied  Fabrizio  (for 
it  was  he),  '  as  bearer  of  a  letter  from  my  mas- 
ter, the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Majesty  of 
England/  So  saying,  he  bent  the  knee,  and 
placed  in  Henry's  hand  a  document,  written  on 
the  finest  paper,  and  stamped  with  the  old 
Burgundian  device — a  St.  Andrew's  cross  with 
the  fleur-de-lis  in  the  centre. 

Henry,  the  ^  mild  and  ductile  image  of  a 
king,'  surrendered  the  letter  to  Margaret's  grasp. 
While  she  perused  it  rapidly,  and  ^dth  curling 
lip,  he  looked  towards  Aymon  Gallet,  and  said, 
^  I  think,  fair  sir,  we  have  met  before.' 

Aymon  shrank  into  himself,  remembering 
that  his  former  errand  to  England  had  been 
one  of  perfidy,  and,  what  perhaps  affected  him 
more,  that  the  perfidy  had  been  detected.  The 
Dauphin  and  his  party  had  sent  him  to  stir  up 
the  Duke  of  York,  then  protector,  to  an  imme- 
diate invasion  of  Louis'  own  father's  dominions  ! 
On  landing  in  England  he  had  found  the  Duke 
deposed,  and   had  been  brought   before   King 
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Henry^  but^,  through  that  monarch's  leniency, 
had  escaped  the  punishment  his  baseness  de- 
served. His  diplomatic  powers,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  England,  had  induced  the  Dauphin 
to  send  him  once  more  on  a  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous errand. 

'  Fair  sir,'  said  the  king,  happily  oblivious  of 
his  former  history, '  you  are,  meseems,  a  French- 
man, and  can  tell  me  how  fares  our  royal  uncle 
Charles  YII.  ?' 

^  But  ill,  your  Highness,'  replied  Aymon.  '  If 
report  speak  true,  he  is  wasted  to  a  shadow 
with  pining  sickness.' 

'  Alas,  poor  man,'  said  the  King ;  '  then 
doth  he  experience  the  truth  of  some  lines  of 
poesy  1  writ  but  the  other  day — 

Kingdoms  be  but  cares, 

State  IS  devoid  of  stay ; 
Riches  be  ready  snares, 

And  hasten  to  decay. 

'  Say,  fair  sir,'  continued  Henry, '  what  man- 
ner of  man  is  mine  uncle  Charles  ?' 

'  I  have  seen  him  but  twice,'  Aymon  made 
answer ;  '  once  on  horseback,  and  he  seemed 
to  me  a  personable  prince ;  and  once,  again,  in 
the  Abbey  of  Caen.      He  was  then  reading  a 
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chronicle  aloud^  and  never,  methouglitj  had  I 
heard  any  man  read  so  fluently  as  he/ 

Then  said  King  Hemy — ^  I  marvel  much 
that  the  princes  of  France  be  so  bent  to  show 
him  despite.  Yet,  for  that  matter,  there  be 
many  in  this  realm  which  do  harbour  the  same 
ill-will  towards  me/* 

He  sighed  deeply,  and  fell  into  a  musing  fit, 
leaning  his  head  on  one  thin,  transparent  hand. 

Heading  a  letter  was  not  then  the  rapid  pro- 
cess it  is  now;  and  though  the  impetuous  Queen 
glanced  her  eye  hastily  from  line  to  line  of 
Duke  Philip^s  despatch,  the  perusal  gave 
Fabrizio  time  to  scan  every  line  of  her  faultless 
features  and  majestic  form.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  stood  face  to  face  with  King  Renews 
daughter,  and  now  the  interview  had  been 
forced  upon  him  at  a  time,  and  in  a  place, 
widely  different  from  those  he  would  have 
chosen.  Not  there,  in  the  county  from  which, 
five  years  before,  he  had  been  ignominiously 
thrust  out ;  not  then,  while  in  the  folds  of  his 
vest  he  carried  papers  all  important  to  Salis- 
bury and  York,  would  he  have  chosen  to  con- 

*  This  conversation  is  recorded  in  Baeante's  Memoirs. 
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front  Margaret.  Yet  his  heart  thrilled  with 
ambitious  joy  as  he  did  so ;  he  whose  aim  in 
life  was  to  obtain  a  lasting  influence  over  the 
destinies  and  minds  of  men,  felt  a  step  gained 
in  his  hazardous  career  by  this  interview,  and 
feeling  this,  laughed  at  the  danger  that  accom- 
panied it  ! 

If  the  sight  of  her  whom  fame  already 
trumpeted  as  the  'most  beautiful  and  high- 
spirited  Queen  in  the  world  ^  thus  affected 
Fabrizio,  Margaret,  on  her  part,  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  peculiar  grace  and  dignity  of  his 
deportment.  She  had  looked  up  from  the 
perusal  of  the  letter  with  flushed  cheek,  and 
lips  quivering  with  anger ;  but  the  sight  of  the 
deep- set  Italian  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  so  dia- 
mond-like in  their  calm  brightness,  had  a  tran- 
quillizing effect.  She  took  a  moment  to  collect 
herself,  and  then  said  : — 

'  You  are  acquainted,  fair  sir,  with  the  pur- 
port of  this  letter  ?' 

'  My  gracious  master  did  not  hide  it  from 
me,  madam,^  he  replied ;  '  nay,  he  bade  me 
further  insist  upon  its  contents,  that  the 
Majesty  of  England  might  be  wrought  upon  to 
redress  the  evils  so  justly  complained  of  Calais, 
madam,  is  become  of  late   a  sink  of  iniquity 
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— a  refuge  for  evil-doers,  and  an  intolerable 
thorn  in  the  side  of  our  gracious  Duke,  whose 
territories,  as  is  well  known  to  you,  do  border 
upon  it.  Crimes  unknown  before  be  now 
committed  in  the  light  of  day  by  Burgundian 
subjects;  they  have  but  to  cross  the  frontier 
and  enter  the  liberties  of  Calais,  and  they  be 
safe.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  your  captain, 
winketh  at  these  crimes,  and  wiU  continue  to 
wink  at  them,  unless  your  strong  command  do 
restrain  him.' 

The  Queen  laughed  bitterly. 

'  Is  your  Duke  so  impotent  that  he  cannot 
bridle  his  own  vassals  V   she  asked. 

'  Madam,'  replied  the  envoy,  with  unmoved 
visage,  ^  this  is  no  jesting  matter !  I  be- 
seech your  Grace  hearken  !  My  master's 
rebellious  vassal,  the  Sieur  de  Kont,  wooed  but 
the  other  day  a  maiden  of  low  degree,  wooed 
her  in  base  and  craven  fashion ;  she  spurned 
him,  choosing  rather  to  wed  an  artisan,  of 
humble  but  honest  parentage.  This  harmless 
caitiff  hath  the  Sieur  de  Eont  caused  to  be 
murdered,  and  his  bleeding  heart  sent  to  the 
unhappy  maiden.  She  cried  for  vengeance  to  the 
Duke,  who  forthwith  sent  men  to  apprehend  the 
Sieur,  but  he  had  fled  to  Calais  ;  and  there,  safe 
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and  defiant,  doth  mock  his  pursuers !  I  see 
your  Grace  shudder ;  nay,  but  such  things  be 
done  every  day  !  therefore  my  master  prays  you 
compel  the  Earl ' 

'  Compel  V  interrupted  Queen  Margaret,  her 
eyes  shooting  forth  the  angry  gleam  which  the 
name  of  Warwick  ever  elicited.  ^  Compel  the 
Earl,  say  you  ?  What  more  subtle  irony  than 
this  could  our  cousin  of  Burgundy  have  used 
in  picking  a  quarrel  with  us  ?  But  he  shall 
find,  and  that  soon,  I  trust,  that  we  know 
how  to  deal  with  these  Nevills,  these  proud 
masters  of  the  fleet  and  of  Calais  !  Tell  your 
Duke,  sir,  that  henceforward  we  adopt  the 
device  of  his  famed  grandsire,  Jean  Sans-peur ; 
ours  shall  be  the  ^  plane '  to  level  the  gnarls 
and  knots  of  this  ^  ragged  staff ;'  and  then  woe 
to  those  that  shall  be  found  leaning  upon 
it!' 

The  envoy  bowed  in  silence,  and  was  retir- 
ing, followed  by  his  satellite,  when  Margaret 
recalled  him,  and  said,  more  gently — 

^  It  is  our  pleasure,  fair  sir,  that  you  attend 
our  progress,  and  see  somewhat  of  this  realm 
of  ours,  wherein,  meseems,  you  are  a  stranger. 
Touching  matters  of  state,  we  will  speak  with 
you  again  in  a  less  rude  audience- chamber.' 
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Fabrizio  replied  in  a  tone  of  proud  de- 
ference— 

^  What  place  more  fitting  for  the  Queen  of 
Britain  and  of  hearts  to  keep  her  state  in,  than 
this  branching  forest-hall  ?  Here  earth,  air, 
and  yonder  glittering  line  of  sea  combine  to 
pay  her  homage  '/ 

^  We  rule  but  earth/  said  the  Queen,  gra- 
ciously ;  *  but,  if  report  speaks  true,  you,  sir, 
sway  the  heavens.      Is  it  not  so  ?^ 

The  astrologer's  reply  to  this  question  was 
brief  and  reserved,  and  Margaret  changed  the 
subject. 

'  Since,  like  me,'  she  said,  '  you  come  from 
sunny  lands,  like  me,  perchance,  you  shall 
dearly  affect  sweet  minstrelsy.  Come,  young 
Maurice  Done,  borrow  a  lute  from  one  of 
yonder  musickers,  and  give  us  a  roundelaie  of 
the  newest.' 

Maurice  obeyed,  and  sang  the  following 
lines,  recently  composed,  and  addressed,  with 
the  offering  of  a  white  rose,  to  a  lady  of  the 
Lancastrian  party  : — 

If  this  fair  flower  ofiend  thy  sight, 

It  on  thy  bosom  bear ; 
'Twill  blush  to  be  outmatched  in  white, 

And  turn  Lancastrian  there  ! 
VOL.   TI.  D 
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But  if  tliy  ruby  lip  it  spy, 

As  kiss  it  thou  mayest  deign. 
With  envy  pale  'twill  lose  its  dye. 

And  Yorkist  turn  again. 

'  'Tis  a  fair  couceit^  and  delicately  sung/  said 
the  Queen^  Tvith  a  sigh_,  '  and  I  would  my  father. 
King  Rene,  were  here  to  hearken  to  it.  Sing 
thou,  Lettice,  the  bergerette  in  praise  of  the 
daisy  that  I  used  to  love.^ 

Lettice  drew  near,  and  standing  with  folded 
hands  before  her  royal  lady,  warbled  a  pastoral, 
in  which  the  refrain  of  each  verse  was  '  Si 
doucette  est  la  Marguerite.^  Her  low-toned 
voice  had  something  indescribably  wild  and 
thrilling  in  its  accents,  and  as  the  first  tremor 
ceased,  and  it  rose  like  the  free  song  of  a  bird, 
liquid  and  almost  mournful  in  its  sweetness, 
there  was  a  general  hush.  »The  many  groups 
around  ceased  their  talking,  the  King  listened 
intently,  and  Lord  Audeley,  ^  albeit  un- 
used to  the  melting  mood,^  leaned  upon  his 
truncheon  and  beat  time  with  one  mailed 
hand. 

The  murmur  of  applause  that  ensued  as  soon 
as  the  last  dying  cadence  had  trembled  into 
silence,  renewed  Lettice^s  blushes;  and,  after 
due  reverence  made  to  the  King  and  Queen, 


she  flitted  away,  and  mingled  with  a  group  of 
friends.  Eglanbie  Trowtbecke  was  there,  paler 
than  her  wont,  and  the  Baron  of  Kynderton 
stood  by  her  side.  Richard  Venables,  who,  not 
without  inwardly  chafing,  had  lingered  on  the 
skirts  of  Ethelfleda^s  camp,  had  now  drawn 
near,  lured  by  the  sweet  voice  chanting  in 
praise  of  the  daisy. 

They  with  a  group  of  Dattons  and  other 
acquaintance  wandered  a  little  way  down  the 
slope  to  a  nook  of  special  greenness  and 
beauty  sheltered  by  a  mossy  rock.  Here  they 
sat  down,  riveted  by  the  fragrance  of  tufts  of 
eglantine  and  of  the  last  wild  lilies  yet  in 
blossom,  each  cluster  of  delicate  bells  half 
hidden  in  its  sheath  of  green. 

They  soon  fell  into  desultory  talk. 

'  Marked  you/  asked  Lettice  of  Eglanbie, 
'  the  features  of  yon  Burgundian  envoy  ?  ^Twas 
the  self-same  stranger  whom  four  years  ago  we 
saw  at  the  '  Chequer  ^  in  St.  Albans.-* 

'  I  do  remember  him,^  said  Eglanbie,  slowly, 
and  she  added  no  more. 

'  His  face,^  continued  Lettice,  '  albeit  grave 
and  princely,  and  in  some  sort  beautiful,  doth 
inspire  me  with  a  great  repugnance.^ 

'  Thou    art    but    a    child,    Lettice,'    replied 

D   2. 
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Egianbie,  forcing  a  smile^  '  and  therefore  is  it 
that  wisdom  and  philosophy  seem  to  thee 
crabbed,  though  in  themselves  divinely  fair/ 

^  Is  this  man,  then,  so  wise  V  asked  Sir 
Hugh,  bending  his  eyes  on  Eglanbie.  *  What 
know  you  of  him^  lady  ?  and  who  is  he  V 

She  was  saved  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
reply  by  John  Dutton. 

^  Who  is  he,  dost  thou  ask  ?  Marry,  he  is 
a  man  well-known  to  fame,  and  trusted  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  with  many  secret  errands 
in  sundry  parts  of  the  world.  He  is  called 
Fabrizio  d^Ascoli,  and  is  descended  from  the 
Calabrian  diviner  of  that  name,  who  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  burnt  for  his  sorceries 
at  Bologna.  'Tis  said  the  demons  he  was  used 
to  invoke  were  seen  bearing  him  away  from  the 
blazing  pile  on  their  shoulders !  This  man 
hath  inherited  his  gifts,  and,  amongst  them, 
they  say,  the  far-famed  heliotrope,  by  virtue  of 
which  stone  he  can  walk  invisible.' 

'  I'  faith,  that  could  I  almost  credit,'  ob- 
served Richard  Venables.  '  At  Cadiz  last  year 
I  beheld  him  in  the  power  of  an  incensed  mob, 
who  had  been  wrought  upon  to  believe  the 
pestilence  then  raging  in  the  town  of  his 
creating.     Escape  seemed  impossible,  yet  did  he 
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by  some  strange  wizardrie  elude  their  fury  and 
reach  unscathed  a  carack  in  the  harbour  !^ 

^  Ay,  ay/  replied  John  Button,  mysteriously, 
'  I  know  full  Tvell  how  that  did  come  to  pass, 
but  must  not  bewray  the  confidence  of  the 
Duchess  Jaquetta/ 

^  The  Duchess  Jaquetta  !^  exclaimed  Sir 
Hugh ;  '  is  she  confederate  with  this  man  ?' 
and  he  glanced  uneasily  towards  Eglanbie, 
whose  dark  eyes  were  raised  to  him  with  a 
blended  expression  of  haughtiness  and  confusion. 
She  spoke  not,  however,  and  John  continued  : — 

'  Ask  no  questions,  good  Hugh ;  thou  and  I 
have  too  recently  witnessed  the  penance  of 
Duke  Humphrj^^s  unhappy  Nell  to  talk  lightly 
of  such  matters.  But  to  proceed  !  Ere  leav- 
ing Cadiz  with  the  fleet  then  bound  for  Lubeck, 
Fabrizio  outstretched  his  arms,  and  prophesied 
swift  ruin  against  that  city.  How  soon  it 
came,  and  how  the  caracks  laden  with  gold  and 
treasure  fell  into  the  hands  of  stout  Warwick, 
Captain  of  Calais,  is  kno^vn  to  all.  Fabrizio 
stood  unharmed  amid  the  slaughter,  and  was 
freed  and  sent  back  to  Duke  Philip,  betwixt 
whom  and  the  Nevills  hath  arisen  such  amity 
as  scarcely  consisteth  with  his  professed  friend- 
ship  to   our  king.      I   say   this,^  John   added, 
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oracularly,  ^  under  the  rose  of  confession,  and 
would  not  prejudice  the  Duchess  by  repeating 
it  in  every  company/ 

Eglanbie  started  to  her  feet. 

'  That  lady,^  said  she,  ^  hath  chosen  a  rare 
confessor,  truly.  She  had  done  better  to  dibble 
i'  the  earth,  and  breathe  her  secret  there.  The 
reeds  had  kept  it  more  faithfully.' 

If  the  classical  allusion  in  Eglanbie's  speech 
was  lost  upon  John  Dutton,  so  was  not  the 
look  of  scorn  that  accompanied  it.  He  paused, 
much  disconcerted.  Sir  Hugh,  though  equally 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  history  of  Midas,  saw  her 
drift,  and  listened  with  a  fond  admiration,  akin 
to  idolatry,  to  every  word  that  fell  from  her 
lips.  Yet  a  vague  tremour  took  possession  of 
him  as  he  saw  her  colour  come  and  go  at  the 
mention  of  Fabrizio. 

The  occult  sciences,  now  forgotten,  or  re- 
membered but  to  be  laughed  at,  were  then 
amongst  the  subjects  most  deeply  affecting  the 
heart  of  man.  It  was  the  universal  belief,  both 
of  the  devout  and  the  impious,  that  demons, 
able  to  foretel  and  control  the  fates  of  men, 
ruled  the  stars  and  the  elements  of  our  earth. 
By  the  aid  of  astrology  and  magic  men  were 
believed  to  hold  intercourse  with  these  demons 
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— to  obtain  miraculous  and  prophetic  powers — 
to  prolong  and  even  to  restore  life.  Had  men 
contented  themselves  with  the  search,  then  so 
ardently  carried  on^  after  the  so-called  elixir  of 
life,  the  '  Inestimable  Glory,  the  Philosopher's 
Stone/  it  would  ha\'e  been  well ;  but  unhallowed 
knowledge  became  the  handmaid  of  crime. 
Slow  deadly  poisons  were  discovered,  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  revengeful  or  covetous. 
Astrologers  obtained  a  baneful  influence  over 
the  kings  and  great  men  to  whose  households 
they  were  attached,  and  whose  crimes  their 
science  facilitated.  The  Church  raised  her  voice, 
and  aimed  her  thunders  against  them,  but  to 
little  avail.  Caressed  by  monarchs,  feared  and 
hated  by  the  people — whose  hands  were  not 
unfrequently  dyed  in  their  blood — objects  of 
loathing  or  of  superstitious  reverence  alter- 
nately, they  lorded  it  at  the  time  we  treat  of 
over  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  mankind. 
But  the  ^  silent  growth  of  grace  and  light,'  of 
which  printing  was  one  forerunner,  was  about 
to  scatter  their  dark  and  evil  hosts,  as  morning 
drives  away  the  phantoms  and  terrors  of  the 
night. 

Half-an-hour  later  a  blast  of  the  bow-bearer's 
horn   summoned    the  straggling  groups  to  the 
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pavilion^  where  they  were  to  mouut  and  fall 
into  order^  previous  to  escorting  the  royal  party 
to  Chester. 

Old  and  young,  knights  and  ladies,  esquires 
and  men-at-arms,  were  seen  among  the  boles 
of  the  old  oaks  and  silver  birches,  wending 
their  way  towards  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

Sir  William  Trowtbecke  was,  with  much 
ado,  raised  into  his  saddle,  and  querulously 
called  for  his  daughter,  who  had  already 
mounted  her  palfrey  to  attend  him.  She  was 
not  at  hand;  but  the  Baron  of  Kynderton, 
directed  by  her  elfin  page,  went  in  search  of 
her.  She  had  spurred  forward  to  a  little 
eminence  crowned  with  copsewood,  whence  a 
wide  prospect  extending  to  the  glowing  western 
horizon  could  be  seen.  A  fresh  breeze  from 
the  Irish  Channel  had  sprung  up,  and  driven 
back  the  black  tresses  from  her  brow,  and  the 
colour  from  her  face.  The  astrologer  was 
standing  by  her  side,  and  their  earnest,  im- 
passioned utterance  showed  them  no  strangers 
to  one  another.  Her  open  hand  was  laid  in  one 
of  his,  and  as  Sir  Hugh  hastily  drew  near,  he 
heard  her  cry,  in  a  voice  of  piercing  misery, — 

'  Recall  the  word,  oh  Fabrizio,  or  bid  me 
die  also  !^ 
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^  It  is  SO  written/  he  replied^  and  turned 
away,  after  fixing  one  long  scrutinizing  look 
on  the  Baron^s  face. 

Sir  Hugh  stood  transf  zed  for  a  moment ; 
but  seeing  that  Eglanbie  had  dropped  the  reins_, 
he  silently  gathered  them  up^  and  replaced 
them  in  her  hand.  Indignation  burnt  in  his 
eyes  while  he  did  so ;  but  it  melted  like  a  snow- 
wreath  as  he  marked  her  wan  and  quivering 
features_,  and  the  look  of  anguish,  mixed  with 
unwonted  tenderness,  which  she  tm-ned  upon 
him. 

^  Eglanbie/  he  said,  huskily,  while  with  one 
arm  he  supported  her  trembling  form;  '^my 
Eglanbie,  dare  I  say  ?  since  to-morrow  (oh, 
thought  of  bliss)  should  see  thee  mine  !  read 
this  dark  riddle  to  me  at  once  !  Say  by  what 
glamour  hath  this  child  of  evil  enthralled  thy 
pure  soul?  Tell  me  all,  that  I  may  set  thee 
free,  and  him  chastise  '/ 

'  Sir  Hugh,^  she  answered,  shuddering,  '  do 
not  talk  so  wildly;  let  this  man  alone,  I  be- 
seech you,  and  ask  me  nought,  for  nought 
can  I  reveal.^ 

'  This  is  mere  paltering,'  he  said,  impatiently ; 
^  speak  out,  lady,  or  'fore  Heaven,  yonder 
sorcerer    shall    perish,    were    he    seven    times 
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cased  in  wizardrie !  nay/  he  added,  with  kind- 
ling passion,  ^  if  there  be  indeed  a  secret 
betwixt  him  and  thee  in  which  I  may  not 
share,  this  dagger  shall  pluck  it  from  his 
heart !' 

Eglanbie  clasped  both  hands  across  her 
breast. 

'  What  shall  I  say  ?  what  do  !'  she  mur- 
mured, with  an  upward  despairing  look ;  '  oh, 
God,  in  very  love  hast  Thou  hid  futurity 
from  us  frail  beings,  and  I,  rash  maiden,  have 
drawn  aside  the  veil,  and  now  do  stand  like 
one  lightning-blasted  !  Oh,  my  poor  father, 
how  have  I  deceived  thee,  and  am  now  myself 
ensnared.^ 

Sir  Hugh  had  withdrawn  his  protecting 
hand,  and  stood  aloof,  grasping  his  dagger-hilt, 
and  alternately  eyeing  the  green  thicket  in 
which  Fabrizio  had  disappeared,  or  watching 
with  stern  patience  Eglanbie^s  varying  moods. 
His  mind  was  still  buoyed  up  by  a  hope  that 
she  would  deal  frankly  with  him,  and  reveal 
without  reserve  the  mystery  of  her  intimacy 
with  the  stranger.  If  only  she  were  true,  what 
could  he  not  forgive  ?  how  much  of  error,  per- 
verseness,  and  fickleness  could  he  not  pass 
over  ?     But  deliberate  falsehood,  or  a  divided 
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sway  over  the  heart  of  his  affianced  wife,  these 
he  could  not  brook. 

Eglanbie,  meanwhile,  had  struggled  after 
and  regained  the  haughty  composure  of  manner 
natural  to  her. 

^  Baron  of  Kynderton/  she  slowly  said, 
'  hear  me :  within  this  hour  I  have  learnt  that 
you  can  never  be  mine,  nor  I  yours  ;  all  is  at  an 
end  betwixt  us  twain.  Ask  not  wherefore,  for  I 
can  but  answer,  ^  it  is  so  written  V  The  decree 
is  unalterable/ 

'  It  shall  be  written,^  cried  Sir  Hugh,  pas- 
sionately, '  written  within  this  hour,  in  the 
life-blood  of  him  who  hath  beguiled  thee  V 

She  raised  her  finger  to  command  silence, 
and  thus  proceeded  : — 

^  One  word  more.  Sir  Hugh,  and  mark  it 
well.  The  chains  which  bind  my  will  to  the 
will  of  yon  dark  stranger,  be  of  mine  own 
forging,  not  of  his.  He  hath  but  led  me  to  the 
tree  of  knowledge ;  of  mine  own  freewill  have 
I  stretched  out  mine  hand,  and  plucked  its 
fruit,  its  sweet  but  deadly  fruit.  Therefore, 
on  me  take  vengeance,  not  on  him.  I  speak 
not  this  to  shield  him,  for  well  I  know  he 
weareth  a  charmed  life — thy  dagger  can  never 
reach  his  breast ;   oh,  that  it   were  plunged  in 
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mine  !  for  welcome  should  the  cold  steel  be  that 
for  ever  stilled  its  throbbings  !' 

'  Oh^  false  as  fair  !  oh,  lost  to  heaven  and 
me !'  was  all  the  Baron  could  say,  as  with 
reeling  brain  he  turned  away  from  Eglanbie. 
Little  recked  either  of  them  of  the  many  pry- 
ing eyes  that  watched  their  interview  ;  none 
dared  approach,  seeing  how  high  the  '  passion- 
waves  ^  had  mounted,  and  '  how  fiercely  they 
beat  P  But  there  were  many  secret  whispers, 
and  many  mahgnant  surmises,  and  some  few 
pitying  and  loving  looks  directed  towards  them  ; 
and  Lettice,  with  tearful  eyes,  sought  out 
Richard  Venables,  and  said  : — 

'  Go  to  Sir  Hugh,  good  Richard,  and  leave 
him  not,  for  somewhat  hath  sore  vexed  him/ 

A  final  and  imperative  blast  of  the  bow- 
bearer^s  horn  announced  to  all  stragglers  that 
the  procession  was  marshalled,  and  on  its  way. 
Eglanbie  took  her  place  by  her  father's  side, 
with  the  look  of  one  over  whom  the  bitterness 
of  death  had  passed.  They  wound  down  the 
north-western  slope  of  Edisbury  Hill,  and  soon 
exchanged  its  murmuring  shades  for  the  sterile 
flatness  of  the  Vale  of  Chester. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF    MIDSUMMER-DAY    IN    CHESTER. 

Bat  then  another  spoke  ; 
'  Thy  fatal  summons  I  deny, 
And  thine  infernal  word  defy ; 
Appealing  me  to  Him  on  high, 
Who  barst  the  sinner's  yoke.' 

Marmion. 

NIGHT  closed  over  the  city  of  Chester  not 
long  after  the  royal  procession  entered  it ; 
but  night,  for  once,  brought  neither  silence  nor 
darkness  in  her  train.  The  vigil  of  the  Feast 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  proved  literally  a  vigil 
to  many ;  for  though  the  town  was  already  full 
to  overflowing,  fresh  parties  were  heard  all 
through  the  starlight  watches,  challenging  the 
warders  of  the  various  gates  for  admittance  and 
riding  through  all  quarters  of  the  town  to  their 
respective  lodgings.  The  King,  with  many  of 
his  train,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  St. 
WerburgVs  Abbey,  which,  with  the  conven- 
tual buildings  attached  to  it,  occupied  nearly  a 
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fourth  of  the  city.  The  Queen  and  infant 
prince^  or  as  the  Cestrians  fondly  called  him, 
their  own  Earl,  were  lodged  in  the  Castle ;  and 
with  them  the  Lords  Audeley,  Dudley,  and 
Shrewsbury,  and  their  followers.  The  Bishop- 
elect  of  Lichfield — a  stirring  personage,  and 
right  well  affected  towards  the  reigning  dynasty 
— had  established  himself  in  his  mansion  out- 
side the  walls,  and  close  to  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  John.  Here,  too,  the  Lord  Stanley* — 
a  wealthy  and  powerful  nobleman,  son-in-law  to 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  yet  in  name  a  Lancas- 
trian— was  quartered  at  the  house  of  his  kins- 
man the  archdeacon  of  that  name.  The  re- 
tainers of  these  and  other  great  persons,  for 
whom  scant  room  could  be  found  within  the 
narrow  space  of  the  city  walls,  were  content  to 
bivouac  in  streets  and  courtyards.  Many  gen- 
tlemen of  lesser  note,  not  deeming  it  safe  to  be 
divided  from  their  armed  followers,  slept  in  the 
'  goodly,  fair  suburbs,^  on  which  Chester  then 

*  This  is  the  nobleman  in  whose  mouth  Shakspeare 
has  put  these  words  : — 

'  I  as  I  may  (that  which  I  would  I  cannot) 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time, 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms ; 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward.' 
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prided  itself.  Young  Maurice  Done  found 
space  for  his  brilliant  but  unruly  train  in  the 
straggling  village  of  Hanbridge,  then  called 
Treboeth,  or  the  '  burnt  town/  from  the  fre- 
quent ravages  inflicted  upon  it  by  its  Welsh 
neighbours.  Sir  William  Trowtbecke  lodged 
in  the  chamberlain^s  house,  now  vacant ;  and, 
to  his  great  indignation,  found  the  Bridgegate, 
of  which  the  wardenship  belonged  to  his  family, 
already  occupied  by  his  son  Adam  and  a  strong- 
body  of  truculent- looking  followers.  The  old 
knight,  who  in  his  testy  moods  never  listened 
to  reason,  peremptorily  ordered  his  younger  son 
to  dislodge  the  intruders  before  daybreak.  This 
John  de  Trowtbecke  undertook  to  do ;  but  pru- 
dently deferred  the  attempt  till  midnight,  in  the 
anticipation  that  an  evening  of  riot  would  have 
disqualified  his  brother  for  any  stubborn  resis- 
tance. Here  was  a  fresh  ingredient  in  Eglan- 
bie's  brimming  cup  of  bitterness.  She  had 
been  forced  to  bear  silently  her  father^s  burst 
of  rage  at  learning  that  her  marriage  was 
broken  oflP;  and  now,  after  vainly  stooping  to 
beg  his  forbearance  towards  her  brother,  she 
ran,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  to  hide  herself  in  her 
own  chamber. 

Was  it  not  enough  that  she  had  lost  for  ever 
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him  to  whom  her  proud  heart  had  been  wholly 
surrendered?  Was  it  not  enough  that  Sir 
Hugh  would  henceforth  deem  her  fickle  and 
untrue  ?  that  the  court  and  the  world  would 
point  at  her  in  scorn  and  malicious  wonder  ? 
and  now  this  fresh  disgrace,  this  unseemly 
brawl,  would  bring  reproach,  perchance  the 
stain  of  blood,  on  her  father's  house.  In  lonely 
misery  she  revolved  these  thoughts,  and  up- 
braided by  turns  her  destiny,  Fabrizio,  the 
stars,  nay,  even  their  Maker  ! 

From  her  narrow-latticed  chamber  could  be 
seen  the  little  Norman  church  of  St.  Mary  de 
Castro.  Its  low  tower  boasted  of  a  clock  ;  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  pieces  of  mechanism  of 
which  the  dial-plate  revolved  while  the  hands 
stood  still.  A  cresset  burning  over  against  it 
told  the  time  to  passers-by.  As  the  hand  pointed 
midnight  she  perceived  John  de  Trowtbecke  and 
his  servants,  cloaked  and  armed,  stealing  forth 
on  their  unseemly  errand,  and  tears  of  shame 
started  from  her  eyes  at  the  sight. 

Another  solitary  watcher  was  wrapped  in 
troubled  contemplation  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  Eglanbie.  In  the  lower  ward  of  the 
castle  which  stands  on  a  red  sandstone  rock 
overhanging  the  Dee,  was  at  that  time  a  gor- 
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geous  apartment,,  called  Hugh  Lupus's  Hall. 
Its  great  size^  for  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  feet 
long,  its  painted  walls  and  antique  roof  richly 
and  curiously  carved  in  oak,  were  all  worthy  of 
admiration.  Here  a  number  of  men-at-arms 
wrapt  in  their  cloaks  had  stretched  themselves 
for  the  night  on  the  rush-strewn  floor.  Their 
attitudes  and  heavy  breathing  showed  them 
to  be  already  locked  in  sleep;  nor  did  they 
stir  or  look  up  when  the  tall  form  of  Fabrizio 
the  astrologer  entered  at  one  door  and  glided, 
noiseless  as  a  phantom,  towards  another,  which 
led  by  a  circular  stair  to  the  roof.  Here  was 
a  kind  of  watch-turret,  over  which  floated  the 
Earl  of  Chester's  banner,  emblazoned  with 
three  sheaves  'or'  on  an  '^ azure'  field.  This 
pinnacle  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  city, 
which  the  time  of  night  rendered  very  singular 
and  striking.  The  noble  and  richly  carved 
High  Cross,  mounted  on  a  flight  of  steps, 
formed  the  centre  of  the  picture.  It  stood  in 
an  open  space,  marked  by  several  feux  de  joie 
not  yet  burnt  out.  From  the  cross  diverged  at 
right-angles  the  fom'  main  streets  of  the  city, 
then  noted  for  their  unusual  width,  though  to 
our  modern  eyes  rather  narrow  than  otherwise. 
Hundreds   of  lights  hung  out  in  front   of  the 
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stone-gabled  houses,  as  tokens  of  tlie  joy  and  the 
loyalty  within ;  and  many  more  gleamed  from 
their  cavernous  looking  '  rows/  still  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Chester,  and  at  that  time  probably  its 
defence  when  invaded  by  Welsh  marauders. 
The  cross  of  light  thus  formed  by  the  main 
streets,  terminated  at  each  end  in  the  walls 
which  girdled  the  city.  These,  by  the  care 
of  their  murengers,  or  guardians  elected  year 
by  year,  lacked  not  illumination ;  and  the 
towers  that  surmounted  them  at  a  bowshot's 
length  from  one  another,  formed  a  crown  of 
twinkling  stars  on  the  brow  of  night.  The 
river,  broad  and  still,  swept  round  the  rock  on 
which  town  and  castle  stood.  Scarce  could  its 
'  weltering  waves'  be  heard  amid  the  sounds  of 
life,  the  footfall  of  man  or  horse,  the  shouts, 
greetings,  and,  not  seldom,  deep  oaths  proceeding 
from  the  mixed  multitude  congregated  in  the 
town.  Tar  away  on  the  horizon  rose  the  hills 
of  Shropshire  and  of  Wales,  their  dark  outline 
standing  out  against  the  sapphire  sky. 

After  some  moments'  thoughtful  scanning  of 
the  scene  below,  Fabrizio  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
firmament.  Its  pure  brilliancy  brought  no 
delight  to  a  mind  stored  only  with  that 
wisdom    which    '  is    from    beneath,    earthly. 
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sensual^  de\dlisli  !^  Coldly  he  gazed  on  its 
ineffable  glories^  then  drew  from  his  gypsire 
a  tablet  spread  with  wax,  a  stylus,  and  some 
instruments  for  measuring  the  distance  from 
planet  to  planet.  He  next  unrolled  a  parch- 
ment,  and  laid  it  before  him,  so  as  to  let  the 
light  of  a  dark  lantern  he  also  carried,  fall 
directly  upon  it.  The  horoscope,  for  such  it 
was,  consisted  of  a  square  diagram,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  traced  a  smaller  one,  in- 
scribed with  the  date 

Anni  1459, 
die  23  Junii, 

and  the  name  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Earl  of  Chester.  Lines  radiating  from  this 
centre  divided  the  rest  of  the  diagram  into 
twelve  half- diamonds,  in  each  of  which  was 
gorgeously  emblazoned  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  To  observe  the  position  of  the  moon 
and  such  of  the  planets  as  were  above  the 
horizon,  and  to  note  them  down  in  this  ^  scheme,^ 
as  the  diagram  was  called,  was  Fabrizio^s  pre- 
sent occupation.  It  seemed  an  unwelcome 
one ;  for  as  he  applied  himself  to  it  he  mut- 
tered— 

'  Proud   Queen,   thou  hast  imposed  a  hard 
task  upon  me  !      But  for  the  remembrance  of 
E  2 
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thy  bitter  taunts — but  for  the  knowledge  that  , 
thy  spies  are  watching  round  me,  leaving  me 
scarce  the  shadow  of  freedom — my  spirit  would  ; 
recoil   from    dooming    thy  fair  child   to   woes 
unparalleled  !     No  need  of  horoscope  for  that !  j 
The  characters  of  coming   sorrow   are  graven 
deep   on    brow   and  palm,  and  it  needs  but  a  \ 
prophetic  eye  to  read  them/ 

He  had  worked  but  a  few  moments  when  I 
a  young  Italian,  whom  he  had  set  to  watch  at  ; 
the  entrance  of  the  turret,  signed  to  him  from  ! 
below.  I 

^  Maestro  mio,^  he  said,  ^  there  is  a  cavaliere 
here  who  will  not  be  denied  speech  with  you.  j 
Shall  I  admit  him?'  i 

The  appearance  of  the  cavalier  himself  left  | 
Fabrizio  no  option  ;  and  hastily  laying  aside  ] 
the  parchment,  and  closing  the  lantern,  he  | 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Richard  Ve-  j 
nables.  Richard  advanced  boldly,  equipped 
as  for  a  journey,  with  light  corslet,  and  his  ! 
head  protected  by  the  morion,  a  newly-invented  i 
substitute  for  the  heavier  helmet.  Briefly,  and  ' 
without  preamble,  he  told  the  purpose  of  his  ^ 
coming.  \ 

'  Sir  Astrologer,'  he  said — '  or  by  what  name  j 
shall  I  call  thee  ? — I  come  from  the  Baron  of 
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Kynderton,  betrothed,  as  thou  well  knowest,  to 
the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Trowtbecke.  A 
bridegroom  more  rich  in  love  and  hope  the 
sun  ne'er  rose  upon.  Its  setting  leaves  him  a 
frantic  and  desperate  man  !  Scarce  can  I  learn 
from  his  distracted  lips  the  cause  of  this  so 
strange  revulsion_,  but  thy  name  is  ever  upon 
them,  coupled  with  deep  threats  and  words  of 
malison.  Leechcraft  or  persuasion  avail  nought 
to  cool  the  fever  of  his  spirit ;  wherefore  I 
come  to  thee,  demanding  one  of  two  things — 
either  remove  the  spell  thine  arts  have  cast 
over  my  unhappy  kinsman,  or  grant  him  satis- 
faction at  the  sword's  point.' 

'Young  gentleman,'  replied  the  di\dner, 
calmly,  '  if  thy  kinsman  must  needs  fight,  be 
it  with  the  stars  in  their  courses,  not  with 
me,  who  am  but  their  interpreter.  I,  being 
weapon-proof,  fear  him  not.  I  neither  know 
Sir  Hugh  nor  bear  him  malice.  Nay,  more, 
for  your  sake  I  would  save  him,  did  the 
heavens  permit ;  for  I  do  remember  me  you 
stretched  forth  a  helping-hand  when  the  in- 
sensate rabble  would  have  slain  me  at  Cadiz.' 

Richard  paused  a  moment,  unused  to  deal 
with  powers  invisible  and  spiritual ;  yet  was  he 
mollified  by  Fabrizio's  acknowledgment  of  kind- 
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ness  received^  for^  as  we  all  know,  '  one  touch 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin/ 

^  Oh  !  son  of  mystery/  he  said,  in  a  voice  of 
sadness,  '  hast  thou  no  healing-gift  among  thy 
store — no  spell  to  soothe  a  mind  diseased  V 

^ None/  Fabrizio  replied ;  'for  a  spirit  of 
ordinary  mould,  none.  Yet  doth  a  cure  exist 
for  him  who  dares  pluck  it  from  the  jaws  of 
death/ 

'Name  that  cure,^  said  Richard  Yenables. 

'It  lieth,^  answered  Fabrizio,  'in  the  charmed 
amethyst  which  this  morn  I  recognised 
sparkling  on  Sir  Hughes  bonnet.  Let  him 
ere  daybreak  restore  it  himself  to  the  giver, 
bidding  her  in  Fabrizio^s  name  reveal  its 
virtues :  thus  only  can  the  cure  you  seek  be 
wrought ;  but,  mark  me,  it  will  be  at  the  price 
of  life.^ 

'  Of  his  life  or  of  hers  ?'  asked  Richard. 

'  Of  his,'  replied  the  diviner.  '  And  now, 
young  gentleman,  trouble  me  no  more ;  and  if 
you  be  wise,  care  for  your  own  safety.  This 
is  no  place  for  him  who  wears  neither  red  rose 
in  his  cap  nor  silver  swan  on  his  shoulder.' 

Richard  took  the  hint,  and  was  about  to  de- 
part, when  the  Italian  attendant  once  more 
appeared. 
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^  He  "vvhom  you  looked  for_,  maestro  mio^  is 
here,  and  urgent  to  see  you/ 

The  astrologer  unclosed  his  lantern,  and 
turned  it  so  as  to  throw  a  line  of  light  down 
the  narrow  stair.  It  rested  full  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  new  visitant,  a  countenance 
which,  once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten. 
It  was  of  ghastly  paleness  and  sallowness, 
illumined  by  large  black  eyes  that  seemed 
starting  from  their  sockets.  Their  look  of 
bright  though  wild  intelligence  redeemed  their 
possessor  from  the  charge  of  insanity,  which 
his  gestures  and  low,  hurried  manner  of  speak- 
ing might  otherwise  have  given  rise  to.  He 
was  small,  slight,  and  dark-haired,  eWdently 
of  gentle  blood,  though  his  dress  and  beard 
were  neglected  and  squalid.  He  greeted  the 
astrologer  as  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  said, 
rapidly — 

'  May  I  speak  out  V 

^Thou  mayest,'  returned  Fabrizio,  with  a 
re-assuring  glance  towards  Richard  Yenables. 

^Then  know  that  a  post  from  ^'illiara  of 
Waynflete  hath  even  now  arrived,  bringing 
such  proof  of  an  understanding  betwixt  the 
Nevills  and  thee  that  the  incensed  Queen  hath 
resolved   to   lay  hands  upon  thee  !      Vainly  do 
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her  more  temperate  counsellors  dissuade  her 
from  this  insult  to  the  Majesty  of  Burgundy. 
Wherefore,  if  thou  carry  aught  on  thy  person 
to  confirm  this  belief,  rid  thee  of  it  right 
speedily  P 

*  And  who/  asked  the  wily  Italian,  with  a 
sardonic  smile ;  '  who,  thinkest  thou,  good 
Robert,  will  be  willing  to  relieve  me  of  so 
deadly  a  freight  ?  To  do  so  were  to  under- 
take as  bold  a  venture  as  thine,  when  thou 
didst  scale  these  castle-walls  to  release  the  im- 
prisoned Duchess  of  Gloucester '/ 

'  Robert  de  Nedeham  !^  exclaimed  Richard 
Venables,  in  breathless  wonder ;  ^  thou,  my 
co-mate  in  boyish  days,  dost  thou  indeed  stand 
before  me  in  the  flesh  ?  or  is  it  thine  unquiet 
ghost  I  see  V 

A  laugh  that  had  nothing  of  mirth  in  it 
was  the  reply;  and  De  Nedeham,  stretching 
out  his  cold  and  wasted  hand,  placed  it  within 
Richard's. 

T  faith,  Richard,  I  myself  scarce  know 
which  world  I  do  belong  to  since  the  hour 
when  I  was  hanged  at  Tyburn.  Ay,  for  my 
bootless  endeavour  to  set  free  the  unhappy 
Nell  they  hanged  me  on  a  gallows  as  high  as 
Haman's  !    Cut  down  when  the  last  breath  was 
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quivering  on  my  lips,  I  woke  to  find  me 
stretched  on  the  ghastly  block,  about  to  be 
dismembered,  and  these  limbs  given  to  the 
fowls  of  heaven/ 

'  Thou  hast  indeed  stood  on  the  edge  of 
doom/  said  Richard,  surveying  with  awe  the 
wild  gallant,  once  foremost  in  every  mad 
exploit,  now  a  shattered,  miserable  wreck. 

'  Was  it  mercy,'  continued  De  Nedeham, 
baring  his  throat,  round  which  a  purple  line 
yet  lingered ;  '  was  it  mercy,  or  mockery,  to 
drag  me  back  to  life?  to  bid  me  draw  each 
breath  in  pain,  wondered  at  and  pointed  at  wher- 
e'er I  go  ?  Yet,  think  not  I  repent  the  deed 
— no,  Richard,  were  it  to  be  done  again,  could 
white-robed  Nell  stand,  as  once  she  stood,  on 
Julius'  tower,  and  beckon  me  to  help  her,  St. 
Jude  to  speed,  I  would  do  it,  or  perish.' 

'  This  is  mere  raving,'  interposed  the  astro- 
loger, '  and  helpeth  nothing  in  the  present 
strait.'  AYhile  speaking  he  drew  from  the 
innermost  folds  of  his  vest  a  little  casket  of 
ebony,  or  some  dark  wood,  clamped  with  steel 
and  securely  locked.  A  letter  was  curiously 
fastened  to  one  of  its  steel  handles  by  a  braid 
of  fine  straw.  '  You  see,  young  gentleman, 
I  trust  your  honour,'  said  Fabrizio  to  Richard, 
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turning  towards  him  first  the  seal  of  the  letter^ 
which  was  in  red  wax^  bearing  the  well-known 
badge  of  bear  and  ragged  staflP,  then  its  address, 
'  To  my  right  worshipful  and  with  all  mine 
hert  entierly  well-beloved  father  Kic*^*  Erie 
of  Salisburie/  written  in  WarwicVs  own  bold 
hand. 

The  smile  that  flitted  over  Richard^s  face  as 
he  heard  these  words  expressed  contempt  even 
more  plainly  than  his  spoken  reply — 

'  I  think_,  fair  sir/  he  said,  '  you  see  no 
choice  but  to  trust  me ;  give  me  that  casket  at 
once,  and  doubt  not  but  that  (God  speeding 
me)  it  shall  be  safely  conveyed  to  Middleham. 
This,'  he  added,  '  is  nor  time  nor  place  to  bandy 
words,  otherwise  much  could  I  marvel  that 
Duke  Philip's  embassador  to  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, a  man  reputed  wise,  should  play  so 
double  a  part.' 

Fabrizio  made  no  reply ;  and  Richard,  having 
ascertained  the  password  between  the  Nevills, 
took  his  leave,  securing  the  precious  packet  in 
an  inner  pouch  of  his  gypsire.  Fabrizio 
breathed  more  freely  when  he  was  gone,  and 
said — 

'  Now,  good  Robert,  leave  me  alone ;  rid  of 
that  packet,  I  can  boldly  meet  Queen  Margaret 
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and  disarm  her  wrath.  Should  the  worst  ensue, 
I  will  take  sanctuary  till  the  storm  be  over- 
past/ 

'  Ay/  answered  Robert,  with  a  grim  smile, 
'  thou  shalt  find  sanctuary  ten  furlongs  hence, 
at  the  cross  on  Hoole  Heath.  Hard  by  is  the 
crazy  hut  where  I  have  crouched  from  many  a 
winter  blast  and  summer  storm — how  hath  the 
forked  lightning  played  around  me  there,  shiver- 
ing the  few  pines  that  clothe  the  moor.  Fare- 
well, old  friend,  and  speed  warily.^ 

He  stole  away ;  and  the  astrologer  resumed 
his  labours  with  no  interruption  but  the  quiet 
footfall  of  passengers  below  and  an  occasional 
burst  of  music  from  the  Button  minstrels,  who 
had  been  rehearsing  for  the  morrow  in  the 
Prentice  Hall.  Three  or  four  of  them  were 
returning  to  their  lodging  in  Bridge-street,  and 
sang  as  they  went  the  well-known  Carol  of 
the  blind  Audelay.  Their  voices,  mellowed  by 
distance,  rose  through  the  night-air,  and  even 
the  words,  sadly  prophetic  in  their  import, 
could  be  distinguished. 

I  pray  you,  sirs,  of  your  gentry 
Sing  this  carol  reverently. 
For  it  is  made  of  King  Henr}^ : 
Great  need  for  him  have  we  to  pray. 
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If  he  fare  well,  well  shall  we  be, 
Or  else  we  may  lament  full  sore. 
For  him  shall  weep  full  many  an  eye : 
Thus  prophesies  the  blind  Audelay. 

Ere  half-past  twelve  liad  passed,  other  sounds 
startled  the  drowsy  ear  of  night.  John  de 
Trowtbecke,  having  reached  the  bridge  gate 
with  his  troop_,  proceeded  to  attempt  a  forcible 
entry.  It  was  a  narrow  archway  Avith  a 
chamber  over  it^  and  flanked  by  two  round 
towers.  He  had  hoped  to  obtain  admission  at 
once;  but,  contrary  to  his  anticipation,  found 
Sir  Adam  on  the  alert.  The  rash  intruder 
had  thought  it  probable  his  act  of  aggression 
might  be  resented,  and  had  placed  men  to 
watch  at  every  door  and  loophole.  At  the 
approach  of  John  and  his  band,  these  assumed 
a  posture  of  defiance,  and  when  summoned  to 
surrender,  replied  with  jeers  and  threats.  The 
younger  Trowtbecke,  as  fiery  as  his  brother, 
though  less  ill-conditioned,  now  sprang  forward 
with  a  handful  of  men.  They  forced  their  way 
through  a  side-door  under  the  arch,  and  rushed 
tumultuously  into  the  house.  But  they  were 
as  speedily  driven  out  again ;  and  Sir  Adam 
and  his  retainers,  armed  with  clubs,  bills,  and 
partisans,  chased  them  off  the  bridge  and  up 
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the  street^  as  far  as  the  ex-chamberlain's  man- 
sion. Here  they  made  a  stand ;  more  than 
one  combatant  on  each  side  Tras  speedily  dis- 
abled, and  the  fray  began  to  wear  a  bloody  and 
serious  aspect.  The  ex-chamberlain  appeared 
at  his  door  in  towering  wrath. 

'  My  long  sword,  ho  !  my  sword,  I  say  ! 
let  me  chastise  this  springald  !  "Were  he  ten 
times  my  son,  he  shall  smart  for  this  insolence. 
Nay,  daughter,  hold  me  not  back,  for  by  the 
mass  ni  teach  him  better  manners.' 

Thus  the  old  man  raved  in  pitiable  wise, 
while  at  a  sign  from  theii'  young  mistress  two 
stout  serving-men  held  him  fast.  With  shame 
and  disgust  Eglanbie  watched  the  brawl  and 
increasing  clamoui',  which  good  !Master  Lilly, 
one  of  the  shrieves  for  that  year,  was  vainly 
stri\ang  to  appease.  But  when  she  saw  her 
brothers  actually  meet,  and  with  fierce  looks 
and  threats  grapple  one  another,  she  could  re- 
main passive  no  longer.  Breaking  from  the 
old  knight's  side,  she  bounded  down  a  flight  of 
stone  steps  that  led  into  the  street,  and  threw 
herself  between  the  combatants. 

'  Oh,  John  !  oh  Adam !'  she  cried,  ^  sons  of 
one  mother,  rocked  in  one  cradle,  cease  this 
unnatural  strife  !      Thou,    John,  at  least  wilt 
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not  be  deaf  to  my  voice;  oh,  an  thou  lovest 
me,  an  thou  hopest  for  grace,  put  thy  sword 
back  into  its  scabbard  !^ 

John  heard  the  appeal,  and  lowered  his 
weapon,  though  the  gleaming  point  of  Sir 
Adam^s  dagger  was  at  his  breast.  With  cool 
resolution  Eglanbie  put  the  dagger  on  one  side  ; 
but  in  so  doing  loosened  her  brother^s  hold  of 
it,  and  it  dropped  on  the  ground,  grazing  her 
left  arm  in  its  fall.  The  wound  was  slight,  a 
mere  scratch,  she  said,  but  it  drew  blood; 
and  as  the  crimson  tide  welled  forth,  a  murmur 
of  shame  rose  from  the  excited  disputants. 
They  were  further  brought  to  their  senses  by 
the  commanding  voice  of  Lord  Audeley,  who 
now  drew  near,  in  the  company  of  Sir  Hugh 
Venables.  Both  these  magnates  had  lodgings 
in  the  castle ;  the  one  as  Royal  Lieutenant  in 
those  parts,  the  other  as  a  Baron  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. The  elder  warrior  had  been  roused 
from  his  rude  bed  in  Julius^  Tower  by  the 
shouts  and  clash  of  arms  in  Bridge- street. 
The  younger  had  been  disturbed  in  the  midst 
of  a  conference  with  his  kinswoman,  the  aged 
Baroness,  whose  loving  and  pious  counsel, 
seasoned  with  the  experience  of  a  long,  chequered 
life,  had  been    most    soothing    to    his    mind. 
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Both  barons  hastily  collected  some  followers, 
and  repaired  to  the  scene  of  tumult^  Richard 
Venables  joining  them  on  the  way.  When 
Lord  Audeley  drew  near  enough  to  discern  the 
actors  in  the  fray^  his  wrath  waxed  vehement. 

'  What  V  he  cried ;  '  a  Trowthecke  in  arms 
against  a  Trowthecke  !  and  that  in  their  own 
serjeantry  of  Bridge-street !  Fie,,  gentlemen^ 
fie.  Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  your  kin, 
be  quiet,  or  with  my  own  proper  hand  TU 
fell  to  earth  him  who  first  strikes  a  blow  !^ 

The  disputants  gave  way  before  the  vigorous 
thrusts  with  which  Lord  Audeley  accompanied 
this  menace.  Eglanbie,  abashed  at  being  de- 
tected in  a  position  so  revolting  to  her  pride, 
and  so  unsuitable  to  her  sex  and  youth,  was 
wildly  endeavouring  to  extricate  herself  from 
the  rabble.  The  sight  of  Sir  Hugh,  his  tall 
figure  rising  conspicuous  above  the  crowd,  gave 
her  wings,  and  made  her  insensible  to  the 
approach  even  of  Lord  Audeley,  whose  bold 
truthfulness  and  strict  notions  of  female  de- 
corum usually  inspired  her  with  awe.  She 
covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  and  darted 
towards  her  father's  door.  Scarcely  could  she 
have  reached  it  unscathed,  had  not  Richard 
Venables   and   a   dozen  retainers    wearing  the 
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glittering  dragon  on  their  breasts,  closed  round 
her  at  a  sign  from  their  Baron,  and  escorted  her 
safely  into  the  low  stone  hall.  They  imme- 
diately rejoined  their  chief,  and  she  was  left 
alone  with  the  chamberlain.  The  old  man^s 
impotent  auger  and  struggles  to  get  free  had 
subsided  into  querulous  lamentations,  and  he 
had  sunk  into  a  seat  exhausted,  and  but  half 
conscious  of  what  was  going  on.  Eglanbie  sat 
down  by  him,  and  mechanically  busied  herself 
in  binding  a  scarf,  as  best  she  might,  round 
her  bleeding  arm.  Her  head  swam  from  loss 
of  blood  and  the  unwonted  agitations  that  had 
shaken  her  spirit  to  its  centre  that  day.  Yet 
she  gathered  up  energy  to  watch  what  passed 
in  the  street,  and  to  mark  the  expression  of 
each  excited  face,  exaggerated  by  the  strong 
glare  of  torches  and  the  blackness  of  the 
shadows  where  their  light  reached  not.  Only 
Lord  Audeley  and  Sir  Hugh  looked  perfectly 
calm.  She  noted  on  the  features  of  the  latter 
something  of  stony  rigidity,  wholly  unlike 
their  usual  play  and  brightness  ;  a  sign,  not  to 
be  mistaken,  of  heart-consuming  pain  within ; 
a  sign  also  of  passions  resolutely  struggled  with 
and  but  newly  brought  under  mastery. 

It  was  not  without  humiliation  that  she  be- 
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held  him  now  striving  to  appease  her  enraged 
brothers.  After  some  parley^  John  de  Trowt- 
becke  yielded  to  his  remonstrances,  and  signed 
to  his  men  to  cease  fighting.  The  struggle 
had  already  grown  slack,  and  both  parties 
seemed  weary  of  the  strife  and  glad  to  sheathe 
their  weapons  and  pick  up  their  wounded,  who 
amounted  to  a  dozen  or  more. 

Lord  Audeley  meanwhile  had  dealt  with  the 
more  stubborn  elder  brother,  peremptorily 
ordering  him  to  vacate  the  Bridge-house,  and 
put  up  with  the  humbler  quarters  assigned  to 
him  by  the  mayor  and  sheriffs. 

^  Thou  mayest  thank  thyself,  Adam,^  he  sternly 
added,  '  if  every  house  in  this  loyal  town  be 
not  open  to  thee;  but,  sooth  to  say,  thy  fol- 
lowers be  esteemed  an  unruly  and  godless  pack, 
and  thyself  a  madcap  ruffian  and  most  degene- 
rate gentleman ;  wherefore  all  honest  burghers 
and  good  fathers  and  husbands  close  their  doors 
in  thy  face  V 

Sir  Adam  slunk  away  without  reply,  a 
party  of  Tuchet  and  Venables  retainers  being 
detached  to  watch,  and,  if  needful,  coerce  his 
movements.  John  Trowtbecke,  by  far  the 
better  nurtured  of  the  two  brothers,  prayed 
Lord  Audeley  and  Sir  Hugh  to  tarry  a  space 

VOL.  II.  r 
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and  refresh  themselves  in  his  father^s  mansion ; 
but  the  stout  old  lord  made  answer — 

^  Under  your  favour,  John^  we  will  but  bid 
the  chamberlain  a  fair  good  night,  and  then 
betake  ourselves  to  our  truckle  beds  once 
more/ 

They  accordingly  entered  the  hall  and  greeted 
the  aged  knight.  Their  voices  roused  him  from 
the  stupor  into  which  passion  had  thrown  him, 
and  he  shook  a  hand  of  each,  saying — 

'  I  have  been  napping,  as  I  think  !  Oh,  I 
remember  me  now;  the  thankless  fool  I  once 
called  son  had  filled  the  Bridgegate — that  special 
jewel  of  my  house — with  his  roystering  knaves, 
and  ye  have  helped  me  to  drive  them  out. 
Gramercy  for  the  service,  friends.  Now  pledge 
me  in  a  cup  of  Malmsey,  and  Heaven  send  you 
better  sons  than  mine  !  Oh,  Adam,  Adam, 
how  hast  thou  plucked  the  crutch  from  thy  old 
father's  hand  to  dash  out  his  brains  mthal !' 

Sir  William  dropped  his  head  on  both  hands 
and  wept  aloud.  No  man  said  aught  to  com- 
fort him,  and  presently  looking  up,  he  added, 
in  a  sharp,  high  key — 

'The  Malmsey,  Eglanbie — the  Malmsey,  I 
say !  Quick,  wench,  quick !  The  night  is 
run  to  waste  and  thy  bridal  morn  is  breaking  ; 
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we^ll  drink  a  jocund  health  to  thee  and  bold 
Sir  Hugh  ere  the  sun  rise  upon  ye  !^ 

His  mind  had  -wandered  again^  in  temporary 
forgetfulness  of  the  disclosure  his  daughter  had 
made  to  him  that  evening.  Neither  she  nor 
the  baron_,  however,  were  there,  to  be  pained 
by  the  ill-timed  jest.  On  Sir  Hugh's  entrance 
Eglanbie  had  retreated  with  a  faltering  step ; 
how  unlike  the  free,  fearless  tread  of  other 
days.  A  winding  staircase,  composed  of  many 
short  flights  of  stone  steps,  led  to  her  chamber ; 
but  she  had  scarcely  gained  the  top  of  the  first 
flight  when  a  sense  of  bodily  weakness  over- 
came her.  She  paused  at  a  kind  of  oriel,  with 
groined  roof,  three-light  window  looking  to- 
wards St.  Mary's  chancel,  and  low  stone  bench 
running  round  it.  Opposite  was  a  niche,  con- 
taining an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  child.  A 
taper  or  two  burnt  before  them,  and  a  faded 
wreath  laid  at  their  feet  struck  her,  even  at 
that  moment,  with  a  fresh  sense  of  duty  ne- 
glected. 

As  she  sat  shading  her  eyes  with  one  hand, 
a  passing  shadow  darkened  the  taper  light,  and 
she  looked  up  and  saw  Sir  Hugh  before  her. 
He  spoke  first,  briefly,  coldly,  but  with  an  air 
of  chivalrous  observance  that  marvellously  con- 
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trasted  with  her  brothers'  untutored  reckless- 
ness. 

'  Damsel/  he  said,  ^  no  hand  but  mine  may 
restore  the  gift  thou  didst  this  morn  enrich  me 
with;  take  it,  and  forgive  this  brief  and  last 
intrusion/ 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  in  her  trembling 
fingers  the  amethyst  that  had  sparkled  over 
his  brow  that  morning,  then  turned  to  leave 
her. 

Eglanbie's  first  impulse  was  to  shake  her 
head,  and  put  back  the  proffered  gem ;  but  a 
second  thought  struck  her,  and,  meekly  taking 
it,  she  said — 

'  Yes,  it  is  best  with  me ;  it  could  but  work 
thee  woe.' 

He  bent  his  eyes  keenly  on  her  sad  and 
colourless  face,  then  replied  with  a  sudden 
energy  :— 

'  Lady,  herein  dost  thou  greatly  err.  'Tis 
not  in  the  power  of  harmless  gem  to  work 
woe  to  thee  or  me.  Guile,  ambition,  faithless- 
ness, these  be  the  instruments  of  our  misery — 
these  the  spells  that  make  Heaven  frown  upon 
us !  hadst  thou  been  true  as  beautiful,  oh 
Eglanbie,  all  earth,  all  hell,  could  not  have 
marred  our  bliss  !' 
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He  paused;  in  agony  of  mind.  She  could 
but  falter — 

^Why  may  not  I^  deceiver  and  deceived  in 
one,  bear  mine  own  bui'den  ?  Why  must  he 
suffer  toOj  who  hath  not  sinned  V 

The  Baron  answered,  solemnly  : — 

'  I  have  sinned  also  by  minding  less  the 
bliss  of  heaven  than  the  delights  of  earth. 
Hear  me,  lady.  All  this  year,  thou  knowest 
well,  our  Holy  Father  at  Rome  did  not  cease 
to  exhort  the  faithful  to  rise  in  aid  of  his  op- 
pressed ones  in  the  East — all  this  year  have 
processions  walked  and  masses  been  sung 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  in 
their  behalf.  The  Albanian  prince  Castriote, 
bravest  of  the  brave,  doth  from  his  mountain 
fastnesses  cry  out  to  us  for  help  against  the 
Moslem  !  My  heart  hath  bounded  at  the  call 
full  often,  and  once  (last  Soulmas  it  was),  pass- 
ing by  PauFs  Cross,  I  heard  a  holy  friar  preach 
on  the  theme  in  words  so  burning  that  they 
set  my  soul  on  fire.  I  turned  into  the 
church,  and  at  St.  George's  altar  all  but  vowed 
myself  to  that  crusade  !  Just  then  a  procession 
entered,  chanting  penitential  psalms.  Thou, 
lady,  was  amongst  them,  white-robed  and  bear- 
ing  a   taper  in  thy  hand.     I  saw  thee,  heard 
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thee,  faltered  in  my  purpose  !  The  vow  re- 
mained unregistered,  and  by-and-bye  it  was 
forgot '/ 

Eglanbie  started,  and  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but  quickly  drooped  her  head  again. 

'  This  night,^  pursued  the  Baron,  '  I  have, 
with  my  good  king's  leave,  enlisted  for  the  holy 
war.  Yet  a  few  weeks  and  the  proud  Nevills 
shall  be  brought  to  reason;  then  shall  we  be 
free,  my  compeers  and  I,  to  shoulder  the  Cross, 
and  seek  our  appointed  rendezvous,  Loretto's 
hallowed  shrine.^ 

Eglanbie  listened  with  deep  emotion,  but  no 
surprise,  to  this  narrative.  The  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople six  years  before  had  rekindled 
crusading  zeal  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the 
magnificent  exploits  of  George  Castriote  and 
the  Hungarian  Corvinus,  had  added  fuel  to  the 
fire.  The  present  Pope,  Pius  II.,  a  holy  and 
earnest,  though  bigoted,  pontifi*,  spent,  and  was 
himself  spent,  in  the  cause.  He  had,  un- 
happily, recourse  to  the  iniquitous  traffic  in 
indulgences,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the 
war,  and  he  promised  to  those  who  should  take 
part  in  it,  plenary  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
eternal  happiness.  The  convulsed  state  of 
England  hindered  many    from    responding   to 
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this  call ;  but  Sir  Hugh  and  numbers  more  sent 
rich  offerings  to  the  Pope^  and  entertained  the 
hope  of  enrolling  themselves  under  his  banner 
at  a  more  convenient  season.  The  sophistries 
of  Fabrizio  had  weakened  Eglanbie^s  religious 
faith  too  much  to  allow  of  her  entering  into 
the  project  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  for  Sir  Hughes, 
she  at  once  embraced  it  passionately.  She 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  something  of  re- 
verential awe,  and  said  : — 

^  True  knight  and  dedicate  to  God  !  for  thee 
all  stars  are  happy  !- — all  must  rain  bright 
influence !  Oh !  then,  farewell.  Sir  Hugh ; 
farewell,  once  and  for  ever  !  And  shouldest 
thou  haply  spare  one  thought  to  me — me,  whose 
path  tendeth  to  darkness,  as  thine  to  light — 
be  it  expressed  in  prayer  and  not  in  scorn  V 

Was  this  the  haughty  maiden  whose  word 
had  been  law  to  the  court  gallants?  whose 
proud  reserve  had  doubled  the  value  of  her 
smile  ?  whose  waywardness  had  inflicted  many 
a  pang  on  his  own  true  heart  ?  Now,  with 
clasped  hands  and  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  she 
seemed  intent  on  deprecating  his  wrath.  Her 
lowly  gestures  bespoke  his  compassion — her 
every  tone  bore  the  stamp  of  sincerity.  What 
was  he  to  think? 
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The  maddening  suspicion  of  the  morning, 
that  she  loved  him  no  longer,  perhaps  never 
had  loved  him,  melted  away  at  once.  It  was 
not  indifference  that  had  prompted  her  sudden 
resolve  (sudden,  but  not  the  less  unalterable) 
to  break  off  the  marriage.  Neither  was  it  any 
personal  feeling  towards  Fabrizio,  for  the  sway 
he  bore  over  her  mind  was  one  of  fear  not 
attachment.  What^  then,  could  the  unseen 
cause  be  that  had  worked  all  this  woe?  un- 
seen, indeed,  but  mighty,  like  the  whirlwind, 
which  no  eye  can  trace  save  by  the  ruin  it 
spreads  around. 

He  could  not,  would  not  go  without  one 
last  effort  to  learn  the  truth.  Fabrizio's  words 
recurred  to  him ;  and,  much  as  he  loathed  the 
man,  he  found  himself  catching  at  the  wild 
hope  his  message  had  inspired.  With  a  voice 
tremulous,  yet  resolved,  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  amethyst  that  lay  on  her  knee  : — 

^  Lady,  why  saidst  thou  even  now  that  gem 
would  work  me  woe  V 

'  I  may  not  answer  thee,^  she  replied,  wearily, 
and  without  looking  up. 

'  Lady,'  he  said  again,  '  were  the  dark  Floren- 
tine in  whom  thou  trustest  here,  he  would  bid 
thee  answer  me.' 
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She  gazed  at  him  in  wonder.     He  went  on  : — 

^  Thou  hast  his  free  permission  to  speak  all ; 
yeSj  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  his  full  and 
free  permission.  My  kinsman,  Richard,  sought 
him  even  now  on  his  lonely  watch-tower,  bear- 
ing a  message  of  defiance  from  me.  My 
challenge  he  did  reject;  but  with  some  touch 
of  gentleness,  for  which  I  owe  him  thanks, 
made  this  reply  : — '  Bid  thy  kinsman  restore 
the  charmed  amethyst  with  his  own  hand  to 
the  giver,  charging  her  in  Fabrizio^s  name  to 
reveal  its  virtues.  Thus  only  can  the  cure  ye 
seek  be  wrought.^ ' 

'  Said  he  no  more  V  asked  Eglanbie,  slowly, 
and  gazing  on  Sir  Hugh,  as  if  to  read  his 
heart. 

'  Something  he  added,^  replied  the  Baron, 
carelessly,  '  of  a  cure  plucked  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  Words,  Eglanbie,  mere  words,  such  as 
a  nurse  doth  use  to  fright  a  froward  babe.' 

Eglanbie  now  sat  erect,  the  warm  blood 
flitting  over  cheek  and  brow,  and  subsiding 
again  into  deadly  paleness,  as  rapidly  as  clouds 
follow  sunshine  over  the  hill  side — 

'  This  man,-*  she  said,  musingly  j  '  this 
Fabrizio,  great  and  fearful  in  his  powers,  yet  in 
himself  how  small !  he  is  a  diviner,  therefore 
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relentless — a  renegade  priest,  therefore  false. 
How  can  I  trust  him  now  ?  Oh,  my  mind 
misgives  me  of  evil  in  obeying  his  command  V 

'  His  command !'  said  the  Baron_,  with  a 
flush  of  resentment.  ^  How  dares  he  lay  a 
command  on  thee?  Dismiss  him,  maiden, 
from  thy  thought,  and  deem  thou  speakest  at 
the  loving  prayer  of  one  who  but  yesterday  was 
something  dear  to  thee ;  and  now,  say  on — this 
amethyst  was  Fabrizio's  gift?' 

'  His  gift  ?'  Eglanbie  answered,  while  some- 
thing of  the  smile  of  former  days  hovered 
round  her  lips — '  his  gift,  oh,  no  !  If  not  a 
king's  ransom,  at  least  an  earPs,  did  it  cost  me ; 
but  enough  of  that.  To  shield  thee  from  harm, 
from  tempests  at  sea,  from  poison,  from  the 
wrath  of  princes,  such  was  mine  intent  in  be- 
stowing it  upon  thee — such  are  the  virtues  this 
precious  stone  doth  possess.' 

Sir  Hugh  stood  silent,  absorbed  in  reflection. 
'  How  then  could  it  work  me  woe  V  he  asked. 

She  hid  her  face  in  both  hands,  and  did  not 
speak ;  her  breath  came  quickly,  and  fear  or 
shame  dyed  her  brow  crimson. 

The  Baron  turned  his  head  away,  as  loth  to 
watch  the  struggle  in  her  mind,  yet  bent  on 
clearing  away  every  shade  of  mystery. 
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'  Tell  me  all/  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  infinite 
gentleness  ;  '  half  truth  is  none  V 

'  Then  know/  she  answered,  trembling,  ^  the 
rarest  virtue  of  this  gem  is  yet  untold.  It 
doth  assure  to  the  giver  lifelong  possession  of 
his  heart  who  wears  it.  No  whispering  tongues, 
no  fickleness,  no  fairer  face,  beheld  in  after  life, 
shall  have  power  to  alienate  his  love  on  whom 
it  hath  been  freely  conferred.^ 

Sir  Hugh  smiled  sadly. 

'  Thy  trust  in  me  was  small,  Eglanbie,^  he 
said,  '  since  only  by  the  aid  of  such  unhallowed 
means  didst  thou  deem  this  heart  could  beat 
true  to  thee/ 

^  Nay,  not  unhallowed  means,'  she  cried, 
eager  to  catch  at  any  shade  of  excuse ;  ^  the 
sacred  Decalogue  itself,  thou  knowest,  was  writ 
on  tables  of  amethyst.  ^Twas  Avith  a  ring  of 
amethyst  that  blessed  Mary  was  espoused. 
May  not  its  changeless  ray,  therefore,  be  an 
emblem  of  faultless  faith,  even  to  such  as  own 
not  its  higher  gifts  V 

^  It  may  be  so,'  said  the  Baron  ;  ^  at  least  the 
fancy  is  an  innocent  one ;  but  let  that  pass. 
Eglanbie,  my  plighted  wife,  life  and  death  hang 
on  thy  words ;  say,  by  what  arts,  by  what  ac- 
cursed wizardry,  hast  thou  been  snatched  from 
mer 
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'  Oh,  Hugh/  she  answered_,  '  I  only  am 
herein  to  blame ;  the  fault,  the  madness  were 
all  mine.  Yet  deal  thou  gently  with  thine 
erring  one,  for  love  to  thee  prompted  the  deed. 
Sir  Hugh,  in  hour  unblest,  I  did  beseech 
Fabrizio  cast  our  nativities,  thine  and  mine 
conjoined.  He  did  so  once,  twice,  thrice ;  yes, 
thrice  I  strove  to  shake  the  inexorable  heavens, 
but  all  in  vain.  Apart  from  me,  life,  wealth, 
love,  glory,  shall  attend  thy  path;  with  me, 
thy  doom  must  be  a  speedy  and  a  bloody 
grave  !^ 

She  had  risen  up  unconsciously  while  speak- 
ing, and  now,  pale  and  shuddering,  took  her 
way  towards  the  turret,  waving  both  hands  in 
token  of  adieu.  But  he  was  at  her  side  in  a 
moment,  clasping  those  trembling  hands  in  his. 

'  Is  this  all  V  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  search- 
ing inquiry ;  ^  is  there  naught  else  betwixt 
us?' 

'  Nought/  she  replied,  looking  upward,  and 
drawing  a  long,  free  breath  ;  '  I  dare  call  the 
saints  to  witness  now  !^ 

^  Then,  Eglanbie/  the  Baron  said,  '  resolve 
me  of  my  fate  at  once  !  say,  wilt  thou  link  thy 
life  with  mine  ?  be  it  long  or  short,  be  it  sweet 
or   bitter,    content    to    take    what    God    shall 
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appoint,,  and  by  the  Cross  aspiring  to  the  stars  ? 
or  hath  this  phantom  of  doubtful  evil  scared 
thee  for  ever  from  my  side  V 

'  Canst  thou  ask  V  she  said ;  '  oh^  Hugh, 
my  heart  would  break  with  excess  of  joy,  but 
for  that  phantom,  as  thou  dost  call  it,  that 
dark  reality,  as  to  me  it  appeareth  !  Bethink 
thee,  Hugh  !  hast  thou  counted  the  cost  ?  Is 
my  poor  love  worth  so  priceless  a  sacrifice  V 

^  Eglanbie,^  he  answered,  with  the  pitying 
earnestness  of  a  mother  watching  her  delirious 
child  ;  '  thou  art  as  one  astray  in  some  deep 
glen,  who  sees  the  stars  mirrored  in  its  black 
standing  pools,  and  deems  them  dim,  dark,  and 
rayless.  Look  up,  my  love,  behold  them 
shining  in  their  own  set  places ;  think  whose 
hand  set  them  there,  then  blush  for  thine  own 
fears,  and  say  with  our  minstrel  king,  '  God^s 
providence  is  mine  inheritance/  ' 

'  I  will,  I  do  '/  she  said,  humbly  taking  his 
hand,  and  raising  it  to  her  lips ;  '  and,  Hugh, 
grant  me  one  boon;  let  me  go  with  thee  to 
Loretto — I  shall  perchance  find  peace  and 
healing  there ;  and  when  myself  healed,  will 
be  thy  true,  fervent  bedeswoman  day  and 
night/ 

Need   we  say  the  request  was  granted  ?  or 
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describe  the  look  of  radiant  happiness,  the  firm 
and  buoyant  tread  with  which  Sir  Hugh  Vena- 
bles  returned  to  his  quarters. 

Firmly  grasped  in  his  hand  was  the  mys- 
terious amethyst;  and  Eglanbie  might  almost 
have  triumphed,  had  she  guessed  the  thrill  of 
abhorrence,  not  unmixed  with  fear,  that  ran 
through  him  at  its  touch.  Hichard  met  him 
at  the  sally-port  j  the  cousins  ascended  to- 
gether to  the  ramparts,  and  paced  them  some 
while  in  earnest  conversation,  ere  seeking  such 
brief  rest  as  the  day^s  work  before  each  ad- 
mitted of.  At  the  point  where  the  castle  wall 
overhangs  the  Dee,  Sir  Hugh  paused  a  moment; 
leaning  over,  he  sought  by  the  glimmer  of  the 
first  faint  streak  of  dawn  to  measure  the  depth 
of  the  precipice  ;  he  listened  to  the  plash  of  the 
waters  as  they  gurgled  through  the  arches  of 
the  bridge  or  broke  against  the  red  rock  at 
his  feet.  Then  gazing  for  the  last  time  at  the 
senseless  stone  which  he  had  learnt  to  regard 
almost  as  a  living  foe,  he  unclosed  his  fingers, 
and  let  it  fall.  The  rolling  waters  sucked  it 
up,  and  closed  over  it  for  ever. 

If  the  court  and  city  gossips,  and  the  many 
whom  Eglanbie^s  pride  had  offended,  heard 
with  malicious  pleasure  of  her  marriage  being 
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broken  off,  that  feeling  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Ere  the  sun  had  risen  two  hours  on 
midsummer  morning,  all  was  festive  bustle  in 
Sir  William  Trowtbecke^s  mansion.  Silver 
sand  had  (as  usual  on  wedding  mornings)  been 
strewn  between  the  house  and  St.  Mary^s 
Church,  where  the  solemn  service  was  to  be 
celebrated. 

The   Dutton  minstrels  were   already   afoot. 
Clad  in  new  suits  of  tawny,  their  hair  sleeked 
down  with  capon^s  grease,  their  voices  and  in- 
struments,   all,    to  use   a    Cestrian   phrase,  in 
good  fettle,  they  perambulated  the  city.     First, 
as   in    duty   bound,    they   serenaded    the    two 
young  Dutton  brides,  at  Sir   Thomases   town- 
house  in   the    Water-gate.       They    next    ad- 
journed  to    Bridge-street,  and   Avith  trumpets, 
shawms,  tambourines,  and  other  instruments  of 
more   power  than   sweetness,  made   a  '  mighty 
melodious  clangour  ^  under  Mistress  Eglanbie's 
window.     The  concert  waxed  louder  and  more 
energetic    after  each  potation  of  ale,  which  in 
the  plenitude   of  his  complacency    the  Cham- 
berlain  sent   out  to   them.      Roused  from  his 
stupor  of  the  night  before,  the  old  man  moved 
restlessly  about  the  house,  choleric  and  loqua- 
cious as  the  ancient  Capulet  himself  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion. 
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'  More  guests  flocking  in/  he  cried ;  '  oli 
brave  !  our  bridal  feast  shall  be  talked  and  sung 
of  in  Chester  this  hundred  year  to  come ! 
Bring  wine,  Clopton  (addressing  the  steward). 
Sirrah,  I  say,  bestir  those  sluggish  stumps  of 
thine,  and  bring  more  wine  !  None  shall  lack 
his  morning  draught  to-day,  if  the  town  be 
drank  dry  for  it.  Thou,  son  John,  see  the 
sheaf  of  silver  gleaves  be  ready,  and  bid  the 
crier  cry  all  round  the  town  that  he  that  shall 
^  shoote  the  longest  shoote'  with  slight  arrow, 
broad  arrow,  or  butt- shaft,  at  noon,  in  the 
E/Oodeye  mead,  shall  be  rewarded  with  a  gleave 
argent  from  the  hand  of  Eglanbie,  Baroness 
Kynderton  !  Never  bride  before  bestowed  a 
prize  so  rich  and  massive  V 

^  Ha,  Amice,  tiring-woman,  fool,  T  say,  come 
hither  !  Is  thy  mistress  trimmed  up  yet,  or 
is  she  not  ?  Thrice  have  I  sent  to  her  to  come 
down  and  speak  the  people  fair,  and  yet  she 
tarrieth.  Sayest  thou  she  will  not  come? — 
will  not  ?  MaiTy  come  up,  1^11  have  no  '  will 
nots'  here !  But  that's  Sir  Hugh's  look  out, 
not  mine,  from  this  day  forth,  and  here,  in 
happy  hour,  he  comes.' 

Meanwhile  the  Queen,  after  joining  King 
Henry  at  early  mass,  had  returned  in  state  to 
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the  castle,  and  there  '  did  keep/  as  the  records 
of  the  city  still  testify_,  '  right  royal  and  open 
house^  for  all  comers.  Wily  as  the  astrologer 
was,  he  had  not  been  able  the  night  before  to 
elude  the  watchfulness  of  her  emissaries,,  and 
had  been  seized  ere  he  could  reach  the  sanctuary 
at  Hoole.  These  tidings  were  brought  to 
Margaret  at  her  waking,  and  her  first  impulse, 
impolitic  as  vindictive,  was  to  have  him  thrown 
into  the  North-gate  prison.  Happily  this  order 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  Shrewsbury,  and, 
by  an  ingenious  artifice,  ^Margaret^s  sagacious 
'  dogge^  rescued  her  from  the  consequences  of 
her  own  rashness.  By  Hugh  Lupuses  charter 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Werburgh  had  power  to  re- 
lease any  criminal  present  at  Chester  during 
the  Midsummer  or  other  fairs.*  This  privi- 
lege the  prudent  Earl  besought  Abbot  Richard 
to  exert  in  Fabrizio^s  behalf;  and  so  successful 
was  his  eloquence  with  the  Queen,  that  she  not 
only  yielded,  but  even  thanked  him  for  saving 
her  from  the  danger  of  an  open  rupture  with 
Burgundy.  The  astrologer  was  therefore  sim- 
ply placed  under  honourable  restraint  within 
the  precincts  of  St.  Werburgh.      The  prohibi- 

*  Ltso>-'s  Magna  Britannia,  p.  603. 
VOL.    II.  G 
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tion  to  appear  in  public  jumped  well  both  with 
his  own  humour  and  his  desire  of  remaining 
unrecognised  in  Cheshire.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  in  one  lengthened  and  absorbing  game 
of  chess  with  Don  Christopher^  the  shrewdest 
and  most  scientific  brother  in  the  convent ;  and 
when  Fabrizio  rose,  exhausted  but  victorious, 
his  sallow  cheeks  glowed  with  more  triumph 
than  ever  conqueror  felt  on  a  field  of  battle. 

The  infant  Earl  of  Chester  was  not  idle  that 
morning.  His  rank  already  brought  some  irk- 
some restraints  with  it,  and  Lettice's  utmost 
blandishments  were  needed  to  keep  him  still 
while  receiving  for  hours  the  homage  of  one 
vassal  after  another.  By  her  help,  however, 
he  acquitted  himself  well,  and  neither  yawned 
nor  looked  about  him  while  the  yard-long 
charter,  securing  the  forestership  of  Mara  and 
Mondrem  to  the  Dones,  was  recited  in  his  hear- 
ing. Nay,  he  was  roused  to  attention  when 
the  document  proceeded  to  assert  their  right, 
and  that  of  their  heirs,  to  ^  all  windfallen  oaks 
and  birches,  to  all  weasels,  cattes,  hogges,  or 
rabbits,  and  to  all  hives  of  bees^  found  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  forest. 

But  the  princess  eye  kindled,  and  his  broad 
chest  heaved  when   brave   Sir  Piers  Legh  of 
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Lyme  came  forward,  and,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
rehearsed  how  his  forefather_,  ^  Perkin-a-Legh/ 
had  fought  at  Cressy,  and  taken  the  French 
chamberlain,  Tankerville,  prisoner,  and  relieved 
the  banner  of  the  Black  Prince.  For  this  ser- 
vice had  been  granted  forty  marks  per  annum 
to  him  and  his  line  for  ever,  from  the  earldom 
of  Chester. 

It  was  in  the  sumptuous  chantry  erected  by 
Su'  William  Trowtbecke  in  1424,  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Mary,  that  the  triple  marriage  took 
place.  '  For  beauty  and  richnesse  of  work,^ 
says  a  chronicler,  who  saw  it  in  its  glory,  '  it  is 
exceeded  by  no  chantry  in  all  England.^  This 
exquisite  gem  of  church  architecture  has  long 
since  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
like  the  powerful  family  by  whom  it  was 
built,  and  dedicated  to  the  ^  eternal  and  undi- 
vided Trinity  f  but,  as  if  in  mockery  of  our 
short-lived  span,  the  parchment  is  still  extant 
and  legible  on  w^hich  Sir  William  Trowtbecke 
caused  to  be  writ  his  agreement  with  '  Thomas 
Betes,  mason,'  for  the  building  and  adorning  of 
the  same  !  We  are  struck  with  the  business- 
like tone  of  the  document,  and  the  stipulations 
accurately  laid  down  respecting  each  detail, 
even  to  the  '  stone,  sonde,  lyme,  water,  wynd- 
G  2 
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lasi^e^  and  stuff  for  to  scaflfalde  with^  and  such 
ntliere  necessaries  as  the  foresaid  Thomas 
hedes  ;'  and  '  the  foresaid  Wilham  shall  pay  the 
foresaid  Thomas  as  the  work  goes  forwarde, 
and  also  give  him  a  gowne/ 

The  dimensions  of  the  chantry  are  accu- 
rately given.  ^  1 8  fote  wide^  it  is  to  be^  '  and 
as  high  as  hit  nedes  reasonably  to  be^  with  5 
faire  and  clenely  wroght  wyndowes^  full  of 
light ;  one  gable  wyndowe  in  the  est  ende,  with 
4  lights ;  3  on  the  sothe  side^  and  one  in  the 
W.  ende,  in  the  best  wise  to  be  deviset.  The 
chappelle  to  be  battellet  above,  like  to  the  littel 
closet  withinne  the  Castel  of  Chester,  with  a 
corbel  table  longyng  thereto,  and  at  ayther  end 
3  honest  fynyals/  ^  And  the  foresaid  Thomas 
shall,  by  the  oversight  of  Maester  John  Asser, 
make  the  chapell,  and  all  things  that  longen 
thereto  (mason-craft)  honestly.  In  witnesse 
of  the  whech  thynge  to  these  p^sente  enden- 
tures,  the  pities  foresaid,  aither  anendes 
another,  have  set  to  their  seal  x  .  Given  at 
Chester,  the  Mononday  next  before  the  Feaste 
of  the  Natyvyte  of  Seynte  J.  the  Baptist,  in 
the  yere  of  Kyng  Henry  (the  Sixt  after  the 
Conquest)  XI  / 

Something  must  have  been  deficient  in  the 
construction  of  this  beautiful  edifice,  since  only 
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two  hundred  years  later  it  fell  in,  crushing  the 
gorgeous  alabaster  monuments  that  covered  the 
remains  of  our  chamberlain,  his  wife,  and 
several  of  their  descendants.  So  passes  the 
glory  of  this  world  ! 

Here  Eglanbie  Trowtbecke  became  the  wife 
of  Hugh  of  Kynderton;  an  event  notified  to 
the  country  round  by  glad  peals  from  every 
steeple  in  the  city. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  the  various 
pageants  that  occupied  the  rest  of  the  long 
Midsummer-day.  The  whole  procession  ad- 
journed to  St.  John^s  Church  to  witness,  accord- 
ing to  yearly  custom,  the  homage  paid  by 
the  Cheshire  minstrels  to  the  Lord  of  Dut- 
ton.  The  twenty-four  city  guilds  were  pre- 
sent, the  mayor  and  shrieves  clothed  in  scar- 
let. On  reaching  the  church,  young  Piers 
Dutton  alighted  from  horseback,  and  proceeded 
with  a  great  company  into  the  glorious  old 
Norman  chancel ;  in  which  place,  says  the 
record,  '  a  sette  of  the  loud  musicke  upon  their 
knees,  played  a  solemn  lesson  or  two ;  which 
ended,  they  arose  upp,  crying,  '  God  blesse  the 
King  and  the  heir  of  Dutton  !'  The  musickers 
walking  in  pairs,  with  white  scarves  across  their 
shoulders,  then  left  the  church.^ 

The  King  and  Queen,  who  had  honoured  the 
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'  triple  alliance  ^  with  their  presence^  next 
adjourned  with  an  immense  train  to  the  Rood- 
eye,  a  green,  flat  mead  by  the  river  side.  On 
their  way,  strange,  barbarous  pageants,  the 
origin  of  those  ^  Midsummer  showes '  which 
thirty  years  later  made  Chester  famous,  greeted 
their  eyes  and  ears.  There  were  ^  men  in 
green  ivies,  with  clubs,  and  black  hair  and 
beards,  very  ougly  to  behold,^  scattering  fire. 
Another  personage  '  descended  from  above  in  a 
cloude,  his  winges  and  all  other  matters  in 
pompe,  and  heavenly  musicke  with  him,^  and 
delivered  an  oration  to  the  bridesfolks.  Then 
came  ^  one  on  horseback  called  Love,  and 
another  on  horseback  called  Envy,  whom  Love 
did  comfort  in  pompe.'  The  silver  arrows 
were  next  shot  for,  and  other  prizes  bestowed 
by  Eglanbie  and  her  sister  brides  on  the  best 
hurlers,  wrestlers,  quoit  and  quintain  players. 
Then  they  returned  in  state  to  the  Pentice  Hall, 
near  the  High  Cross,  where  a  magnificent 
banquet  had  been  provided  by  the  city  for  its 
royal  and  illustrious  guests.  It  were  impossible 
to  describe  the  gorgeousness  of  their  dress  and 
equipages  on  that  day,  the  stiff  silks,  the  cloth 
of  gold,  the  towering  head-dresses.  It  were 
also    hard   to   sav  which   was   most  beautiful. 
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Queen  Margaret,  then  scarcely  thirty,  and 
beaming  with  smiles  and  affability,  or  the 
Baroness  Eglanbie,  with  her  softened,  downcast 
look.  Yet  even  these  conld  not  entirely  with- 
draw the  beholder^ s  eye  from  a  face  and  form 
of  exquisite,  though  faded  loveliness.  Majestic 
and  serene,  the  aged  Lady  Kynderton  stood 
near  her  princely  charge,  rejoicing  in  others 
happiness,  and  breathing  inward  prayers  that  it 
might  prove  lasting.  Sometimes,  indeed,  her 
thoughts  wandered  from  the  present  scene  to  fol- 
low a  lonely  traveller  wending  his  way  towards 
the  Castle  of  Middleham.  Her  Richard,  her 
darling  grandson,  had  set  forth  on  his  perilous 
errand  that  morning.  Ere  doing  so,  however, 
he  had  opened  his  heart  to  her  on  the  subject 
of  his  long-cherished  love  for  Letitia,  and  as 
guardian  to  the  motherless  girl,  he  had  asked 
her  sanction  before  revealing  that  love.  It  had 
been  granted,  and  Lettice^s  reply,  though 
faltering,  had  left  no  doubt  of  her  affection. 
No  troth  had  been  plighted,  no  promise  ex- 
changed between  them  -,  for  her  uncertainty 
respecting  Maurice^s  sentiments,  and  her  duty 
towards  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  would  re- 
main in  her  charge  till  next  Pasquetide,  alike 
forbade  an  engagement  :  but  she  and  Richard 
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now  fully  understood  one  another^  and  the 
remembrance  of  that  hour  filled  his  heart  with 
musings  so  sweet  as  beguiled  his  journey  of  its 
dreariness,  and  gave  to  the  barren  wolds  over 
which  he  rode  the  aspect  of  a  garden  of  delight. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF    ST.    THECLA^S-EVE. 

Weep  not  as  yet ;  behold,  another  sword, 

Of  sharper  edge,  shall  cause  thy  tears  to  flow. 

Weight's  Dante. 

WHILE  the  loud  voices  of  jubilee  and 
feasting  rang  through  Chester,  and 
were  re-echoed  from  every  corner  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, there  was  an  under- chime  of  grave  and 
threatening  import  distinctly  audible  to  ail 
watchful  ears.  The  Queen  heard  it,  and  (says 
Holinshed)  ^having  a  vigilant  eie  to  all  her 
business,-*  took  counsel  with  the  Dukes  of 
Stafford  and  Buckingham,  and  her  other  lords, 
how  to  arrest  the  progress  of  that  great  and 
warlike  company  now  assembling  at  ^liddle- 
ham.  Should  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  with  this 
host  effect  a  meeting  with  the  Duke  of  York 
and  his  force  at  Ludlow,  ruin  to  the  Lancas- 
trian cause  must  ensue.  Wherefore  the  Queen 
sent  for  Lord  Audeley,  and  adjured  him  by 
his    allegiance    to    collect    an    army    without 
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delay,  and  crush  Salisbury  on  his  southward 
march. 

'  Bring  Salisbury  before  me,  dead  or  alive/ 
she  is  reported  to  have  said ;  and  the  fiery 
Baron  took  an  oath_,  in  her  presence,  that  he 
would  do  so. 

How  many  passages  of  former  goodfellow- 
ship,  how  many  old  and  dear  remembrances 
must  have  been  stifled,  before  matters  could 
come  to  this  !  for  the  Tuchet  and  the  Nevill  had 
been  friends  in  youth.  Born  in  the  same 
year,  they  had  fought  side  by  side  abroad,  and 
sat  side  by  side  in  the  council-board  at  home, 
during  King  Henry's  minority.  Both  were 
men  of  unstained  honour,  both  are  spoken 
of  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  day  as  chief 
'  pillars  of  the  state.'  Salisbury,  as  warden  of 
the  Northern  Marches,  had  gained  much  fame 
by  driving  back  repeated  incursions  of  the 
Scots.  He  had  afterwards  served  gallantly  in 
France,  having  under  his  own  pennon  7 
knights,  49  men-at-arms,  and  1046  archers ; 
and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  continued 
to  take  part  in  the  French  wars  long  after 
the  brave  Tuchet  had  been  recalled  to  serve 
his  king  at  home,  and  thus  had  acquired  a 
deeper    knowledge  of  the  '  sleights  of  warlike 
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policy^    then    beginning  to  be   practised^  and 
to  supersede  the  headlong  valour  of  former  ages. 

After  his  brief  and  irregular  occupation  of 
the  woolsack  (to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted)^ he  had  thrown  himself  completely  into 
the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law  the  Duke  of 
York.  He  had,  however_,  kept  some  terms  with 
the  Queen  up  to  the  pre™us.Xovember,  when 
the  attack  upon  his  son  at  Westminster  led, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  a  hopeless  and  bloody 
quan-el ;  and  now  he  was  preparing  for  war 
with  as  much  keenness  and  ardour  as  his 
rival  Audeley,  but  with  a  larger  share  of  fore- 
thought and  wariness. 

It  seemed  as  if  Queen  Margaret  could  not 
tear  herself  away  from  the  counties  which  had 
greeted  her  with  so  much  love  and  loyalty. 
She  spent  July,  August,  and  the  first  fortnight 
of  September  north  of  the  Trent ;  and  even 
then,  after  escorting  the  King  as  far  as  Coles- 
hill,  retraced  her  steps  into  Staffordshire. 
The  glory  of  the  summer  had  ere  this  passed 
away, — 

The  sylvan  slopes,  with  com-clad  fields, 
Were  hung  as  if  with  golden  shields. 
Bright  trophies  of  the  sun  ; 

and    the    country   people    began    in   haste    to 
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gather  in  this  harvest  treasure,  fearing  lest  the 
'  dogs  of  war'  should  be  '^let  slip/  and  trample 
and  destroy  it  ere  it  was  fully  ripe.  Scarcely 
was  it  housed,  even  where  most  forward, 
when  the  vassals  of  the  leading  Lancas- 
trians in  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  South  Lan- 
cashire received  orders  to  join  their  lords  and 
rally  with  them  rgund  Lord  Audeley^s  standard. 
Eagerly  and  confidently  did  they  chain  the 
silver  swan  to  their  arms,  and  hasten  to  obey 
the  summons.  Such  gentlemen,  meanwhile, 
as  were  prepared  to  shed  their  blood  for  the 
Kose  of  Snow,  collected  their  followers,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  either  towards 
Ludlow  or  Middleham.  They  were  a  resolute 
band,  but  few  in  number,  compared  with  their 
opponents.  Of  Richard  Venables,  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  influential  of  their  number, 
nothing  had  been  heard  either  by  Lettice  or 
the  aged  Baroness  since  his  departure  on  Mid- 
summer-day. The  lack  of  tidings  was  less 
surprising  and  alarming  then  than  it  would  be 
in  more  peaceful  days,  for  but  few  could  be 
trusted  with  letters  whose  contents  were  per- 
haps of  vital  import,  or  if  in  themselves  harm- 
less, yet  penned  by  persons  obnoxious  to  the 
government.       Nevertheless,   his    silence    was 
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a  cause  of  deep  and  wearing  anxiety  to  both^ 
and  they  found  it  hard  to  maintain  their  cheer- 
fulness on  the  mere  negative  comfort  that  he 
had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen's 
emissaries  in  those  parts. 

Consolation  came  at  an  unexpected  time  and 
place.  The  22nd  of  September,  St.  Thecla's- 
eve,  had  always  been  observed  by  the  three 
orphans  as  the  ^obit/  or  anniversary  of  their 
mother's  death.  On  the  2  ist^  therefore,  Lettice, 
who  was  at  Helegh  Castle  with  her  royal 
mistress,  obtained  two  days'  leave  of  absence, 
and  in  the  freshness  of  dewy  morning  rode 
with  Maurice  to  Newbolde.  There  they  had 
hoped  to  meet  Cecily,  who  set  great  store  by 
the  celebration  of  the  morrow,  and  would  not 
easily  be  deterred  from  attending  it.  Not  find- 
ing her,  however,  Lettice  readily  acceded  to 
Maurice's  proposal  that  they  should  ramble 
together  on  the  dear  hilLside,  as  in  days  of 
yore.  She  joyfully  sprang  on  the  old  sure- 
footed pony  that  had  carried  her  as  a  child  over 
its  crags  and  gullies,  and  with  Deva  on  her 
wrist  set  forth.  Two  or  three  foresters  followed, 
and  INIaurice  walked  at  her  bridle-rein. 

She  observed  that  he  shunned  the  village- 
green  and  church,  rather  choosing  to  lead  her 
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pony  througli  a  tangled  thicket.  She  asked 
him  why_,  for,  except  on  the  one  subject  of  her 
love  for  Richard  Venables,  there  had  never  been 
reserve  or  constraint  between  them, 

'  If  ye  must  knoAv_,  sister/  he  replied,  '  I  am 
fretted,  sore  fretted,  by  the  ill-doings  of  my 
hundred  men-at-arms.  For  two  months  past 
have  they  been  housed,  part  at  the  manor,  part 
in  the  village,  and  not  a  day  passeth  but  I  hear 
heavy  complaints  against  them.  Three  days  since 
I  received  a  brief  bill  from  Sir  Armine,  praying 
to  speak  with  me  touching  these  fellows.  '  They 
do  swear,  fight,  and  drink,^  saith  he ;  ^  one 
specially,  yclept  black  Gamul^  (thou  knowest 
him,  Lettice,  a  very  giant  for  thew  and  sinew), 
'  hath  already  done  more  mischief  by  his  vile 
manners  than  a  life-time  will  undo.^  So  writeth 
the  priest;  thereupon  I  spoke  to  Gamul,  but 
he,  being  at  the  time  cup-shotten,  as  I  suppose, 
waxed  insolent,  and  said  his  pay  was  not 
enough.  No  able-bodied  swordsman  could  live 
on  a  shilling  a-day,  and  he  must  eke  it  out 
else-how  !^ 

*  He  doth  impose  on  thy  youth,^  observed 
Lettice ;  ^  for  well  I  wot  my  Lord  of  Audeley^s 
swordsmen  be  content  with  a  shilling  a-day, 
and  so  be  the  Kynderton  men-at-arms  also.^ 
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'  I  know  it/  said  Maurice^  '  and  come  what 
may,  will  not  be  trampled  on.  But  what  is  to 
be  done,  sister  V 

^  Speak  to  Piers  so  soon  as  he  shall  return 
home/  said  Lettice,  ^  and  to  Sir  Armine  now/ 
So  saying  she  reined  in  her  pony,  and  brought 
him  to  a  dead  stop  opposite  a  little  opening  in  the 
copse,  whence  the  church  could  be  seen.  Its 
grey  spire  pointing  to  heaven  was  a  salutary 
memento  of  things  unseen  and  unchangeable; 
but  the  white  clouds  that  drifted  over  it,  or  the 
shining  veering  weathercock  that  surmounted 
it,  were  more  apt  emblems  of  Maurice^ s  mood 
at  that  moment. 

'  Piers  and  I,^  he  replied,  '  have  never  met 
since  that  June  evening,  thou  rememberest,  at 
the  Halsteds ;  he  would  but  chide  me  for  my 
self,  will — say  rather,  for  my  zeal  to  serve  the 
Queen.  Thou  shaVst  thy  head,  Lettice; 
truly  Piers,  or  his  friend  the  recreant  Venables, 
has  made  half  an  Yorkist  of  thee/ 

^  No  recreants  they,  but  knightly,  gentle 
knights,^  answered  Lettice,  colouring  very 
deeply.  ^  Unkind  Maurice,  thus  to  rate  the 
absent.^ 

He  melted  at  once. 

'  Bear    with   me,    darling,^    he    whispered ; 
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'  there  be  times  when  I  could  '  divide  myself 
and  go  to  buffets/  my  humour  is  so  fro  ward. 
They  be  true  knights^  both  of  them  ;  and  to 
Piers  I  owe  such  thanks  as  a  longer  life  than 
mine  is  like  to  be,  could  not  repay.  Should  we 
never  meet  more_,  tell  him  I  said  so,  Lettice.^ 

Lettice  gazed  in  his  face  with  wistful  in- 
quiry. 

'It  is  nothing/  he  answered,  more  cheer- 
fully, '  only  the  '  doleful  dumps^  thou  didst  use 
to  laugh  me  out  of,  and  something  in  the 
aspect  of  the  times,  leading  men  to  think  that 
Rob  "Wantwit^s  words  shall  soon  come  true, — 

Betwixt  the  sickle  and  the  sock 
All  England  shall  have  a  pluck. 

'  Come  on,^  he  added,  taking  the  pony's  rein^ 
'  we  will  range  the  free  hill  together  now,  and 
blow  these  vapours  away.  When  evening  comes 
I  will  seek  counsel  and  shrift  from  Sir  Armine.' 

They  wandered  on,  now  talking,  now  silent, 
till  the  ridge  of  the  hill  was  gained.  Here 
Lettice  dismounted,  and  they  slowly  rambled 
towards  her  favourite  '  Woodcocks'  Well.'  Its 
cool  waters  bubbled  up  silently  and  in  shadow ; 
the  leaves  of  the  feathery  fern  nodded  over  it, 
and  stroked  Lettice' s  golden  hair  and  fanned 
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Maurice's  throbbing  brow,  as  by  turns  they 
stooped  to  drink.  Hand  in  hand  they  knelt 
and  rose  again,  then  Maurice  drew  his  sister 
to  a  low  grey  rock,  hard  by,  that  projected 
its  round  head  above  the  barren  moor.  It 
formed  a  centre,  round  which  the  lilac  heather, 
the  everflowering  golden  gorse  and  the  deli- 
cate blue  bell  bloomed  in  sweet  profusion.  At 
this  point  the  wild  moor  joined  a  copse  of 
low  but  thick  trees,  the  resort  of  many  singing 
birds  in  summer,  and  still  alive  with  the  cheer- 
ful twitterings  of  autumn.  A  background  of 
rock  shut  out  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  at  their 
feet  lay  the  whole  vale  of  Cheshire.  Sitting 
down  by  Lettice  on  the  grey  stone,  Maurice 
said  abruptly — 

^  I  was  unkind,  sister,  doubly  unkind,  in  that 
I  mis-spoke  Richard  Venables ;  for  well  I  wot 
he  is  not  indifferent  to  thee,  and  thou  art 
dear  as  light  to  him.  There  shall  need  no 
great  treaty  between  you  when  better  times 
come.' 

'  And  thou  wilt  not  gainsay,  Maurice  V  she 
asked,  scarcely  trusting  her  ears  as  she  heard 
his  gentle  tone. 

*  Wherefore  should  I  V  he  in  his  turn  asked. 
*  A  pang  of  sharp-toothed  jealousy  did  indeed 

VOL.  II.  H 
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rack  my  brain  at  first ;  and  ever  and  anon,  doth 
renew  its  gnawings,  bnt,  in  my  better  moods,  I 
joy  to  know  thee  protected.  Thou  shalt  need 
stout  heart  and  stalwart  arm,  when  mine,  per- 
chance, shall  be  stark  in  the  mould/ 

Before  she  could  reply,  a  forester  accosted 
them,  and,  touching  his  bonnet,  in  which  was 
a  crimson  rosette,  said, — 

'  Worshipful  master,  you  are  wanted  in  all 
haste  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.' 

'  Whaf  s  the  coil  now  ?^  asked  Maurice,  his 
mind  misgiving  him  that  some  fresh  conse- 
quence of  his  own  recklessness  might  be  about 
to  burst  on  his  head. 

'  So  please  you,  sir,'  began  the  forester,  re- 
luctantly. 

'  It  pleaseth  me  not  a  whit,  Hodge,'  replied 
his  young  master,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience ; 
'  but  speak  out,  man,  tell  thy  news,  bad  though 
it  be.' 

The  forester  shifted  from  one  leg  to  the 
other,  coughed,  twisted  his  cap  into  various 
shapes,  tried,  in  short,  every  expedient  by 
which  embarrassed  people  put  off  a  disagreeable 
disclosure. 

'  So  please  you,  sir,'  he  began  again,  and 
this  time  unreproved ;  ^  Goodman  Dale  missed 
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six  of  his  fat  kine  this  morn  at  daybreak  ;  he 
and  the  neighbours  have  been  out  after  tliem 
all  day  ;  by  good  luck  they  lighted  on  E>ob 
Wantwit,  the  innocent,  and  he_,  being  asked 
where  the  cattle  were,  pointed  his  finger  toward 
Macclesfield  hills,  and  said  : — 

Over  the  moorland  and  far  enough 

Ye  shall  find  your  beeves  by  Wild  Boar's  Clough. 

And  so  they  did;  and  with  them,  a  parcel  of 
your  forreners.  Master  Maurice,  the  archer 
yclept  '  Swart  Hector,^  and  that  pretty  fellow 
they  call  ^  Swashing  Bill,'  and  half  a  dozen 
more;  they  were  selling  the  beeves  to  a  score 
of  stout  men-at-arms,  unknown  in  these  parts, 
but  all  wearing  the  White  Rose  in  their 
bonnets,  and  they  had  even  then  struck  hands 
upon  the  bargain ;  a  dry  one  it  was  like  to  be, 
for  never  a  bush  hangs  out  in  those  parts.  So 
Gafier  Dale  fell  upon  them  unawares  and  routed 
them,  he  and  the  bold  yeomen  and  villeins 
with  him,  though  not  without  some  broken 
pates  ;  they  recovered  the  kine,  and  took  your 
men-at-arms,  ^Master  Maurice,  (all  but  Swart 
Hector,  Avhich  ran  away,)  and  brought  them 
home ;  a  parlous  thing  it  is  to  see  them  with 
your  cognisance  on  their  breasts  '/ 

^  It  shall  be  torn  ofi"  them  straight,  the  caitiff 
H  % 
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cut-purses/  cried  Maurice,  scarlet  with  passion  ; 
'  Hodge,  come  with  me,  and  you,  Kit  and  Robin, 
attend  your  lady  home  at  her  leisure/ 

He  strode  down  the  hill,  scarcely  tarrying 
to  greet  Hal  Nixon,  whom  he  presently  met, 
and  with  whom  we  must  now  turn  back  to 
Woodcocks^  Well. 

On  perceiving  Mistress  Lettice,  Hal  '  louted 
low,^  and  placed  in  her  hand  a  packet  of  which 
the  superscription  was  in  her  sister^s  writing. 

'  Dame  Cecily,'  he  briefly  said,  '  being  hin- 
dered by  the  dangerousness  of  the  roads  and 
other  causes,  from  riding  to  the  manor,  had  sent 
her  offerings  by  him  and  Hamo,  enjoining  them 
to  return  to  the  Halsteds  the  next  evening.^ 

He  drew  back,  and  Lettice  resumed  her 
seat  on  the  grey  rock,  and  broke  the  seal  of 
her  packet.  Within  the  outer  sheet  were  a 
few  lines  from  Cecily,  as  follows  : — 

^  Right  dear  sister,  it  irketh  me  sore  to  send 
you  but  a  pen-and-paper  greeting,  nathless 
I  may  not  choose  but  content  myself  there- 
with, for  Piers  will  not  hear  of  my  journeying 
into  Cheshire  at  this  unsettled  and  perilous 
time,  and  he  unable  to  come  with  me. 

'Enclosed  herein  you  shall  find  a  letter, 
sent  by  a  safe  hand   from  Middleham,  and  in- 
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scribed  indeed  to  me ;  but  meant,  as  I  shrewdly 
guess,  for  thee,  sweet  heart  !  I  scarce  can 
write,  for  my  little  man  is  cutting  a  back- 
tooth  somewhat  hardly,  and  will  not  be  off  my 
knee  night  nor  day. 

'  Item — I  pray  you  remind  Parnel  concern- 
ing the  syrup  of  treacle  she  did  prescribe  for 
him,  and  send  me  a  pot  by  Hal.  Farewell, 
dear  sister,  and  God  have  you  in  His  keeping, 
and  send  you  all  your  desires  to  the  uttermost. 
Kiss  my  Maurice  for  me,  and  be  my  bedes- 
woman  to-morrow  with  blessed  Thecla. 
'  From  your  loving 

'  Cecilie.^ 
•  The  Halsteds,  at  Prime,  Sept.  21.' 

A  letter  on  coarser  paper,  and  indited  in  a 
bold  hand,  lay  within  this  envelope.  The 
pierced  dragon  on  the  broken  seal  showed 
Lettice  at  once  that  the  writer  was  a  Venables. 
She  opened  it  with  a  thrill  of  emotion  and 
thankfulness,  and  read  thus  : — 

'  To  the  right  worshipful  Ladie  Holforde, 
this  by  a  safe  hand. 

'  Honoured  Ladie,  I  commend  me  to  you ; 
letting  you  weet  that  six  weeks  agone  I  sent 
you  a  letter,  and  a  ring  with  a  diamond ;  from 
which  letter  ye  might  conceive  what  I  would 
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ye  should  do  with  the  ring,  with  other  tidings 
and  things  which  I  prayed  you  say  for  me ; 
which  letter,  Markhame  my  henchman  had 
the  bearing  of;  I  have  but  just  learnt  that  he 
is  either  dead  or  else  hard  escaped,  whereof  I 
am  right  heavy,  and  I  also  fear  that  for  lack 
of  tidings,  mine  aged  kinswoman  and  another 
shall  have  misdoubted  of  my  fidelity. 

^  This  Castel  of  Middleham  is  the  fairest  in 
Richmontshire,  being  metely  dyked,  and  water 
for  the  dyke  carried  to  the  top  of  the  rokky 
hill  whereon  it  stands.  It  is  very  dark  within, 
a  strong  wall  of  groutwork  with  four  towers, 
enfolding,  as  it  were,  the  old  Fitz  Ranulph 
keep.  Herein  be  a  fair  hall  and  chapelle ; 
my  Lord  of  Salisburie,  not  content  with  this, 
hath  this  summer  added  a  chantry  to  the 
church  of  Middleham,  where  masses  shall  be 
sung  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  for  ever.  Pray 
heaven  they  be  not  needed  yet !  Piers  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  my  lord  is  right  hale  and 
hearty,  and  maketh  merry  with  his  captains. 
They  be  mostly  Yorkshiremen,  with  fifteen 
hundred  bold  archers  at  their  back,  besides 
men  of  other  arms,  all  which  be  lodged  in  and 
about  the  Castel.  Sir  Thomas  Haryngton  is 
here,  and  the  good  Knight  Sir  Jno.  Traffordo, 
wdth   fifty   men^   well   horsed,    harnessed,    and 
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arrayed.  The  Erie  declareth  himself  well 
pleased  with  my  followers,  and,  indeed,  these 
two  months  they  have  kept  clear  of  all  brawls, 
and  demeaned  themselves  as  gentlemanly,  com- 
fortable fellows  !  Thus  much  for  Piers ;  to 
you,  lady,  I  would  write,  if  I  dared,  of  far 
other  matters.  Pardon  the  rudeness  of  this 
poor  bill,  and  should  it  meet  her  eye  whose 
image  is  ever  present  with  me,  tell  her — 

She  shall  not  miss 
To  have  my  heart  tofore  my  biU  I  wis ! 

I  pray  the  good  saints  have  her  and  you  in 
their  keeping.  AVe  may  soon  meet,  if,  as  I 
think,  our  host  shall  move  southwards  as  soon 
as  its  provisioning  is  complete.  Truly,  if  you 
could  see  the  multitude  of  cattel,  sheep,  bacons, 
salt-fish,  quarters  of  flour,  and  tuns  of  wine 
and  meal  already  prepared  for  our  march,  ye 
would  think,  in  respect  of  victualling,  there 
remained  little  to  be  done.  The  Earl  of 
Warrewyk  is  shortly  expected  from  Callys  with 
his  galleys,  and  day  and  night  we  look  sea-wards 
for  him  from  the  Keep- tower,but  hitherto  in  vain. 
If  he  delay  long,  we  shall  not  wait  for  him.  The 
post  tarrieth,  so  farewell,  lady. — Your  faithful, 

'  Rig.  Venables. 
'Castel  of  Middleham,  Sept.  14.' 
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Lettice  was  infinitely  cheered  by  this  letter, 
and  after  perusing  it  more  than  once_,  and 
dwelling  awhile  on  the  thought  of  Lady 
Kynderton^s  joy  when  she  should  impart  to 
her  its  tidings,  she  returned  home.  Of  Maurice 
she  saw  little  more  that  day.  His  refractory 
men-at-arms  gave  him  ample  employment;  for, 
the  flood-gates  being  once  opened,  it  seemed  as 
if  every  villager  had  some  complaint  to  lay 
against  them.  Geese  and  poultry  stolen, 
reckonings  at  the  *  Bush  ^  unpaid,  corn-fields 
recklessly  trampled  down ;  these  and  much 
graver  ofi'ences  now  came  to  light,  and  Maurice 
was  almost  driven  frantic  by  the  confused  but 
vociferous  accusations  poured  into  his  ears. 
As  for  the  five  culprits  of  the  morning,  they 
proved  long  to  have  been  the  terror  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  numerous  acts  of  fraud 
and  violence  (committed  during  Maurice's  at- 
tendance, with  a  part  only  of  his  retinue,  on 
the  Uueen  and  Prince)  were  now  proved  against 
them.  In  those  days  the  forms  of  justice 
being  often  dispensed  with,  Maurice^s  first  im- 
pulse was  to  hang  up  two  or  three  of  the  most 
flagrant  offenders  to  the  next  tree.  Happily, 
the  chantry  priest  appeared  at  this  crisis;  his 
mild  though  firm  counsels  cooled  Maurice^s  im- 
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petuosity.  The  criminals  were  bound  hand 
and  foot^  and  confined  under  a  strong  guard  ; 
and  a  letter  was  despatched  by  Maurice  to  his 
kinsman^  Sir  John  Done^  now  at  Helegh,  re- 
questing urgently  his  counsel  and  assistance  in 
dealing  with  them. 

Satisfied  that  he  had  acted  for  the  best^  but 
heavy  in  spirit,  and  fall  of  self-accusing  thoughts^ 
Maurice  went  in  search  of  his  sister.  She 
had  gone  to  vespers  with  Parnel^  visiting  on 
the  way  sundry  old  friends  and  pensioners  of 
hers  and  Cecily's^  to  whom  her  presence  brought 
gladness^  mingled  with  regrets.  She  herself 
longed  for  the  solemn  quietness  of  the  church 
to  still  the  flutterings  of  her  heart.  The 
sudden  rebound  from  long  suspense  to  happy 
certainty  of  Richard's  safety^  was  almost  more 
than  her  eager  spirit  could  bear.  True, 
Maurice's  embarrassments  were  a  trouble  to 
her,  but  she  knew  he  had  good  friends,  who 
would  help  to  extricate  him  from  them,  and 
good  sense  to  make  him  profit  by  the  severe 
lesson  they  had  taught  him.  As  for  his  gloomy 
presentiments,  they  were  so  frequent  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  '  doleful  dumps '  that  she 
knew  perfectly  how  to  deal  with  them.  Her 
sportive,  caressing   tenderness  never   failed    to 
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charm  tliem  away,  and  so  she  trusted  it  would 
again.  So  with  buoyant  step,  and  the  sweet 
dimpling  smile  of  early  youth,  she  sped  to 
church,  almost  faster  than  Parnel  could  fol- 
low. 

'  Softly,  ladybird,  softly,  curb  thy  speed  a 
little,^  she  panted  forth  ;  '  the  bell  hath  scarce 
begun  to  chime,  and  Gammer  Dale  and 
Nicholas  be  far  behind.  Ah,  old  Nicholas  ! 
he  is  right  weary  of  this  place  now  the  ]Manor 
is  empty,  and  he  hath  none  to  prate  withal. 
And  Master  Maurice's  archers  (a  murrain  on 
them,  saith  he)  have  with  their  pranks  turned 
the  village  upside  down  !  Marry,  he  is  right 
glad  to  remove  to  the  Halsteds  at  your  lady 
sister's  courteous  inviting,  and  he  sendeth  her 
word  by  Hal  that,  come  Michaelmas,  he  shall 
not  fail  to  be  there.' 

'  It  was  kindly  thought  of  Cecily,'  said 
Lettice ;  '  and  what  saith  Hal  of  Childe 
Waryn  ?' 

'  Oh !  that  he  waxeth  prettily,  and  is  a 
gradely  impe,'  replied  Parnel,  enthusiastically. 
'  He  knoweth  not  what  fear  is,  and  laughed  with 
glee  when  his  father's  morion  was  set  upon  his 
head  !  He  will  stretch  forth  his  little  hand, 
and  play  with  the  great  blood- hound  Sir  Richard 
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of  Venables  brought  from  Spain ;  nay,  he 
would  even  stroke  the  stubby  locks  of  that 
misshapen  elf,  Rob  Wantwit,  were  he  not 
hindered  from  so  doing.  Oh  !  he  is  a  lad  of 
life ;  a  very  impe  of  fame  V 

^Like  his  father  before  him/  observed 
Lettice^  maliciously. 

*  Very  like_,  very  like/  cried  Parnel,  falling 
readily  into  the  snare.  '  Yet  not  altogether 
so,  for  at  eighteen  month  old  my  foster-son 
did  cry,  '  on,  on,  my  merry  men,^  so  plainly, 
that  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  which  heard  him, 
could  scarce  trust  his  own  ears  !  Oh  !  ^twas 
a  marvellous  proper  child.  But  I  do  doat  and 
prattle,  like  a  fond  fool,  of  other  days,  for- 
getting the  concernments  of  this  present  time. 
Heard  ye.  Mistress  Lettice,  of  the  strange 
sights  that  have  been  seen  on  Bloreheath  this 
se^nnight  ?^ 

'Nothing,  good  Parnel.  Prithee,  tell  me 
of  them  when  thou  shalt  have  recovered  thy 
lacking  breath  !^ 

'  Well,  then,  Hal  Nixon  saith  that  morn  by 
morn  three  maidens,  ghastly  pale,  and  with 
locks  unkempt,  have  risen  out  of  the  waters  of 
Tyrley  foss.  Peasants  going  by  to  the  harvest- 
fields  have  seen  them  through  the  mist  combing 
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their  long  hair^  and   heard  them  chanty  with 
wild  wailing  voices^  such  a  lay  as  this  : — 

Ere  yet  the  haw  berry  on  Blore 

Have  reddened  in  the  frost, 
A  battle  bloody,  fierce  and  fell, 

Shall  there  be  won  and  lost.* 

'  ^Tis  a  strange  story/  said  Lettice,  ^  and 
bodes  no  good  to  Tyrley's  Lord,  the  dear  and 
noble  Tuchet  !  Yet  now  I  bethink  me_,  Parnel, 
I  have  myself  heard  the  owls  on  Tyrley  wall, 
screeching  and  gibbering  before  day-break,  and 
have  beheld  such  wTeaths  of  white  mist  rising 
from  the  moat,  as  simple  folk  might  deem  to 
be  bogarts  !^ 

'  Simple  folk/  rejoined  Parnel,  sharply  ;  ^  ye 
count  me,  perchance,  among  the  simple  folk, 
forgetting.  Mistress  Lettice,  that  though  I  have 
lived  twenty  year,  off  and  on,  in  this  uncouth 
country,  where  folks'  heads  be  as  dull  and 
heavy  as  their  cheeses,  yet  was  my  prime  of 
life  spent  in  the  land  of  Burgundy,  ay,  and 
in  the  court  of  the  Duchess  Michelle,  of 
blessed  memory/ 

'  Dear  Parnel,'  replied  Lettice,  '  how   should 

*  Local  tradition,  quoted  from  a  lecture  on  Blore- 
heath,  delivered  by  W,  Beam ont,  Esq.,  before  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society  at  Chester. 
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even  my  Cestrian  thick-headedness  be  oblivious 
of  that,  since  daily  for  many  years  thou  hast 
rehearsed  it  in  mine  ears  ?  But  proceed;  thou 
wast  about  to  speak/ 

'  I  was  about  to  say/  replied  Parnel,  ^  that 
the  Duchess  Michelle,  albeit  of  the  gentlest 
blood  of  Europe,  devoutly  did  believe  that 
spirits  walk ;  so  doth  Queen  Mary  of  France, 
a  holy  and  wise  princess,*  yet  given  to  the 
study  of  prophecies  and  omens/ 

'  ^Tis  very  hard  to  comprehend,^  said  Lettice, 
musingly ;  but  ere  she  had  time  to  consider 
the  subject,  and  bring  all  the  philosophy  of 
eighteen  summers  to  bear  upon  it,  the  ceasing 
of  the  church  bell  cut  their  discussion  short. 
Enjoining  Parnel  to  follow  at  her  leisure,  Lettice 
hastened  on,  and  sought  her  accustomed  place 
in  the  Done  Chantry. 

'  Oh  so  light  of  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint. 

So  light  of  heart,  how  shall  she  weather  the 
rude  storm  that  is  at  hand  ?  Pray,  maiden, 
pray,  for  thou  shalt  have  much  need.^ 


*  See  Giffoed's  History  of  France,  Reign  of  Charles 
VII. 
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So  thought  the  chantry  priest^  as  with  pity- 
ing, almost  paternal  heart,  he  saw  his  young 
pupil  kneeling  by  her  mother^s  tomb. 

Vespers  were  chanted  by  Sir  Lucas,  the 
vicar,  Sir  Armine  and  his  choristers  assisting. 
Instead  of  the  usual  thin  attendance  on  Friday 
evenings,  Lettice  observed  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  rustic  worshippers,  earnest  and  devout 
in  their  demeanour.  Prayers  ended.  Sir  Armine 
stood  on  the  altar  steps,  and  delivered  a  short 
practical  sermon — or  rather  lecture — in  the 
mother  tongue.  It  was  one  of  a  series  on  the 
emblems  of  the  Passion,  and  its  subject  was  the 
'  Crown  of  Thorns.^  There  was  nothing,  strictly 
speaking,  of  eloquence  in  the  words,  but  they 
were  so  searching,  so  full  of  warning  and  com- 
fort, so  exceedingly  plain  and  clear,  that  even 
the  little  children  that  held  by  their  mothers' 
gowns  were  hushed  into  silent  attention.  They 
sank  into  Lettice's  heart,  and  riveted  Maurice, 
who  had  entered  by  a  side  door  late  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  when  it  was  over,  remained  behind, 
plunged  in  unusual  meditation. 

Old  Nicholas  joined  his  young  mistress  in 
her  walk  home. 

^  Blessed  words  those,  lady,'  he  observed, 
'  and  to  an  aged  man  like  me  cheering  as  the 
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spiced  stirrup-cup  to  a  traveller  bound  for  some 
unknown  country/ 

*  Since  when,  Nicholas/  asked  Mistress 
Lettice,  ^hath  the  good  father  observed  this 
practice  of  discoursing  in  our  own  tongue 
wherein  we  were  born  ?^ 

^  Since  Whitsuntide,  as  I  think^  lady/  an- 
swered Nicholas.  '  He  did  then  appear  to  be 
weak  in  bodily  healthy  and  unwontedly  deject 
in  spirit  •  and  when  a  post  came  to  advise  him 
of  the  mortal  sickness  of  his  dearfriend_,  Bishop 
Reynold  Pecock,  shut  up  in  prison  at  Thorney 
Abbey,  we  feared  the  journey  to  Cambridge 
would  be  beyond  his  strength.  Nay^  some  of 
us  besought  him  not  to  go,  for  that  Bishop 
Reynold  still  lay  under  grievous  suspicion  of 
heresy,  and  Sir  Armine,  alas,  lacketh  not  spies 
and  malicious  enemies  who  would  gladly  lav 
that  same  charge  at  his  door.  He  went,  how- 
ever,  and  with  his  own  hand  closed  Bishop 
Pteynold^s  eyes,  and,  as  I  am  told,  laid  him  in 
a  private  and  unhonoured  grave.* 


*  In  a  supplemental  statute  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, provision  is  made  that  every  scholar  at  the  end  of 
his  probationary  years  abjure  the  heresies  of  '  Johannis 
Wiclif,  Eeginaldi  Pecock,'  &c. 
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'  The  poor  Bishop/  sighed  Lettice,  '  may  God 
assoilzie  him  if  he  hath  sinned/ 

'  Amen/  said  the  old  steward.  '  I  know  not 
how  it  could  be,  but  Sir  Armine  returned  to  us 
from  that  sad  death -bed  a  changed  man,  full  of 
joy  and  hope.  His  very  tread  seemed  firmer, 
his  eye  brighter,  his  face  like  that  of  an  angel, 
calm  and  noiseless  as  before,  yet  ceaseth  he  not 
to  teach,  to  pray, to  exhort  in  our  mother  tongue; 
and,  certes,  miracles  of  blessing  do  attend  upon 
him.  Oh,  lady,^  continued  the  garrulous  old 
man,  '  had  ye  but  heard  him  this  very  week, 
on  ^Matthew's  Feast,  how  he  lauded  that  blessed 
apostle  in  ravishing  words,  bidding  us  follow  the 
example  of  his  holy  life.  Then  said  he,  beckon- 
ing with  his  hands  thus :  ^  But  know,  beloved, 
that  as  a  great  torch  passeth  a  little  candle,  so 
the  pattern  of  Christ  passeth  in  brightness,  in 
cheerity  of  delight,  and  in  comfort  of  strength - 
giving  for  to  do  and  suffer,  all  that  the  exam- 
ples of  His  saints  can  teach,  far  more,  all  the 
legends  and  exercises  that  man^s  wit  can  de- 
vise and  invent  concerning  them.^  ^ 

In  such  discourse  they  reached  the  draw- 
bridge of  the  Manor-house,  and  parted. 

After  a  night  of  sweet,  unbroken  sleep, 
Lettice  rose  with  the  sun,  and  clothed  herself 
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in  mourning  weeds.  Maurice  was  also  up  be- 
times, and  they  repaired  with  their  offerings 
and  Cecily ^s  to  the  Done  chantry.  But  ere 
those  offerings  had  been  consecrated,  and  ere 
the  soft,  low  requiem  had  died  away,  a  mounted 
messeuger,  in  fiery  speed,  had  galloped  to  the 
church  door.  No  written  tidings  did  he  bear, 
but  a  brief,  stern  message  from  Sir  John  Done 
of  Utkinton. 

'  Salisbury  is  near ;  he  passed  through  Con- 
gleton  at  dead  of  night ;  haste,  young  Maurice 
Done,  haste  to  the  pennon  of  Audeley,  now 
floating  on  Tyrley  keep ;  haste  that  ye  be  not 
cutoff!' 

How  the  young  gallant  spirit  bounded  at 
this  mandate  !  and  how  promptly  was  it  obeyed, 
and  Maurice  armed  and  a-horse,  with  twenty 
mounted  followers  at  his  back.  Lettice,  all 
eagerness  to  join  her  royal  mistress,  implored 
Maurice  to  take  her  with  him,  and  he,  well 
knowing  her  to  be  an  expert  and  fearless  horse- 
woman, gladly  acceded  to  her  wish.  The 
archers  and  foot-men  of  his  band,  well  armed 
and  provisioned,  were  sent  forward  in  carts  and 
waggons,  under  a  trusty  leader.  So  they  set 
out,  leaving  old  Parnel  amazed  and  stupified 
at  so  sudden  a  break-up. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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The  mounted  party  passed  without  adventure  : 
the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  and  rode  through  i 
the  sweet  rural  hamlet  of  Betteley^  and  over  a  ] 
peat  moss  to  Wrinehill.      So  far,  the  road  had  ; 
been   alive  with   men  proceeding  singly  or  in  ] 
parties,  on  horse,  on  foot,  or  leading  sumpter 
animals.      There  were  other  wayfarers  too,  of  ] 
a   more    questionable    character,    flocking    to-  | 
wards  the  expected  scene  of  strife,  as  carrion 
crows  to  their  prey ;   tregetours,  tumblers,  ill-  , 
looking  persons  clothed  in  monkish  garb,  pro- 
bably assumed   as   a  disguise,  women  gaudily 
clothed,  and  carrying  timbrels  and  tambourines, 
or  else  with  monkeys  perched  on  their  shoulders.   | 
Some  half-a-dozen  of  these  harpies  were  seated  ] 
on  a  felled  tree  by  the  road  side,  just  beyond 
Madeley,  partaking  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  good   I 
cheer,  and  pledging  in  strong  waters  a  group  of  ! 
ill-favoured  horsemen  who  had  stopped  to  talk   ! 
with  them.    Lettice  thought  she  perceived  signs   \ 
of  intelligence  between  these  men  and  one  or   : 
more  of  Maurice^s  followers ;  surprised  at  this_,    j 
and  shrinking   involuntarily   from  their  broad    ' 
stare,  she  put  her  horse  to  the  gallop.   The  whole    ' 
party  did  the  same,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they    , 
reached  the  edge  of  a  pleasant  coppice.      Here,    ' 
two   tracks   diverged,  one   to    the    right,    one    j 
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slightly  to  the  left^  and  \Yhile  IMaurice  was 
debating  which  to  take^  he  was  surprised  by 
seeing  Black  Garuul^  the  gigantic  man-at-arms 
before-mentioned,  ride  past  him,  then  wheel 
his  horse  round  and  deliberately  face  hiin, 
saying,  with  a  deep  oath  : — 

^  Young  Master,  ^tis  good  ye  should  know 
we  stir  not  an  inch  further  at  your  bidding,  I 
and  my  fellows,  unless  ye  double  our  wages  V 

'  How  now,  sirrah,^  cried  ^laurice,  indig- 
nantly ;  ^  is  this  a  time  and  place  to  chaffer 
for  wage  ?  To  your  ranks,  varlets,  and  on  to 
Tyrley  !  once  there,  your  reasonable  complaints 
shall  be  hearkened  to,  but  not  a  doit  shall  ye 
wring  from  me  now  !' 

There  was  a  pause  and  a  consultation  among 
the  mutineers,  for  such,  endently,  more  than  a 
dozen  of  Maurice's  band  were.  Some  few 
seemed  intimidated  by  his  firm  tone,  but  Black 
Gamul's  mind  was  made  up.  Fixing  a  greedy 
eye  on  the  purse  at  ]\Iaurice's  girdle,  and  on 
the  sumpter  horse  which  carried  his  private 
effects,  he  made  answer  sullenly  : — 

'  We  budge  not  from  this  place  without  ye 
promise   us   a  gold   noble  weekly,  and  arrears 
from  Midsummer  Day ;  and  an  ye  give  it  us 
not  with  a  good  grace,  we'll  e'en  take  it  !' 
I  2, 
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^  Ah,  ha  !^  exclaimed  Maurice  ;  '  have  we 
Saint  Nicholases  clerks  to  deal  with  ?  Then 
by  my  father^s  sword,  which  now  I  draw,  the 
first  man  that  touches  me  shall  die  V 

Black  Gamul  replied  by  a  scoffing  laugli, 
and  by  pointing  to  his  accomplices,  who  were 
now  advancing  towards  them  at  full  speed. 

'  Three  to  one,  my  young  springald,  my 
cock-chick  that  crows  so  shrill  V  he  cried,  and 
spurring  forward,  he  stretched  his  arm  to  seize 
the  bridle  of  the  sumpter  mule.  Maurice  only 
paused  to  say  to  Lettice  : — 

'  Fly,  sweet,  fly ;  Hamo  and  Hal  attend 
thee  V  then  raising  his  ponderous  two-handed 
sword,  he  dealt  a  blow  which  severed  GamuFs 
right  hand  from  his  body. 

A  flight  of  arrows,  shot  from  the  coppice  on 
their  right,  now  completed  the  discomfiture  of 
the  mutineers.  One  shaft  transfixed  Black 
Gamul,  and  laid  him  breathless  on  the  ground. 
Then,  to  Maurice^s  infinite  relief,  he  saw  his 
friend  and  neighbour,  the  Lord  of  Radnor,  issue 
from  the  wood,  with  a  score  of  merry  men  at 
his  back.  At  sight  of  them  the  mutineers 
fled,  but  they  were  hotly  pursued,  and  soon 
retaken  by  Maurice  and  his  unexpected  ally. 
The  scuffle  scarcely  occupied  ten  minutes,  and 
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when  it  was  over  the  friends  sat  down  in  the 
shade  to  partake  of  some  hasty  refreshment. 
The  Lord  of  Radnor  explained  that  he  also 
was  on  his  way  to  Tyrley,  and  had  halted  in 
that  pleasant  spot  for  an  hour^s  needful  rest. 
Concealed  by  a  belt  of  trees,  lie  had  witnessed 
Maurice^s  dilemma^  and  come  thus  opportunely 
to  the  rescue. 

^  Tilly-vally,  lad/  added  the  doughty  knight ; 
'  the  service  merits  no  thanks ;  say  no  more 
on^t,  and  trust  me  Hwill  have  been  a  good 
day^s  work  for  thee  if  it  teach  thee  to  choose 
thy  followers  better ! — fine  feathers  do  not 
always  make  fine  birds  !^ 

Seeing  Maurice's  brow  crimson  with  in- 
genuous shame,  he  added  : — 

'  Pardon  this  freedom,  good  youth,  from  one 
who  loved  thy  grandsire  well  !  and  now,  to 
horse,  and  onward  with  what  speed  we  may.^ 

They  reached  Tyrley  without  further  ad- 
venture by  three  o^ clock.  Lettice,  hearing 
that  the  Queen  and  Prince  were  at  Eccleshall, 
proceeded  thither  at  once,  in  the  company  of 
Baroness  Eglanbie  and  other  ladies  whom  their 
husbands  were  sending  thither  for  safety. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE   BATTLE   OF  THE   SILVER  SWAN. 

Cheshire,  chief  of  men ! 

Old  Proverb. 

TT7E  have  reached  the  saddest  page  of  Ces- 
'^  trian  history — the  Battle  of  BJoreheath. 
Like  a  bold  hill,  looming  through  mist,  it 
stands  forth  prominently  in  our  northern 
chronicles,  and  here  and  there  a  ray  of  light 
brings  out  some  "wild  and  picturesque  feature  of 
the  scene  vividly.  Oh,  for  the  pencil  of  genius 
to  pourtray  it,  but  failing  that,  -vve  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  adhering  to  plain,  unvar- 
nished truth,  confident  that  it  will  not  lack  a 
deep  and  thrilling  interest. 

^  The  Queene  hirselfe,^  says  Holinshed, 
(himself  a  Cestrian,)  '  laie  the  same  time  at 
Ecclesale,  but  the  Kynge  remained  at  Coles- 
hill,  whither  the  Earle  of  Salisburie  meant  to 
come  in  pretense  to  have  communed  with  him 
for  a  reformation  of  matters  depending  in  con- 
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troversie  betwixt  himself,  the  Duke  of  Yorke, 
and  others.  .  .  .  The  Lord  Audelie,,  knowing 
by  his  espials  which  waie  the  earl  kept,  ap- 
proached neere  to  him  upon  a  faire  plaine  called 
Bloreheath,  within  a  mile  of  Draiton,  in  Shrop- 
shire. The  erle,  perceiving  in  what  ieoj)ar- 
die  he  stood,  determined  to  abide  the  adventure 
with  fame  and  honour,  rather  than  flie  with 
shame  and  reproach ;  and  so  incamped  himself 
all  the  night  on  the  side  of  a  little  brooke,  not 
verie  brode,  but  somewhat  deepe.^ 

It  was  indeed  an  appalling  thing  for  Salisbury, 
with  an  army  of  not  more  than  five  thousand 
men,  to  find  himself  suddenly  faced  by  one  of 
ten  thousand,  the  flower  of  Cheshire  and  Shrop- 
shire, high  in  courage,  and  full  of  confidence 
in  themselves  and  in  the  gallant  veteran  who 
led  them.  There  was,  however,  no  way  of  re- 
treat, nor  did  the  bold  though  prudent  Nevill 
manifest  any  desire  to  shun  the  unequal 
combat. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  he  took  up  his 
head-quarters  on  the  eminence,  still  called 
Salisbury  Hill,  near  Drayton.  At  the  foot  of 
this  knoll  flowed  the  Tern,  an  insignificant 
stream,  which  divides  Stafi'ordshire  from  Salop, 
and  beyond  its  narrow  bed,  on  an  unenclosed 
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space,  reaching  to  the  height  called  '  Audeley 
Brow/  lay  the  Lancastrian  host.  Deep  and 
anxious  were  Lord  Salisbury's  musings  that 
nighty  as  he  lay  down  for  brief  rest  on  his 
couch  of  blooming  heather.  The  march  had 
been  a  long  and  extraordinarily  rapid  one,  and 
he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by  thus  pressing 
forward  he  had  taken  the  valiant  Tuchet  to  a 
certain  degree  by  surprise.  It  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  profit  by  this  advantage  speedily; 
for  delay  in  his  present  position  would  be  almost 
certain  destruction.  Now,  while  crossing  Blore- 
heath  that  evening,  his  practised  eye  had  noted 
the  broken  nature  of  the  ground,  the  shrubs  and 
thickets  with  which  it  was  dotted,  and  the 
facilities  it  offered  for  an  ambuscade.  Putting 
aside  the  wide  leather  cloak  that  enfolded  him, 
he  now  raised  himself  on  one  arm,  and  surveyed 
the  body  guard  of  gallant  knights  stretched 
round  him,  each  with  one  or  more  esquires  at 
his  feet.  'Would  my  Warwick  were  here,' 
murmured  the  Earl  to  himself,  then  gently 
plucked  the  sleeve  of  the  warrior  next  to  him. 
Uprose  at  this  slight  touch  Sir  John  Nevill, 
Salisbury's  younger  son.  After  short  con- 
ference with  his  father,  he  summoned  his 
brother.  Sir  Thomas  Nevill,  Sir  Thomas  Har- 
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ington^  Sir  John  Egerton  of  Egerton,  the 
knights  of  Holforde,  Kynastone^  and  others,  to 
a  hurried  and  unformal  council  of  war  by  the 
EarVs  couch.  Richard  Venables  was  also  there ; 
he  had  been  high  in  trust  and  favour  with  the 
Earl  ever  since  his  adventurous  journey  from 
Chester  to  Middleham  with  Warwick^s  de- 
spatch— a  document  w^hich  had  contained  news 
of  great  importance,  that  of  Sir  Andrew  Trol- 
lope  and  Sir  John  Blount  having  joined 
the  Yorkist  standard  with  a  large  body  of 
trained  and  practised  troops.  Whether  the  joy 
and  exultation  with  which  this  intelligence  was 
greeted  at  Middleham  were  well  founded  or 
not,  a  future  page  will  discover. 

A  plan  of  operations  was  speedily  settled 
between  the  Earl  and  his  trusty  counsellors.  A 
portion  of  the  troops  were  to  march  back,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  upwards  of  two  miles 
of  the  way  by  which  they  had  come  the  pre- 
vious evening.  Here  on  the  edge  of  a  long 
ravine,  from  which  the  ground  fell  away  steeply 
to  the  bank  of  Lettice^s  favourite  brook,  they 
were  to  lie  in  ambush  behind  the  dwarf  oaks 
and  underwood.  Meanwhile,  it  was  resolved, 
the  Yorkists  should,  with  the  first  blush  of 
morning    light,    feign  a  panic,  and  retreat   in 
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that  direction,  so  drawing  their  foes  into  the 
snare.  A  flight  of  arrows  shot  into  Lord 
Audeley^s  camp  was  to  be  the  signal  for  action. 

The  knights  dispersed,  in  order  to  make  all 
preparation  for  carrying  this  stratagem  into  ef- 
fect. The  time  of  action  was  so  near,  and  their 
own  condition  so  imminently  perilous,  as  to  pre- 
clude their  dwelling  on  the  paralysing  idea 
that  friends,  brothers,  and  kinsfolk  were  in  the 
ranks  of  the  opposing  host.  Indeed,  all  thoughts 
but  of  the  present  crisis,  and  the  best  way  of 
meeting  it,  had  now  to  be  put  away ;  and  when 
Richard  Yenables,  after  a  brotherly  greeting 
with  Piers  Holforde,  briefly  asked  how  and 
W'here  Cecily  was,  the  sudden  contraction  of 
the  brow,  and  tremulousness  of  Piers'  voice, 
made  him  almost  repent  the  inquiry. 

^  She  is  at  the  Halsteds,  and  well.  Our 
boy  is  sick,  and  cannot  be  removed,'  he  an- 
swered ;  and  then  hastily  returned  to  his  post. 

On  every  side  were  groups  of  sleepers  or 
watchers,  lying  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
armour  on,  ready  for  action  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Each  wore  the  colour  and  cognisance 
of  the  knight  or  esquire  under  whom  he  fought. 
Some  were  armed  with  bills,  or  halberds,  but 
the  greater  part  were  stout  Yorkshire  bowmen. 
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from  Craven  and  Mowbray.  Some  of  these 
were  equipped  in  the  modern  fashion,  wearing^ 
short  swords,  or  coustils,  and  a  small  buckler 
so  fastened  on  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free 
twang  of  the  bow.  But  the  most  part  were 
accompanied  by  youths,  whose  office  was  to 
hold  their  ^  pavises  '  before  them  in  battle ; 
these  pavises  being  shields  of  aspen  wood  or 
black  poplar,  lined  with  closely-twisted  osiers. 
These  archers  had  their  tackle  attached  to  them 
by  black  leather  braces,  of  which  that  part 
which  received  the  rub  of  the  bow-string  was 
plain,  the  rest  elaborately  carved,  generally  with 
a  rose,  or  some  such  device.  Every  warrior 
wore  a  white  rosette  in  his  cap  or  steel  head- 
piece. 

The  horses  were  picketed  in  groups  over 
the  common,  enjoying  a  short  respite  from  the 
weight  of  armour  in  which  they  had  been  cased 
all  day;  for  like  their  riders  they  were  clad 
in  steel,  and  not  for  defence  merely.  From  the 
'  chanfron,^  which  protected  their  heads,  pro- 
jected either  a  formidable  spike  of  iron,  or  a 
kind  of  proboscis  rising  from  the  nostrils  to  the 
level  of  the  eyes,  then  bending  forward,  and 
terminating  in  a  sharp  point. 

In  the  Lancastrian  camp  all  was  preparation. 
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The  Lord  Audeley  had  also  held  a  council^  and 
without  a  dissentient  voice  it  had  been  agreed 
between  hira,  his  second  in  command,  Lord 
Dudley,  and  the  many  Cheshire  and  Shrop- 
shire gentlemen,  who,  in  Drayton^s  words, 
'made  valiant  Tuchet  strong/  that  the  enemy 
should  be  attacked  the  next  morning.  The 
details  of  the  attack  were  arranged,  and  the 
vaward  assigned,  at  their  own  special  request, 
to  the  gallant  chivalry  of  Cheshire. 

They  parted  for  the  night  in  high  spirits, 
and  with  glowing  anticipations  of  victory.  If 
a  regret  crossed  their  minds,  it  was  that  the 
odds  were  so  much  in  their  favour  as  to  lessen 
the  glory  of  the  achievement.  Not  a  man  of 
the  ten  thousand  there  assembled  but  had  at 
least  the  Prince's  badge  embroidered  on  his 
jacket.  The  knights  and  esquires  wore  silver 
effigies  of  his  stately  swan,  with  the  ostrich 
feather  in  its  beak,  attached  by  a  chain  to  their 
right  shoulders. 

We  may  picture  to  ourselves  that  council, 
held  under  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
composed  of  very  different  and  almost  jarring 
elements.  There  was  Lord  Dudley,  Seneschal 
of  Malpas,  a  grey-haired  man,  but  sanguine 
and  eager  as  his  chief.      There  was  the  Knight 
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of  Dutton,  bluff  and  bold,  talking  loudly  of 
the  goodness  of  his  cause,  in  order  to  drown 
the  repugnance  with  which  civil  strife  inspired 
his  generous  mind.  By  his  side  stood  young 
Piers,  his  boy,  panting  for  fame.  The  fop, 
John  Dutton,  was  there  also,  his  tall,  thin 
tigure  cased  in  rich  and  exquisitely  fitting 
armour.  His  talk  was  prolix  and  disjointed, 
and  gained  little  attention ;  nevertheless,  men 
looked  at  him  with  respect,  for  they  knew  his 
deeds  were  better  than  his  words. 

The  Baron  of  Kynderton  was  there,  calm 
and  resolved;  silent,  except  when  called  upon 
to  give  his  voice  in  council,  but  prepared  at  all 
points  for  the  coming  strife.  His  tone,  when 
he  did  speak,  was  not  that  of  exulting  defiance 
which  pervaded  the  camp,  for  the  high 
crusading  thoughts  which  had  of  late  occupied 
him,  had  chastened  and  subdued  his  mind. 
They  were  to  him  the  voice  of  God,  calling 
him,  through  His  Church,  to  do  and  sufter  for 
His  sake.  That  voice  he  had  vowed,  at  what- 
ever cost,  to  obey;  and  his  Eglanbie,  bright 
and  beloved  as  she  was,  would  have  pleaded 
against  it  in  vain. 

But  he  was  spared  this  trial ;  nay,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  her  nature  she  had   espoused  his 
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views.  The  loftiness  of  her  husband's  aims 
attracted;,  while  it  awed  her,  and  wound  up  her 
affection  for  him  to  a  pitch  of  idolatry^  perilous 
as  sinful.  What  the  love  of  God  was  to  Sir 
Hugh,  the  love  of  Sir  Hugh  was  to  her ;  had 
his  thoughts  all  centred  on  herself,  she  would 
have  prized  him  less. 

Sir  William  Trowtbecke  also  assisted  at 
that  hurried  council.  At  the  first  tidings  of 
Salisbury's  approach,  the  old  man  had  cased  his 
trembling  limbs  in  armour  and  donned  the  rich 
helmet,  surmounted  by  a  Saracen's  head,  and 
bordered  by  a  M^reath  of  trouts,  which  had 
often  saved  his  head  in  the  French  wars.  He 
and  a  numerous  band  had  joined  Lord  Audeley 
early  that  morning.  Sir  Adam  was  already 
in  the  camp,  but  his  father's  appearance  had 
been  a  signal  to  him  to  withdraw,  and  join  his 
kinsman,  Lord  Stanley,  who,  with  two  thou- 
sand men,  was  hovering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, observing  a  strict  neutrality. 

The  old  knight,  incensed  at  this  defection, 
could  scarcely  be  restrained  by  Sir  Hugh 
from  following  and  chastising  his  untoward 
son.  Bodily  fatigue  however  combined  with 
his  son-in-law's  arguments,  to  make  him  give 
up  the  project,  and  after  exhausting  the  bluster 
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of  liis  wrath  in  empty  words,  he  consoled  him- 
self by  drinking  among  his  boon  companions 
deep  '  carouses  to  the  next  day^s  fate/  And 
now  seated  on  a  heap  of  bucklers  at  Lord 
Audeley^s  right,  he  joined  in  the  discussion  ; 
or  rather  interrupted  it  by  vehement  philippics 
against  any  cautious  measures  that  were  pro- 
posed. 

*  The  man  that  prates  of  prudence  now/ 
he  cried,  with  a  significant  glance  towards  the 
Baron  of  Kynderton  and  Sir  John  Done,  ^  hath 
snow-broth  in  his  veins  instead  of  blood  V 

The  two  knights  only  smiled  at  this  sally, 
for  who  coukl  feel  angry  with  that  shrunk  and 
pitiable  being,  deserted  by  his  own  son,  and 
reduced  to  premature  decrepitude  by  forty 
years  of  alternate  hardship  and  excess  ? 

The  night  wore  on,  and  *  a  faint  pulse  of 
quivering  light'  trembled  on  the  eastern 
horizon ;  very  faint  as  yet,  for  it  was  scarcely 
fonr  o'clock;  no  Willage  cock  had  yet  done 
salutation  to  the  morn,'  nor  bell  from  church 
or  convent  proclaimed  that  Sunday  had  begun. 
But  in  the  Yorkist  camp  all  was  life,  and  silent, 
ceaseless  activity. 

'  In  the  morning  earlie,'  says  Holinshed, 
'  being    the    dale    of    Saint    Tecla,    Salisburie 
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caused  his  souldiers  to  slioot  their  flights  to- 
wards the  Lord  Audelie^s  companies  which  laie 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water/ 

'  Then  on  a  sudden/  we  are  told  by  Rapin, 
'  feigning  fear_,  Salisbury  retired  in  the  night, 
orderiug  his  march  so  that  at  break  of  day 
his  enemies  could  still  see  the  rear  of  his 
army/  Lord  Audeley,  supposing  his  adversaries 
had  fled  indeed,  ^  caused  his  trumpets  to  blow 
up/  and  pursued  the  Yorkists.  The  track 
they  followed  was  an  ascent,  not  steep  indeed, 
but  somewhat  toilsome  for  men  cased  in 
armour.  Heated  by  the  pursuit,  and  em- 
barrassed by  their  own  numbers,  the  Lancas- 
trians reached  the  ridge,  and  dashed  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  brook,  beyond  which  lay  Salis- 
bury's ambush  *'  unbreathed  and  fresh  for  the 
combat/ 

Their  approach  was  heard  by  Cecily  in  her 
nursery  at  the  Halsteds,  which  indeed  stood 
not  many  hundred  yards  from  the  scene  of 
strife.  She  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  for 
the  child  Waryn  lay  in  her  arms  heavy  with 
fever.  One  flushed  and  crimson  cheek  was 
pillowed  against  his  mother's  breast,  the  other 
looked  pale  and  waxen  with  the  fringe  of  dark 
eyelashes    resting    upon    it.       His    eyes   were 
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mostly  closed^  but  sometimes  they  opened 
wide,  with  a  sudden  look  of  pain  and  bewilder- 
ment. Their  smiling  consciousness  was  fled, 
but  while  some  faculties  slept^  others  were 
painfully  acute,  and  the  boy  started  and  trem- 
bled all  over  at  every  sound. 

No  mediciner  was  to  be  had,  and  Parnel, 
alas,  was  far  away !  The  treacle  syrup  she 
had  sent  by  Hal  availed  nothing,  neither  did 
the  '  blessed  elixir,^  compounded  by  the  good 
nuns  at  Stafford,  nor  the  '  water  of  cowslippes^ 
of  Cecily's  own  distilling,  so  sovereign  for  pro- 
ducing moisture  on  the  parched  and  fevered 
skin.  Gillian  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  both 
agreed  that  only  sleep  could  restore  him. 
How  Cecily  longed  for  quiet  and  stillness  !  but 
these  were  not  to  be  had. 

There  was  much  unavoidable  noise,  for  ever 
since  noon  of  the  day  before  the  neighbouring 
peasants  bad  been  flocking  into  the  Halsteds 
for  refuge.  They  had  brought  with  them  their 
cattle  and  horses,  such  of  their  sheep  as  they 
could  collect,  and  as  much  of  their  property  as 
was  moveable.  Not  that  the  Halsteds  was  a 
place  of  any  strength ;  it  was  merely  a  half- 
timbered,  many-gabled  house,  such  as  was 
built  in  that  century,  and  had   not    even  the 
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protection  of  a  moat.  But  it  was  well  known 
that  Sir  Piers  had  been  at  some  pains  lately  to 
make  it  defensible;  his  attachment  to  the 
house  of  York,  too,  secured  him  from  any  in- 
jury from  the  Nevills,  and  his  and  Lady  Hol- 
forde's  well-known  charity  encouraged  the  ter- 
rified country  people  to  seek  an  asylum  on 
their  premises.  By  curfew  toll  on  St.  Thecla's 
eve,  their  courtyard  was  full  of  lowing  kine, 
frightened  women  and  children,  and  decrepit 
men.  The  able-bodied  ones,  who  should  have 
protected  them,  were  mostly  in  the  ranks  of 
one  or  other  of  the  hostile  armies.  Cecily  and 
her  trusty  Hal  and  Gillian  had  done  their  ut- 
most to  provide  this  motley  crew  with  food  and 
shelter,  and  their  beasts  with  provender,  and 
so  by  night-fall  the  hubbub  had  partially  sub- 
sided, and  order  been  restored. 

Cecily  had  now  shut  herself  up  in  her  nur- 
sery, but  neither  she  nor  any  one  else  in  the 
house  thought  of  undressing.  Towards  mid- 
night, when  his  comrades  lay  down  to  rest.  Sir 
Piers  had  snatched  a  few  moments  to  visit  his 
wife  and  child.  He  had  come  and  gone  like  a 
dream,  and  though  his  whispered  words  to 
Cecily  had  been  of  hope  and  comfort,  yet  he 
left  her   oppressed  with   sadness,  and  with  a 
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faint,  cold  fear  of  evil  at  hand.  She  was  glad 
when  her  solitude  was  broken  by  the  entrance 
of  kind-hearted  Gillian,  who  had  committed 
her  own  blooming  child  to  other  hands,  and 
crept  upstairs  barefoot  to  share  her  mistresses 
watch. 

Was  it  the  rustling  of  the  autumn  wind  in 
the  garden  that  made  them  start  and  look  at 
one  another?  Was  it  a  fancy  only  that 
through  the  remaining  hours  of  darkness  there 
were  whisperings  and  stirrings  abroad,  and 
bright  points  of  light  here  and  there,  like 
summer  glow-worms,  dotting  the  bank  that 
overhung  the  stream  ?  It  was  no  fancy,  though 
they  deemed  it  such,  and  smiled  at  their  own 
imaginings,  for  at  that  time  and  place  the  am- 
bush devised  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  entrap 
his  foes,  was  laid. 

How  cheering  was  the  morning  light  when 
at  last  it  gleamed  through  the  lattice  !  How 
sweet  the  chiming  of  the  Angelus  bell  from 
Mucclestone  tower !  But  other  sounds  came 
up  the  valley  from  Drayton,  shouts,  and  the 
blast  of  clarions,  and  words  of  command  given 
in  stentorian  tones,  and  now  and  then  the  dis- 
charge of  a  hand-cannon,  the  only  artillery  used 
that  day.  The  sounds  grew  louder,  nearer, 
K  % 
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and  more  terrible ;  and  little  Waryn,  who  had 
seemed  less  restless  and  more  disposed  for 
sleep  the  last  hour  or  two,  sprang  up  with  a 
quick  cry,  and  hid  his  face  on  his  mother^s 
bosom.  At  that  moment  the  sun  rose  like  a 
torch  over  Blore,  filling  the  crisp  and  frosty 
air  with  light.  A  glittering  veil  of  gossamer 
was  flung  over  gorse  and  heather,  and  the  dew- 
drops  that  filled  it  caught  the  first  beams  of 
the  sun,  and  gave  them  back  in  a  thousand 
rainbow  hues.  The  brook  leaped  and  sparkled 
in  the  dell  below,  making  peaceful  music  as 
it  flowed. 

Now  a  band  of  Nevill  retainers,  apparently 
in  full  retreat,  came  up  the  glen.  More  and 
more  followed,  sullenly  and  leisurely,  and 
turning  now  and  then  to  discharge  flights 
of  arrows  into  the  ranks  of  their  Lancas- 
trian pursuers.  They  crossed  the  brook  in 
good  order,  and  began  the  ascent  on  the  further 
side.  The  Cheshire  men  pressed  after  them  in 
gallant  array,  each  bold  leader  heading  his 
band,  and  rending  the  air  with  shouts  of  ^  On  ! 
on  !  my  merry  men  !  for  God  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  !  For  God  and  the  King  V—'  A 
Done,  a  Done,  for  the  Earl  of  Chester  P  thun- 
dered the  bowbearer  of  Delamere,  as  he  spurred 
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through  the  brook,  closely  followed  by  his 
foresters.  '  A  Yenables  !  Saint  Thecla  to 
speed  !'  cried  the  Baron  of  Kynderton,  clearing 
the  narrow  stream  at  a  bound,  and  at  once 
pressing  up  the  opposite  steep  with  his  gallant 
array  in  perfect  order  behind  him.  His  height, 
and  the  dragon  on  his  helmet,  made  him  con- 
spicuous from  afar. 

The  Lord  of  Audeley  next  came  on,  in  glit- 
tering armour,  conspicuous  from  his  crimson 
manteline,  and  the  swan,  ducally  crowned, 
which  surmounted  his  helmet.  Xot  a  man 
but  knew  him  by  his  erect  carriage,  and  the 
inspiring  tones  of  his  voice.  '  For  God  and 
the  right  V  he  cried,  plunging  into  the  water, 
and  spurring  his  noble  charger  up  the  further 
bank.  The  cry  was  echoed  by  a  thousand 
tongues,  and  the  bold  Cheshire  men,  Bothes, 
Egertons,  Calveleys,  Trowtbeckes,  and  many 
more  as  true  and  brave  as  they,  dashed  into 
the  water  after  their  noble  chief.  But  in  their 
eagerness  they  pressed  one  upon  another,  and 
fell  into  disorder.  At  this  moment  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  slackened  his  pace,  gave  the  word, 
and  being  reinforced  by  the  men-at-arms  lying 
in  ambush,  turned  upon  his  pursuers  with 
deadly  fierceness.      Then    the    death   struggle 
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began.  Clouds  of  Yorkist  arrows  ^  hurtled 
through  the  darkened  air/  not  one  missing  its 
aim,  for  the  Cheshire  men  were  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  water  and  on  either  side  of  it. 
They  however  returned  the  volley  instantly, 
and  with  wonderful  precision,  then  hurried  up 
the  bank  to  grapple  with  their  foes  hand  to 
hand,  while  more  and  more  Red  Roses  dashed 
after  them  through  the  rivulet.  The  exulting 
shouts  of  these  hindermost  Lancastrians  mingled 
with  the  wild  war-cries  and  death-shrieks  of 
the  combatants  in  front. 

The  women  clung  to  one  another,  Cecily 
preserving  her  self-command  by  a  strong  effort. 
Her  ear  seemed  sharpened,  so  that  no  indi- 
vidual sound  escaped  her  amid  the  battle  roar. 
'  A  Holforde  !  a  Holforde !'  she  heard  them 
shout — '  A  Done  !  a  Done  !^  was  the  fierce 
reply,  and  she  knew  that  Maurice^s  young, 
ringing  voice  was  amongst  them.  Then  the 
iron  entered  into  her  soul;  she  tottered,  and 
would  have  fallen  had  not  Gillian  upheld  her, 
and  gently  laid  her  on  the  bed. 

The  momentary  faintness  (brief  respite  from 
anguish  too  poignant  to  be  borne)  soon  passed 
away,  but  it  left  Cecily  stunned,  and  unable  for 
a  while  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
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'Where  am  I?^  she  said  at  last;  'what 
horrible  thing  is  toward  ?  and  what  meaneth 
this  rushing  of  waters  in  mine  ears  ?' 

'  Sweet  lady/  answered  the  trembling  and 
sobbing  Gillian,  '  His  no  rush  of  waters  you 
hear,  but  the  loud  larum  of  pitched  battle — 
steeds  neighing,  and  clarions^  clang/ 

'  I  remember  now,'  said  Lady  Holforde, 
putting  her  hand  to  her  head;  '  well,  God 
mend  all,  and  keep  me  in  my  wits  V 

She  sat  up,  and  looked  wildly  round,  folding 
her  hands,  and  murmuring  from  time  to  time — 
*  My  husband  !  my  brother  V 

'  Alas  !  poor  lady,'  said  Gillian  to  herself, 
'  she  is  distract  with  this  heavy  woe,  and  how 
to  comfort  her  I  find  not ;  yet  she  must  be 
roused,  and  that  speedily/ 

She  glanced  through  the  lattice,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  gleaning  consolation  there.  The  battle 
still  raged  on  both  sides  of  the  brook,  especially 
the  further  bank,  on  which  the  Yorkists,  partly 
hidden  from  her  gaze  by  knots  of  trees,  stood 
firm  as  a  rock,  while  the  Lancastrians,  like  a 
mighty  wave,  rushed  against  them.  Both 
armies  were  gradually  spreading  themselves 
over  Bloreheath,  and  far  and  near,  pennons 
waved,  and  corslets  and  helmets  rang  with  the 
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dint  of  blows.  '  ^Twas  like  the  din  of  a  thou- 
sand stithies  at  once  !^  Gillian  afterwards  de- 
clared. 

Suddenly^  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  there 
seemed  a  moment's  pause ;  then  arose  a  note 
of  triumph  from  the  Nevills,  of  wailing  from 
their  enemies.  The  pennon  of  Sir  Hugh  of 
Kynderton  had  wavered,  drooped  and  fallen. 

To  balance  this  great  disaster,  Sir  John  and 
Sir  Thomas  Nevill,  two  of  Earl  Salisbury's 
sons,  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lancastrians.  They  met  with  all  knightly  and 
courteous  treatment  from  their  foes,  and  were 
at  once  sent  under  a  strong  escort  to  the  Castle 
of  Chester,  there  to  abide  till  King  Henry's 
pleasure  respecting  them  should  be  known. 

Still  Cecily  sat  like  one  in  a  trance,  with 
folded  hands,  murmuring,  from  time  to  time — 

^  My  husband  !   my  brother  V 

'  And  your  child,  lady,'  cried  honest  Gillian, 
approaching  her ;  '  forget  not  your  child,  your 
own  fair  boy  !  Hearken  to  his  wailing,  which 
no  voice  but  yours  can  still.  Take  him  to 
your  bosom,  for  on  no  other  can  he  find 
rest !' 

Cecily  answered  by  stretching  out  her  arms 
and  clasping  him  convulsively  to  her  breast. 
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A  gush  of  soft  and  natural  tears  followed,  and 
she  was  herself  again. 

She  rose  and  paced  the  further  end  of  the 
chamber,  folding  her  mantle  round  her  boy,  in 
order,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  shield  him  from 
light  and  sound.  Remembering  a  lay  with 
which  her  mother  had  often  hushed  her  to 
sleep,  she  now  half  said,  half  sang  it  to  him 
thus  : — 

Byde  ye  all-e-stille,  and  hearken  unto  me ! 
Thecla,  that  virgin  of  blessed  memorye, 
Earlie  and  late  at  her  lattice  sitteth  shee, 
Hearing  holy  Paule  preach  in  Tarsus'  citie. 
'  Turn  ye,'  he  cryed, 
'  For  the  Holy  Roode, 
And  for  His  dear  Grace  who  thereupon  hath  dyed.' 

Byde  ye  all-e-stille,  and  I  will  tell  you  more ; 
Thecla  her  mother  chydeth  her  fulle  sore : 
'  Daughter,  I  rede  ye  forget  this  evil  lore, 
Or,  by  Saynt  Jupiter,  I  drive  thee  from  my  doore.' 
'  Mother,  do  not  chide, 
For  the  Holy  Roode, 
And  for  His  dear  Grace  who  thereupon  hath  dyed.' 

Thamyris,  her  true  knight,  did  thus  to  her  complayne  : 
'  Thecla !  my  betrothed,  wherefore  this  disdayne  ? 
Give  me  but  one  looke,  one  gentle  worde  again ; 
Give  one  rosie  blushe  to  ease  my  hart-y's  paine.' 

'  I  may  not,'  she  sighed ; 

'  For  the  Holy  Roode, 
And  for  His  dear  Grace  who  thereupon  hath  dyed.' 
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A  wild  outcry  from  the  blood-stained  heatli 
took  away  Cecily's  breath  for  a  moment.  But, 
seeing  her  boy  lulled  by  her  soft,  monotonous 
ditty,  she  resumed  it  thus  : — 

Sitte  ye  still  and  hearken,  and  I  will  tell  you  alle : 
In  the  lothely  dungeon  lyeth  blessed  Paule ; 
All-y-rounde  him  newtes  and  stinging  vipers  crawl. 
Adders,  and  toadys,  and  aspys  full-y-smalle ; 

He  doth  scatheless  hide. 

Through  the  Holy  Roode, 
And  by  His  dear  Grace  who  thereupon  hath  dyed. 

Hearken  unto  me,  all  ye  that  hearken  liste ; 
At  his  feete  knelt  Thecla,  and  his  chayn-is  kissed ; 
Brasselet  of  beaten  golde  from  off  her  slender  wriste. 
She  hath  given  his  jailer  for  the  love  of  Christe. 

This  did  her  betide, 

By  the  Holy  Roode, 
And  by  His  dear  Grace  who  thereupon  hath  dyed. 

Gillian  meanwhile  had  glided  out  of  the 
chamber,  seeing  the  tall  figure  of  Hal  beckon- 
ing to  her  in  the  doorway.  He  held  out  his  right 
hand,  which  was  red  with  blood. 

'  Dress  me  this  hurt,  Gillian/  he  said,  ra- 
pidly. *^Tis  but  a  cut,  yet  doth  it  hinder  me 
from  twanging  the  bow.     Prithee,  make  haste.' 

She  obeyed,  saying,  as  she  tended  the 
wound — 
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'  In  Heaven^s  name,  Hal,  how  fares  Sir 
Piers  ?      And  how  goes  the  day  V 

'  Sir  Piers  was  well  even  now/  he  replied ; 
'  unscratched  as  yet,  but  in  the  thickest  of  the 
onslaught.  The  White  Rose  hath  it,  albeit 
our  enemies  be  two  to  one.' 

^  And  Hal/  she  asked,  tremblingly,  for  some- 
thing misgave  her,  ^  what  tidings  of  Master 
Maurice,  God  bless  him  V 

'  Say,  rather,  God  assoilzie  him,^  Hal  an- 
swered, solemnly.  ^  When  stout  Sir  John  Done 
fell.  Master  Maurice  fell  with  him.  Their 
souls  kept  company  to  heaven,  I  trow  V 

Gillian  remained  speechless,  transfixed  with 
sorrow. 

^  Poor  lady,^  she  said^  at  last ;  ^  she  must 
not  hear  of  this  till  the  babe  be  better.  Hist, 
she  sings  to  him  again  V 

The  low  lullaby,  full  of  a  piercing  sadness, 
and  the  cradling  movement  of  her  enfolding 
arms,  had  worked  their  effect  on  Cecily's  boy. 
His  tremblings  and  twitchings  ceased,  and  a 
sweet  natural  sleep  began  to  weigh  down  his 
eyelids.     So  she  went  on  : — 

Uprose  the  Paynim  Soldan  of  that  Paynim  towns, 
And  *  by  my  chinne/  he  swore,  *  and  by  my  golden 
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If  that  the  mayden  turn  not  before  the  sunne  go  downe, 
Herdaintielimbes  shall  evenbe  to  roring  lyons  throwne.' 

Shall  she  still  abide  ? 

By  the  Holy  Rood, 
And  by  His  dear  Grace  who  thereupon  hath  dyed  ? 

Hearken  unto  me — all  ye  that  hearken  may : 
Round  the  mayden' s  fete  the  grisly  lyons  play ; 
Bears  that  growled  for  hunger  through  the  livelong 

day, 
Licke  her  hand-ys  whyte,  and  shrinken  all  awaye. 

She  hath  tamed  their  pride 

Thro'  the  Holy  Rood, 
And  for  His  dear  Grace  who  thereupon  hath  dyed. 

Uprose  the  Paynim  Soldan,  raging  in  his  ire ; 
'  Bring  me  blazing  faggots  ;  pile  them  high  and  higher  !' 
Yet  she  walketh  scatheless,  for  the  tongues  of  fire 
Do  but  licke  her  gentle  feet,  and  silently  expire. 

This  did  her  betide. 

Thro'  the  Holy  Rood, 
And  through  His  dear  Grace  w^ho  thereupon  hath  dyed. 

Then  rose  the  Paynim  Soldan,  and  cryed  out  amain. 
The  while  unwonted  teare-droppes  fell  down  his  cheekes 
like  raine, 
*  Ho,  bring  the  mayden  hither  !  undo  her  heavy  chayne  ; 
The  Christien's  God  hath  conquered,  and  shee  is  free 
again  e  1^ 

Thus  Thecla  did  abide 
By  the  Holy  Rood, 
And  by  His  dear  Grace  who  thereupon  hath  dyed. 

^  He  sleeps  !'  the  mother  said,  with  one  up- 
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ward  look  of  deepest  thankfulness  ;  and  a  glad 
hope  crept  into  her  heart,  the  hope  which  a 
thousand  watchers  by  a  thousand  sick  beds 
have  caught  at,  and  cherished,  and,  perchance, 
seen  fade  away. 

'  If  he  sleep  he  shall  do  well  V 

Let  us  leave  her  to  the  blissful  ignorance  of 
the  moment,  and  turn  to  another  scene. 

On  a  rising  ground,  four  miles  N.E.  of 
Drayton,  stand  the  village  and  church  of 
Mucclestone.  Queen  Margaret,  who  had  spent 
the  week  preceding  the  battle  at  Eccleshall 
Castle,  repaired  to  this  spot,  in  her  eagerness 
to  learn  its  result.  Local  tradition  tells  how 
she  ascended  the  church-tower,  and  spent  that 
fatal  morning  in  watching  for  tidings  from 
Blore.  Nor  was  the  risk  so  great  as  at  first 
sight  would  appear. 

The  King^s  host  numbered  twice  as  many  as 
that  of  Salisbuiy,  and  was  so  confident  iu  its 
own  strength,  as  never  to  have  entertained  for 
an  instant  the  idea  of  defeat.  In  this  confi- 
dence, the  Queen^s  ardent  and  overbearing 
temper  would  incline  her  largely  to  share ;  it 
was  therefore  natural  that  she  should  choose  to 
place  herself  near  the  track  of  the  expected 
route  of  her  enemies.     But  her  eyes  were  not 
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yet   to  be  feasted  with  the  sight  of  Salisbury's 
severed  and  gory  head. 

The  morning  worshippers  in  St.  Mary's 
lowly  church  had  scarcely  dispersed  to  their 
several  homes,  when  post  after  post  dispatched 
by  the  Queen  to  glean  intelligence  from  Blore 
came  spurring  back  to  her.  Gloom  and  terror 
sat  on  their  faces,  as  they  reluctantly  told  their 
errands,  each  darker  in  its  import  than  the 
last.  And  who  may  paint  the  anguish  of 
Margaret  when  she  learnt  Salisbury's  successful 
ambush,  the  slaughter  at  the  brook,  the  de- 
struction of  two-thirds  of  her  Cheshire  chivalry? 
The  disastrous  tale,  in  short,  so  ably  told  by 
Michael  Drayton,  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  set  it  forth  in  his  glowing  words  :  — 

.  .  .  The  prudent  Earl  this  strong  advantage  took, 
For  putting  in  the  field  his  army  in  array  : 
Then  making  as  (with  speed)  he  meant  to  march  away, 
He  caused  a  flight  of  shafts  to  be  discharged  fii'st. 
The  enemy,  who  thought  that  he  had  done  his  worst. 
And  cowardly  had  fled  in  a  disordered  rout, 
Attempt  to  wade  the  brook ;  he,  wheeling  soon  about. 
Set  fiercely  on  that  part  which  then  were  passed  over, 
Their  friends  then  in  the  rear,  not  able  to  recover 
The  other  rising  bank,  to  lend  the  vaward  aid. 
The  Earl,  who  found  the  plot  take  right  that  he  had 

laid 
On  those  that  forward  press'd,  as  those  that  did  recoil, 
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As  hungry  in  revenge,  there  made  a  ravenous  spoil : 
There  Dutton,  Dutton  kills — 'a,  Done  doth  kill  a  Done, 
A  Booth  a  Booth,  and  Leigh  by  Leigh  is  overthrown ; 
A  Venables  against  a  Venables  doth  stand ; 
A  Trowtbecke  fighteth  with   a   Trowtbecke,  hand  to 

hand; 
There  ]Molineux  doth  make  a  Molineux  to  die. 
And  Egerton  the  strength  of  Egerton  doth  try ! 

0  Cheshire,  wert  thou  mad  ?     Of  thine  own  native 
gore 
So  much,  until  this  day,  thou  never  shedd'st  before. 
Above  two  thousand  men  upon  the  earth  were  thrown. 
Of  which  the  greatest  part  were  naturally  thine  own ! 
The  stout  Lord  Audeley  slain,  with  many  a  captain 

there : 
To  Salisbury  it  sorts  away  the  palm  to  bear. 

Lord  Audeley,  with  the  Baron  of  Kynderton, 
and  a  score  of  brave  gentlemen  killed,  his 
second  in  command.  Lord  Dudley,  a  prisoner, 
the  Lancastrians  routed,  and  flying  like  shep- 
herdless  sheep,  these  were  the  tidings  which 
no  less  a  messenger  than  John  Halse,  Bishop 
elect  of  Lichfield,  broke  to  the  Queen.  There 
was  no  time  for  idle  lamentation.  Eccles- 
hall  must  be  regained  at  once,  not  the  castle, 
where  she  would  scarcely  be  safe,  but  the 
church,  whose  altar  might  prove  a  sanctuary 
in  case  of  need.  The  ride  from  Eccleshall  to 
Mucclestone  that  morning  had  been  a  triumphal 
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procession ;  the  return  thither  was  a  dangerous, 
almost  a  desperate  adventure,,  nevertheless,  it 
must  be  attempted. 

'  To  horse  and  avray/  exclaimed  the  bold 
and  faithful  Bishop,  mounting  his  stout  palfrey, 
and  taking  the  bridle-rein  of  the  distracted 
Queen's.  A  little  knot  of  ladies,  amongst 
whom  was  Letitia  Done,  resolved  to  follow  her 
at  all  risks  ;  and,  putting  aside  their  own  griefs 
and  terrors,  devoted  themselves  to  soothing 
hers.  They  sped  across  the  country  with  the 
"rapidity  of  lightning,  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

They  reached  Eccleshall  safely,  and  were 
secreted  by  Bishop  Halse  within  the  church. 
Here  the  infant  prince  joined  them,  with  his 
faithful  guardian,  the  Lady  Kynderton.  In 
her  arms  Lettice  found  some  relief  from  the 
agonies  of  a  suspense  scarcely  less  dreadful  than 
certainty. 

There  was  another  whom  the  aged  Baroness 
yearned  to  seek  out  and  comfort,  had  not  her 
duty  to  Queen  and  Prince  rendered  it  impos- 
sible ;  this  was  the  widowed  Eglanbie.  When 
her  royal  mistress  fled  from  Mucclestone 
she  had  remained  behind,  musing  darkly,  yet 
incredulously,  on  the  tidings  of  her  husband^s 
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death.  Thought  with  her  ever  promptly 
ripened  into  action,  and  so  it  did  now.  The 
sun  was  still  high  in  heaven  when  she  came 
forth  from  the  village  inn,  wrapped  in  a  coarse 
brown  mantle,  with  which  the  hostess  had  fur- 
nished her.  The  large  hood  almost  concealed 
her  face,  the  ghastly  whiteness  of  her  features, 
and  the  wild  fire  that  glittered  in  her  eyes. 
Three  servants,  well  armed,  and  so  cloaked  as 
to  conceal  the  Yenables  cognizance  on  their 
breasts,  escorted  her.  The  eldest  of  these,  a 
grisly,  scarred  veteran,  had  dandled  Sir  Hugh 
on  his  knees  as  a  babe,  and  taught  him  to  wield 
the  lance  and  halberd,  and  he  now,  with  a  burst- 
ing heart,  went  forth  to  help  his  mistress  in 
her  search  for  the  corpse.  The  good  priest  of 
]\Iucclestone,  pitying  the  lady  Eglanbie's  misery, 
and  fearful  lest  she  should  meet  with  insnlt,  also 
accompanied  her  to  the  field  of  battle. 

After  six  hours^  struggle,  fighting  had  well 
nigh  ceased.  An  hour  or  two  later  Lord 
Salisbury's  clarions  sounded  to  recall  his  troops 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  vanquished.  So  good 
was  their  discipline  that  the  order  was  promptly 
obeyed,  and  the  victorious  Earl  at  once  marched 
towards  Ludlow,  where  Richard  of  York  then 
was.      With  characteristic  caution,  he  lost  no 

VOL.   II.  L 
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time   in  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Duke's  J 

larger  force^  and  thus  was  himself  the  herald  of  ! 
his  victory — a  victory  embittered  to  him  by  the  ; 
capture  of  his   sons_,  and  by  the  death  of  Sir  I 
Richard  Molineux_,  Sir   John  Egerton  of  Eger-  | 
ton,  and  other  gallant  champions  of  his  cause,  j 
A  detachment  remained  behind  to   see  to  the  j 
wounded  and  bury  the  dead.  | 
On  the  edge  of  Bloreheath   Lord  Salisbury  ■ 
had  seen  a  knight,  with  a  gay  and  gallant  band  ! 
of  retainers,  hovering  in  the  distance.      A  pour- 
suivant  had  approached,  and  in  the  name  of  his  ] 
master,  Sir  Adam  de  Trowtbecke,  requested  a  j 
parley  with  the  Earl.      It  was  granted,  and  Sir  | 
Adam,  bowing  low,  was   ushered   into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Nevill.      His  errand  was  a  double 
one,  to  present  to  the  Earl  a  letter  of  congra- 
tulation from   his    son-in-law.   Lord   Stanley,*  .j 
and  also  to  tender  his  own  duty  and  service  to 
what  he  now  considered  the  safe  and  winning  j 
side.      It  were  hard  to  say  which  of  these  over-  ; 


*  For  this,  and  other  manifest  proofs  of  temporizing 
conduct,  the  Commons  prayed  that  he  might  be  im- 
peached; but  the  King,  with  his  usual  lenity,  par- 
doned him.  Lord  Salisbury,  receiving  Lord  Stanley's 
letter,  said,  '  Sirres,  be  merry,  for  yet  we  have  more 
friendes  !' —  Visits  to  Fields  of  Battle,  by  Richaed 
Beooke,  Esq. 
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tures  excited  tlie  deeper  contempt  in  the  EarFs 
mind.  He  repressed  the  expression  of  scorn, 
however,  except  in  as  far  as  a  smile  curling  his 
haughty  lip  betrayed  it_,  sent  a  courteous  reply 
to  Lord  Stanley,  and  gave  a  guarded  welcome 
to  Sir  Adam.  His  followers  put  less  restraint 
upon  their  feelings.  They  eyed  the  knight's 
speckless  armour,  and  the  ^unsmirched  bravery^ 
of  his  azure  manteline,  with  undisguised  dis- 
dain, and  treated  him  with  much  of  that  stately 
courtesy  by  which  the  old  Spanish  grandees 
so  deeply  humbled  their  upstart  brethren. 
Sir  Adam  felt  the  mortification  bitterly,  and 
vowed  to  be  revenged  at  a  fitting  opportunity. 

The  annals  of  those  days  inform  us  that 
England  swarmed  with  such  time-servers  as  this 
recreant  Trowtbecke.  Little  recked  he  that 
his  old  father  lay  stifi"  and  stark,  pierced  with 
many  wounds,  within  a  bowshot  of  the  spot 
where  he  was  selling  himself  for  gain.  Little 
recked  he  that  his  widowed  and  forlorn  sister 
was  wandering  among  those  heaps  of  dead  and 
dying,  in  search  of  her  husband's  body.  The 
'  inherent  baseness'  of  his  mind,  brought  out 
and  fostered  by  the  lawlessness  of  those  un- 
happy times,  had  left  him  void  of  shame. 

Eglanbie  and   her   small   escort  reached  in 

L   2 
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safety,  and  almost  unnoticed,  the  wooded  ridge 
overhanging  the  stream,  and  facing  the  north 
gables  of  the  Halsteds.  Corpses  had  strewed 
her  path  for  more  than  a  mile,  at  first  singly, 
as  of  stragglers  who  had  dropped  in  their  flight, 
then  by  twos  and  threes,  then  thickly  crowded, 
the  Red  Rose  and  the  White  together.  The 
signs  of  mortal  strife  and  agony  were  stamped 
on  their  faces,  and  visible  in  the  wild,  fierce 
attitudes  of  many  amongst  them.  '  Water  ! 
water  V — the  cry  heard  from  every  battle-field — 
resounded  on  all  sides  here,  not  the  less  intense 
and  frantic  because  the  murmuring  rill  could  be 
heard  making  its  way  through  the  brown  and 
ferny  dell  below.  A  few  charitable  monks  and 
peasants  were  already  on  the  spot,  ministering 
to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  sufierers.  Bands 
of  Nevill  retainers  were  engaged  in  searching 
for  and  succouring  their  friends,  and  in  re- 
moving their  more  illustrious  dead.  By  a  tacit 
consent,  they  did  not  molest  such  of  the  Lan- 
castrians as  were  engaged  in  the  same  pious 
task.  Their  presence  was  a  restraint  to  bands 
of  plunderers,  who  were  waiting  for  twilight  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  common.  Riderless  steeds 
lay  panting  on  the  bloody  heather,  or  galloped 
across  the   common,    goaded   by  the  smart  of 
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arrows  that  had  pierced  the  joints  of  their 
armour.  Shivered  lauces,  broken  bows,  and 
here  and  there  a  prostrate  pennon  strewed  the 
ground. 

In  such  a  scene  as  this  Eglanbie  sought  her 
dead.  She  looked  with  tearless  eye  on  the 
Lord  of  AudeleV;  whom  some  faithful  retainers 
were  bearing  slowly  ofP  the  field.  In  the  death- 
struggle  with  fierce  Sir  Roger  Kynastone,  by 
whose  hand  he  fell,  his  helmet  had  been 
shivered,  revealing  the  '  sable-silvered  ^  hair_,  and 
the  face  now  calm  and  settled  in.  death.  Two 
of  his  chaplains  followed  the  rude  bier,  sprink- 
ling holy  water  upon  it,  and  chanting  ^  De 
Profundis.^ 

Sir  Thomas  Dutton  had  fallen  in  defending 
his  father-in-law,  and  with  him,  his  young  gal- 
lant Piers,  ^  happy,^  to  use  the  boy^s  own  words_, 
^  in  that  they  died  together.^ 

There  lay  John  Button^  too,  still  breathing, 
though  his  chest  was  stuck  as  full  of  darts  as 
is  the  fretful  porcupine  of  quills.  Sir  Piers 
Holforde  had  found  him  out,  and  was  helping 
to  bear  him  to  the  Halsteds.  Though  despe- 
rately wounded  he  summoned  strength  to  beckon 
Sir  Piers  to  him,  and,  squeezing  his  hand,  whis- 
pered, ^  Thou  art  a  kind  foeman.  Piers,  and  I 
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thank  thee  for  it.  When  I  am  dead,  nnlace  my 
corslet,  and  take  to  thyself  the  mahoitres  thou 
shalt  find  underneath — the  mahoitres,  man/  he 
reiterated,  impatiently,  seeing  Sir  Piers  at  a  loss 
to  understand  his  meaning ;  '  the  padded  shoul- 
der and  breast-pieces  I  have  worn  to-day;  ^tis 
a  French  fashion,  new  within  this  two  years,  and 
very  befitting  to  a  spare,  lean  frame  like  mine. 
'Twill  beseem  thee  also.  Piers,  and,  moreover, 
ward  off  thee  many  a  deadly  prick  of  dart  or 
lance.' 

The  rest  of  his  parlance  died  away  in  unin- 
telligible murmurs,  only  Piers  putting  his  ear 
to  his  mouth,  heard  him  say,  ^  See  they  lay  me 
not  slovenly  i'  the  earth.' 

Piers  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye. 

'  Brave  John,'  he  said,  '  full  oft  have  I 
laughed  at  thy  fooleries  and  thy  fopperies,  yet 
hath  there  been  a  smack  of  honour  in  thy  life,  and 
now  this  death  of  thine  wipes  out  all  blots.' 

After  this  brief  digression,  the  knight  re- 
sumed the  steadfast  purpose  of  his  search. 

'  Here,'  said  he,  '  descending  towards  the 
rill,  '  here  was  our  death  grapple;  here  my 
poor  Gralam  fell,  shielding  his  master  from  the 
furious  onslaught  of  Sir  Hugh  of  Calveley. 
Ah  !  bold  Lord  of  Calveley,  liest  thou  there  ? 
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God  rest  thy  soul,  which  never  knew  rest  on 
earth — well  hast  thou  approved  thyself  the  true 
son  of  him  who  won  Brittany  for  the  Lord  of 
Montford,  and  cried  to  Sir  John  Chandos,  with 
uplifted  hands,  ^  Sir  John,  Sir  John !  for 
Heaven^s  love,  give  to  another  the  command  of 
the  rear- guard,  and  let  me  fight  with  the 
first/ ^* 

There  was  a  sudden  stir  among  the  heap  of 
slain,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  Sir  Piers, 
Gralam  rose  up  and  shook  himself,  like  one 
weighed  down  by  a  nightmare. 

'  Am  I  here  or  there,  a-horse  or  a-foot  ?'  he 
cried,  ^  and  where  is  my  master  V 

'  Here,  Gralam,  here,'  the  knight  answered, 
right  joyfully.  '  Good  feUow,  I  deemed  thee 
dead.' 

'  But  stunned,  sir,''  said  Gralam ;  *  but 
stunned  by  the  partisan  of  yon  '  calf's  head 
proper,'  which  took  me  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
dealt  a  blow  at  the  back  of  my  head  !'  As  he 
spoke  he  pointed  to  the  body  of  a  Calveley 
man-at-arms,  who  lay  grim  and  threatening  in 
death.  Joy  at  the  sight  of  his  master  had 
unloosed  the  old  man's  tongue — ^  Woe  worth 

*  Feoissaet's  Chronicles. 
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the  day/  added  he^  '  bay  Champion  lies  under 
that  heap^  with  gored  and  gaping  flank  !  I 
know  him  by  the  trifling  blemish  on  his  right 
shoulder,  he  got  or  ever  you  had  him ;  ^twas  in 
the  skrimmage  with  Jack  Cade,  when  bold  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafibrd  bestrode  him,  that  he  was 
grazed  by  the  pitchfork  of  some  low  churl. 
Heaven  forgive  me,  I  never  could  tell  that 
story  ;  it  sounded  knightlier  to  say  he  got  his 
hurt  at  Chastillon.' 

Sir  Piers  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  end  of 
this  oration.  H  e  now  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
brook,  looking  westward;  behind  him  rose  the 
bank,  gay  with  the  russet  hues  of  autumn,  and 
crested  by  a  row  of  elms,  their  dry,  gold- 
coloured  leaves  rustling  in  the  wind.  In  front 
stretched  the  common,  purple  with  heather  in 
full  bloom.  The  horizon  was  of  a  clear  grey, 
but  a  broad  slate-coloured  cloud  hung  midway 
in  the  western  heaven,  and  shut  out  the  orb  of 
the  declining  sun.  His  rays,  however,  fringed 
the  upper  line  of  the  cloud  with  a  piercing 
brightness,  and  streamed  down  from  its  lower 
edge  to  the  horizon  in  three  distinct  pencils 
of  silver  rays.  They  looked  like  the  ladder 
which  the  patriarch  saw  set  between  earth  and 
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heaveu,  or  like  a  glorious  cross  pencilled  on  the 
autumn  sky. 

Perhaps  some  dying  warrior  had  found  com- 
fort in  that  shadowy  and  transient  image  of 
the  Instrument  of  our  Redemption  ;  perhaps 
Maurice^s  glazing  eye  had  turned  upon  it,  for 
there  he  lay_,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  features 
pinched  and  sharpened^  the  gentle  breeze  up- 
lifting the  waves  of  his  thick  golden  hair. 

0  pity,  pity,  gentle  Heaven,  pity ! 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses  I 
The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles, 
The  other,  his  pale  cheek,  methink,  presenteth. 

Sir  Piers  knelt  and  kissed  the  marble  brow, 
then  beckoning  Hamo^  he  said — 

'  Bear  him,  thou  and  Hal,  to  the  Halsteds ; 
myself  will  on  before,  to  tell  your  lady.^ 

He  was  hastening  across  the  common,  when  a 
cry  for  help,  uttered  by  a  woman^s  voice,  smote 
upon  his  ear.  He  turned  to  the  quarter  whence 
it  proceeded,  and  saw  immediately  below  the 
fence  of  the  Halsteds  garden,  a  peasant  girl 
struggling  in  the  strong  grasp  of  a  scarlet- 
vested  Nevill.  This  fellow  was  backed  by  a 
number  of  insolent  comrades,  all  flushed  with 
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victory,  eager  to  fly  on  the  spoil,  and  jealous  of 
any  competitor  in  tlieir  lawless  pursuit. 

'  A  thief,  a  thief !  a  gypsy  witch/  cried  the 
foremost ;  ^  she  hath  filched  this  ring  from  the 
scarce  cold  finger  of  the  dead  !  but,  marry  trap, 
my  mistress,  ye  shall  give  back  your  ill-gotten 
gain  or  smart  for  it.  Neither  these  few  churls 
that  deal  such  lusty  blows  on  thy  behalf,  nor 
yonder  reverend  book-a-bosom,  that  prates  of 
right  and  justice,  shall  avail  thee  aught.' 

'  Be  silent,  knaves,^  cried  Sir  Piers,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder;  '^and  touch  the  maiden  at 
your  peril.' 

The  appearance  of  the  knight  and  his  fol- 
lowers, armed  to  the  teeth,  had  a  magical 
effect ;  ^  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable 
scorns'  poured  on  the  unhappy  baroness  by 
that  brutal  soldiery,  ceased  at  once,  and  each 
man  sculked  away  as  best  he  might,  to  seek 
for  plunder  elsewhere.  Their  leader  in  his 
haste  and  panic,  dropped  the  ring  that  had 
been  the  object  of  contention,  and  ere  he  could 
snatch  it  again,  old  Gralam  had  picked  it  up 
and  brought  it  to  his  master.  Sir  Piers  knew 
it  at  once  to  be  the  seal-ring  of  the  Baron  of 
Kynderton.  The  circlet  was  of  pure  and  mas- 
sive gold,  whereon  were  represented  in  enamel, 
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the  five  wouuds  of  Christ ;  round  each,  in  clear, 
though  infinitely  small  characters  were  en- 
graved these  mottoes  : — 

'  The  welle  of  pitty' — '  of  grace' — '  of  confort' — 
*  of  merci' — '  of  everlasting  Ijfe.' 

This  precious  gem  had  acquired  a  double 
value  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  Hugh,  from  its  having 
been  blessed  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  and  never, 
except  when  used  on  momentous  occasions, 
did  it  leave  his  finger. 

The  Priest  of  Mucclestone  now  drew  near, 
and  in  few  words  intimated  to  Sir  Piers  the 
name  and  woful  purpose  of  the  disguised  lady. 
With  mingled  awe  and  pity  he  approached, 
and  kneeling  on  one  knee,  tendered  the  ring 
to  her  acceptance.  She  took  it  with  a  silent 
inclination  of  the  head ;  as  she  turned  her 
large  and  lustrous  eyes  upon  him.  Sir  Piers 
thought  he  had  never  before  seen  so  beautiful 
an  image  of  woe.  But  in  a  moment,  the  form 
of  her  countenance  changed.  She  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  white  rose  amid  the  plumes  of 
his  morion,  and  the  sight  stirred  up  a  wild 
passion  of  grief  in  her  bosom. 

'  Hence,  cruel  knight !  hence  murderer  of 
my  husband,^  she  cried.  Then  flinging  her- 
self on  the  heather   by  Sir   Hugh,  she  raised 
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his  head^  and  laid  it  on  her  breast^  as  if  to 
shield  him  from  further  insult.  Alas  !  the 
plunderers  had  already  begun  to  despoil  his 
noble  corpse.  The  helmet,  with  its  dragon 
crest,  lay  on  the  ground  ;  the  corslet  of  Milan 
workmanship,  inlaid  ^Yith  gold,  had  been  torn 
off,  exposing  to  the  light  of  day  the  crasader^s 
hair-cloth  shirt  and  sharp-edged  iron  cross. 
One  hand  lay  heavily  across  them,  as  if  to  hide 
from  human  eye  these  signs  of  a  faith  and  de- 
votion known  to  God  only. 

Eglanbie  clasped  one  arm  round  her  warrior^s 
neck,  and  extending  the  other  in  an  attitude 
of  defiance,  exclaimed  : — 

^  Avaunt,  and  leave  me  with  the  dead ! 
Oh  thou,  my  love,  my  life,  forgive  me 
that  I  cannot  weep  for  thee  !  The  fount  of 
tears  is  dry,  scorched  by  the  burning  heat 
within  my  breast.  No  gentle  drops  can  flow 
from  these  strained  eyes,  but  they  shall  dart 
forth  sparks  of  fire  to  light  the  torch  of  my 
so  great  revenge  !  Perish,  ay  perish,  the 
flinty-hearted  Nevill !' 

'  Sir  Hugh  had  never  said  Amen  to  that 
prayer  !'  exclaimed  the  Knight  of  Holforde, 
shuddering;  ^  but  patience  !  we  will  not  intrude 
upon    the   frenzy   of  her    grief;   good   father,' 
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turniDg  to  the  priest,  '  I  pray  thee  slack  not 
thy  care  of  this  distressed  lady ;  I  must  be 
gone,  but  these  ten  men  shall  be  her  guard  till 
sunset.  Then^  they  and  I  must  ride  forwards 
to  Ludlow ;  do  thou,  good  priest,  meanwhile, 
persuade  her  to  accept  the  shelter  of  the  Hal- 
steds ;  see  that  the  wounded  be  removed 
thither,  and  let  the  corpse  of  good  Sir  Hugh 
be  laid  before  the  altar  of  our  chapel.  God 
shall  reward  thee  for  this  charity.^ 

Sir  Piers  hastened  home,  casting  one  fare- 
well glance  towards  the  illustrious  corpse. 
Sir  Hughes  charger.  Black  Scanderbeg,  stood 
patiently,  and  with  drooping  head,  by  the  side 
of  his  dead  master.  His  dejected  attitude  in- 
dicated a  consciousness  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  his  wistful  eyes  turned  towards 
Eglanbie  as  if  in  sympathy  with  her  wild 
sorrow.  She  marked  their  expression,  and 
rising,  flung  her  arms  round  the  noble  crea- 
ture^s  neck,  and  hid  her  face  in  his  glossy 
mane. 

By  sunset  the  Halsteds  wore  the  aspect  of 
a  great  hospital.  Sir  Piers  stayed  long  enough 
to  see  the  wounded  brought  in,  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians  indiscriminately,  to  order  all  for 
their   comfort,  and   to   select  the  fittest  among 
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the  refugee  peasants,  both  men  and  women,  to 
aid  Lady  Holforde  in  her  task  of  nursing. 
She,  pale  as  ashes,  but  outwardly  calm,  moved 
softly  amongst  them,  dressed  the  more  severe 
wounds  with  light  and  skilful  hand,  and  pre- 
scribed and  prepared  medicines  for  the  more 
complicated  cases ;  and  meanwhile  her  little 
Waryn  slept  a  healthful  and  peaceful  sleep  in 
his  cradle,  and  the  hectic  flush  on  his  cheek 
was  exchanged  for  a  faint  but  natural  bloom. 

It  was  not  till  the  stars  had  come  out  one 
by  one,  that  Eglaubie  could  be  persuaded  to 
take  refuge  at  the  Halsteds.  Her  husband^s 
body  was,  according  to  Sir  Piers^  directions, 
laid  beside  that  of  Maurice  in  the  chapel,  and 
she  spent  the  night  beside  it ;  Cecily,  as  far 
as  her  duties  to  the  living  would  permit,  sharing 
her  mournful  watch. 

Sir  Piers  and  his  train  set  out  late  in  the 
night  for  Ludlow.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Richard,  now  Sir  Richard  Venables,  knighted 
on  the  field  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  for  the 
signal  bravery  he  had  shown  in  attacking  and 
capturing  Lord  Dudley.  Their  journey  was 
a  silent,  as  well  as  a  dark  one ;  for  each  was 
haunted  by  the  image  of  some  friend  or  kins- 
man   lying    unburied    on    that    bloody    field. 
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Anxiety  for  Letitia_,  and  keen  regret  for  the 
untimely  death  of  her  twin-brother,  weighed 
on  the  spirits  of  both,  nor,  in  spite  of  their 
recent  victory,  could  they  look  forward  without 
some  gloomy  anticipations. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF    THE    DISPERSION    OF    LUDLOW. 

0  heavens !  that  this  treason  were  not,  or  not  I,  the 

detector ! 

Shakspeaee. 

LATE  in  the  afternoon  of  St.  Denys's-day 
(Oct.  9j  1459)^  and  somewhat  more  than  a 
fortnight  after  the  bloody  fight  of  Blore,  a  little 
knot  of  horsemen  might  be  seen  spurring  up 
the  steep  ascent  to  Ludlow.  This  town,  which 
with  its  castle  was  then  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  was  in  every  respect  well  fitted 
to  be  a  princely  residence.  It  stood  on  a 
height  near  the  junction  of  the  Corve  and 
Teme,  and  was  in  its  turn  commanded  by  the 
castle,  whose  imposing  remains  may  yet  be  seen, 
perched  on  a  tall  grey  rock  overhanging  the 
first-mentioned  river.  The  whole  place  was 
strongly  walled  and  fortified,  but  the  castle 
especially,  which  occupied  the  north-west  angle 
of    the    town,    wore    an    aspect    of    imposing 
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strength.  Its  north  front  presented  a  chain  of 
massive  square  towers,  connected  by  a  lofty 
wall ;  on  the  west,  the  ground  sank  to  a  chasm^ 
through  which  the  Teme  worked  its  way, 
swollen  at  that  time  by  autumn  rains ;  a  rocky 
height^  not  inferior  to  that  on  which  the  castle 
stoodj  rose  opposite  to  it  on  the  further  bank  of 
the  stream ;  the  trees  which  crowned  its  ridge 
were  clothed  in  the  brightest  reds  and  yellows^ 
and  stood  out  sharply  against  masses  of  glowing 
slate-coloured  cloud,  such  as  often  veil  an  au- 
tumn sky.  Into  these  the  blue  hills  of  Wales 
melted  imperceptibly.  The  nearer  landscape, 
being  richly  timbered^  was  clothed  in  brilliant 
tints;  it  was,  besides,  studded  with  cottages 
and  farmsteads,  rude  but  picturesque  in  form. 
Thin  lines  of  smoke  issued  from  holes  in  their 
roofs,  which  supplied,  though  imperfectly,  the 
place  of  chimneys ;  for  our  ancestors,  so  far 
from  considering  smoke  a  nuisance,  esteemed 
it  '  the  best  hardening  for  the  timber-  of  their 
houses,  and  the  best  medecine  that  could  be  got 
for  keeping  the  good  man  and  his  familie  from 
rheums,  catarrhs,  and  quakes  V 

To  add  to  the  animation  of  the  scene,  the 
Duke  of  York^s  army,  reinforced  by  a  formi- 
dable band  newly  brought  over  from  Calais  by 

VOL.   II.  M 
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the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  encamped  in  Ludlow 
and  the  adjoining  village  of  Ludford.  Men-at- 
arms,  esquires,  and  here  and  there  knights, 
mounted  or  afoot,  were  hastening  to  and  fro. 
Burnishing  of  armour,  trials  of  skill  in  archery, 
and  other  martial  avocations  were  being  pur- 
sued on  all  sides;  and  in  all,  except  perhaps 
the  use  of  the  bow,  the  grim  veterans  brought 
by  Sir  Andrew  Trollope  and  Sir  John  Blount 
from  France,  took  the  lead. 

The  horsemen  we  have  spoken  of  urged  their 
steeds  up  the  hill  at  as  much  speed  as  their 
jaded  condition  would  admit  of.  They  them- 
selves looked  travel-soiled  and  wearied,  as  men 
who  have  ridden  hard  day  and  night,  but  they 
appeared  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  their  jests 
and  ringing  mirth  might  be  heard  from  afar. 
As  they  drew  near  the  town,  they  became  the 
objects  of  general  remark.  Men  wondered 
and  whispered,  and  pointed  out  to  one  another 
the  ^pied-buir  on  their  shields  and  on  their  re- 
tainers^ surcoats,  from  time  immemorial  the 
badge  of  the  Nevills,  though  now  superseded 
by  the  Beauchamp  ragged  staff.  Quick  as 
wildfire  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  Sir  John 
and  Sir  Thomas  Nevill,  supposed  to  be  prison- 
ers in  Chester  Castle,  and  at  the   mercy  of  a 
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vindictive  Queen_,  were  alive  and  free.  Tlie 
gates  of  Ludlow  flew  open,  and  such  a  shout 
rent  the  air  as  might  be  heard  in  King  Henry^s 
camp,  far  below  on  the  plain.  The  warriors, 
tall  and  stately  men  like  their  renowned  brother, 
gracefully  replied  to  the  greetings  of  the  multi- 
tude, then  pressed  forward  to  the  castle.  One 
or  two  of  their  followers  lingered  behind  to 
tell  how  they  had  been  imprisoned  in  Hugh 
Lupuses  fortress,  but  freed  within  a  few  days 
by  the  bold  Marchmen  of  Wales,  who  had 
learnt  their  extreme  jeopardy,  and  been  incited 
to  attempt  a  rescue  by  Richard  Venables. 
Another  shout,  loud  and  prolonged,  for  the 
knight  of  the  pierced  dragon,  followed  this 
announcement. 

A  wide  drawbridge  thrown  across  a  fosse  cut 
out  of  the  natural  rock,  was  the  only  entrance 
to  Ludlow  Castle.  It  was  already  lowered,  and 
a  group  of  horsemen  of  peaceful  and  reverend 
appearance  was  coming  forth.  The  Nevills  re- 
cognised in  the  principal  personage  of  this 
group,  their  kinsman,  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  was  the  first  prelate 
on  whom  the  dignity  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Garter  was  bestow^ed,  a  Lancastrian  at  that 
time,  and  much  trusted  by  the  King,  though 
M  % 
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afterwards  reconciled  to  the  House  of  York.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  come  to  Ladlow  as 
the  bearer  of  some  message  or  letter  from  the 
peace-loving  Henry,  and  the  mournful  expres- 
sion of  his  features,  and  the  defiant  air  of  some 
Lancastrian  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him, 
gave  little  hope  that  his  errand  had  prospered. 

A  gigantic  porter  admitted  our  party  within 
the  castle.  Very  majestic  was  the  cowp  d'mil 
there  presented  to  the  eye.  The  great  hall 
and  other  state  apartments  were  opposite,  built 
partly  in  the  early  English,  partly  in  the  deco- 
rated style.  On  their  left  rose  the  magnificent 
Norman  keep,  a  square  tower,  a  hundred  and 
ten  feet  high,  with  walls  of  immense  thickness, 
and  a  turret  crowning  each  angle.  The  chapel, 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Norman  architecture, 
stood  also  on  the  left  hand,  and  here,  they 
learnt,  Duke  Richard  and  his  lords  w^ere  en- 
gaged in  hearing  vespers,  the  feast  of  St. 
Denys  being  one  much  observed  by  warriors. 
The  fragrance  of  incense,  and  the  voice  of 
chanting  within  the  sacred  walls,  confirmed 
this  intelligence  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
moments,  which  seemed  hours  to  the  impatient 
Nevills,  the  service  came  to  an  end,  the  last 
Amen  died  away,  and  a  small  but  most  remark- 
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able  knot  of  persons  issued  from  the  round, 
massive  door \y ay. 

'  My  sons  !'  exclaimed  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
rushing  forward,  and  clasping  first  one,  then 
the  other  in  his  mailed  arms  ;  ^  my  Jack  and 
Thomas  here,  and  in  the  body  !  By  Saint 
Ives  and  holy  Mary,  I  scarce  thought  to  have 
seen  your  faces  again  !^ 

The  lordly  Warwick  now  pressed  forward  to 
greet  his  brothers,  and  as  the  old  Earl  marked 
their  cordial  meeting,  their  noble  bearing  and 
stalwart  forms,  his  heart  overflowed  with  a 
father^s  joy  and  pride.  His  sister,  Cecily, 
Duchess  of  York,  was  also  there ;  '  a  woman  of 
most  pure  and  honourable  life,^  says  one  histo- 
rian ;  '  of  unconquerable  spirit,'  says  another ; 
sung  of,  in  the  popular  ballads  of  that  day,  as 
the  Rose  of  Raby — spoken  of  by  her  husband's 
vassals,  by  the  name  of  '  Proud  Cis/  The 
bloom  of  youth  had  passed  from  her,  but  she 
looked  the  perfection  of  matronly  grace,  in  her 
rich,  close-fitting  dress  of  stiff  silk,  her  snowy 
partlet,  and  high  coif,  from  which  hung  a  long 
embroidered  veil.  Some  threads  of  grey  had 
begun  to  mingle  with  the  coal-black  braids  of 
hair  that  were  put  back  from  her  broad  fore- 
head,   otherwise    it   would  have   been  hard  to 
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believe  her  the  mother  of  the  tall  and  muscular 
youth  who  stood  beside  her.  Edward,  Earl  of 
March,  afterwards  King  of  England,  was,  in 
the  words  of  the  Italian  chronicler,  Polydore 
Vergil,  '  very  taule,  exceedinge  the  stature  al- 
most of  all  others,  of  coomly  vysage,  pleasant 
looke,  broade  brestyd,  the  residew,  even  to  his 
fete,  proportion  ably  correspondent/  At  the 
early  age  of  eighteen  he  was  known  to  be  '  of 
sharp  witt,  hault  courage,  ready  in  peryls, 
earnest  and  horryble  to  the  enemy  f  and  this 
sanguinary  temper  grew  into  absolute  ferocity 
at  a  later  period  of  his  life.  His  affable  de- 
meanour to  all  around  him,  even  to  tlie 
meanest  man-at-arms,  won  him  much  popu- 
larity, and  veiled  the  selfishness  and  utter  lack 
of  heart  that  lay  beneath. 

The  Duchess's  younger  sons  likewise  accom- 
panied her ;  there  was  George,  afterwards  of 
Clarence,  '  false,  fleeting,  perjured  Clarence,' 
as  Shakspeare  has  truly  named  him — there 
was  the  exquisitely  lovely  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Rutland,  scarcely  twelve  summers  old — and, 
clinging  to  his  mother's  side,  the  deformed  and 
stunted  Richard,  a  boy  of  nine,  whose  features 
and  delicate  complexion  might  have  been  beau- 
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tiful,  had  not  a  keen  and  sinister  expression 
marred  their  childish  charm. 

'  It  is  time  your  hurts  were  looked  to^  fair 
nephews/  said  the  Duchess,  anxiously ;  '  they 
have,  I  fear  me,  met  with  rough  tendance 
hitherto,  and  to-morrow,  as  I  gather  from  my 
lord,  the  whole  strength  of  your  good  right 
arms  shall  be  needed/ 

'  Gramercy,  lady,  for  your  care,^  replied  Sir 
John  Nevill,  lightly ;  '  mine  is  but  a  flesh 
wound,  and  nothing  to  be  accounted  of;  but 
my  brother^s  was  a  keen  and  biting  blow,  dealt 
by  the  hand  of  Hugh  of  Kynderton ;  ^twas  the 
last  stroke  that  bold  Baron  struck,  ere  he  died, 
pierced  by  the  lance  of  the  Nevill !  There  fell 
a  noble  foeman,  truly  '/ 

^  To  this  as  noble  knight,  his  kinsman,^  in- 
terposed Sir  Thomas,  seeing  a  cloud  gather  on 
the  brow  of  Richard  Venables,  '  we  do  owe  our 
freedom,  perchance  our  life/ 

He  was  proceeding  to  narrate  with  generous 
warmth  the  particulars  of  their  rescue,  when  a 
sudden  hush,  and  a  falling  back  of  the  courtly 
throng  gathered  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
chapel,  announced  the  approach  of  some  illus- 
trious person.     The  Duke  of  York  advanced, 
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in  earnest  conference  with  Sir  John  de  Trafforde, 
Sir  Piers  Holforde,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
who  respectfully  kept  a  few  paces  behind 
him. 

Richard  Plantagenet,  the  true  and  lineal 
heir  of  Edward  Til.,  the  reluctant  cause  of  a 
civil  war  which  deluged  his  native  land  with 
blood,  was,  (to  use  Polydore  VergiFs  phrase,) 
'  both  in  physnomie  and  shape  of  bodie,^  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  his  eldest  son.  His  stature 
was  very  low,  and  his  frame  slightly  made. 
In  an  age  when  bodily  strength  was  much 
thought  of,  this  slenderness  of  proportions 
might  have  proved  a  real  disadvantage,  had  he 
not  established  in  the  French  wars  a  character 
for  dauntless  bravery,  which  to  his  latest  hour 
he  sustained. 

The  Duke's  face  was  oval,  each  feature 
beautiful  in  detail,  and  delicately  fair.  His 
forehead  was  somewhat  low,  bare  at  the  temples 
from  the  constant  friction  of  helmet  or  morion. 
The  eyes  were  large,  dark,  rather  far  apart, 
and  pensive  in  expression ;  thick  overhanging 
brows  shaded  them.  His  mouth  was  small, 
the  lips  thin  and  finely  cut,  their  gentle  ex- 
pression corresponding  with  that  of  the  eye. 
His  chin  was  rather  pointed  and  closely  shaven. 
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There  was  much  of  majesty  as  well  as  of  grace 
in  the  deportment  of  the  Prince^  and  debonair 
as  he  was,  none  dared  approach  him  otherwise 
than  with  the  deepest  respect. 

The  Duke  wore  a  tabard  or  short  coat  of 
the  richest  silk,  with  square  collar  and  wide 
hanging  sleeves,  entirely  concealing  the  light 
suit  of  armour  beneath;  on  the  breast  and 
sleeves  he  wore  the  arms  of  France  and  Eng- 
land quarterly,  and  a  label  of  three  points, 
argent,  charged  with  nine  torteauxes.  In  his 
hand  was  a  bonnet  of  velvet  lined  with  iron, 
and  richly  decked  with  gems.  On  the  third 
finger  of  the  right  hand  he  wore  a  broad  gold 
ring  with  the  '  figures  of  three  saints '  en- 
graved without,  and  the  motto,  '  Pour  bon 
amour'  within.  He  had  exchanged  his  usual 
martial  costume  for  this  habit,  in  order  meetly 
to  receive  King  Henry's  priestly  envoy.  A 
look  of  great  anxiety  clouded  his  usually  serene 
countenance  at  this  moment.  At  the  sight  of 
his  gallant  nephews  one  beam  of  genuine  satis- 
faction broke  through  the  cloud,  but  it  faded 
away,  and  commending  them  to  the  care  of 
the  Duchess,  he  withdrew  from  the  throng, 
beckoning  the  two  Earls  to  follow  him. 

'  Brother    Salisbury,'    he    said,     '  and    you. 
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nephew_,  we  are  put  in  sore  disquiet  through  a 
report  made  to  us  by  these  honourable  knights, 
men  whom  we  wholly  trust  and  nothing  mis- 
doubt. Sir  Piers  Holforde  doth  affirm  that 
there  is  foul  treachery  brewing  among  your 
Calaisians,  and  that  Sir  Andrew  Trollope  him- 
self is  privy  to  it/ 

^  Impossible/  exclaimed  the  Earl  of  War- 
wickj  frowning,  and  looking  darkly  from  one 
knight  to  the  other  ;  '  I  would  not  believe  it 
if  I  saw  it/ 

'  So  it  appeared  to  me  at  the  first  blush/ 
replied  the  Duke ;  '  but,  nephew,  when  Sir 
Piers  shall  have  expounded  the  matter  to  thee 
in  a  fitter  place,  thou  shalt,  I  fear  me,  see 
cause  to  think  otherwise.  I  hear  from  Sir 
John  Trafforde  that  Sir  Andrew  was  seen  in 
strait  discourse  with  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
on  his  way  hither,  and  since  then,  that  he  hath 
caused  to  be  privately  bruited  among  his 
soldiers  the  so-called  '  cleere  and  general  par- 
don of  all  trespasses/  promised  by  the  Bishop 
in  the  King's  name^  to  all  that  shall  return  to 
him.^ 

The  Earl  was  staggered. 

'  Great  Heavens  !^  he  said ;  '  could  such 
perfidy    be?       I   now   remember    Sir   Andrew 
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looked  darkly  on  this  morning,  while  we  in 
council  unfolded  our  scheme  and  purpose  for 
to-morrow's  battle/  '  Then/  quoth  he  to  me, 
'  all  hope  of  peace  hath  fled  ?'  I,  scarcely  mar- 
velling at  the  question  from  one  who  had  long 
served  the  King  and  lived  by  his  wages,  made 
answer,  '  AMiat  hope  of  peace,  since  the  King's 
pardon  male  be  likened  in  these  daies  to  a 
buckler  of  glasse,  or  to  a  staffe  of  reed  where- 
in is  no  trust  ?'*  He,  seemingly  satisfied,  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  gave 
such  counsel  for  the  disposing  of  our  host,  as 
might  be  looked  for  from  an  old-trained  captain 
of  his  incomparable  prowess  and  policy/ 

The  Duke  replied  not  at  once,  but  walked 
up  aud  down  in  gloomy  silence.  At  last,  he 
said  : — 

^  Tf  he  be  lost,  all  is  lost,  for  he  is  privy  to 
our  every  thought.  Fair  sirs,'  he  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  knights,  '  we  thank 
you  for  your  honest  zeal  in  our  behalf;  pray 
you,  keep  watch  through  the  night  on  these 
suspected  Calaisians,  but  warily,  lest  we  touch 
Sir  Andrew  in  the  tenderest  point,  the  point 
of   honour.      Ourself  will   keep   him   and   his 

*    HOLI^;SHED. 
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confrere  in  arms,  Sir  John  Blonnt,  near  us 
this  evening ;  and  now  rest  you  fair,  gentle- 
men.     We  meet  at  supper/ 

He  withdrew,  leaving  Sir  Piers  and  Sir  John 
Trafforde  with  the  Earls.  Their  conference  was 
a  long  one  ;  and  when  the  two  knights  issued 
forth  from  the  castle,  the  sun  was  sinking  low 
in  a  bed  of  stormy  clouds.  Sir  Piers  deter- 
mined at  once  to  return  to  his  men,  who  were 
posted  outside  the  wall,  in  a  straggling  suburb 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  They  had  suffered 
somewhat  from  sharing  these  quarters  with  the 
insolent  and  disorderly  followers  of  Sir  Adam 
de  Trowtbecke,  whose  nightly  carousals  and 
brawls  made  them  the  terror  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  plague-sore  of  the  camp.  Some  acts 
of  gross  licence,  at  which  their  master  had 
winked,  had  drawn  upon  them  and  him  a  stern 
rebuke  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Sir  Adam 
had  been  heard  to  swear  that  '  by  Black-beard 
or  White-beard,  foul  spirit  or  fair,  he  would  be 
revenged  !^ 

There  was  a  more  than  usual  ferment  that 
evening  among  the  Trowtbecke  retainers,  now 
a  considerable  force,  the  tenantry  of  the  late 
chamberlain  having  been  compelled,  however 
unwillingly,  to  gather  ronnd  the  pennon  of  his 
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unworthy  son.  Sir  Piers_,  finding  some  of  his 
men  mingling  amongst  them,  sharply  ordered 
them  back  to  their  posts,  and  having  made  all 
preparations  for  the  approaching  battle,  entered 
the  low  hut  where  he  had  spent  the  last  few 
nights,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  rest  awhile, 
and  to  think. 

How  different  was  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts 
from  what  it  had  been  twelve  hours  before  ! 
He  had  then  looked  forward  to  the  morrow's 
struggle  Avith  the  confident  hope  that  it  would 
prove  decisive,  and  reinstate  the  Duke  of  York 
in  that  Protectorship,  which  alone,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Piers,  and  thousands  more,  could  save 
England  from  ruin.  Tor,^  says  a  contemporary 
Chronicle,  '  in  that  same  tyme  the  realme  was 
out  of  all  good  governance.  The  Kynge  was 
simple,  and  led  by  covetous  counsel,  and  owed 
more  than  he  was  worth.  His  dettes  encreased 
daily,  but  payment  was  there  none.  .  .  .  Such 
imposiciones  as  were  put  to  the  people,  as  taxes, 
tallages,  and  quinzaines,  was  spended  in  vayne ; 
for  he  helde  no  householde,  nor  meinteyned  no 
warres.  .  .  .  The  Queen,  with  such  as  were  of  her 
affinitie,  ruled  the  realme  as  her  liked,  gather- 
yng  ryches  innumerable.  The  officers  of  the 
realm    peeled    the    poore    people,    disinherited 
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rightful  heirs,  and  did  manie  wronges.  -  .  .  For 
these  misgovern ances  and  many  more  the 
hertes  of  the  people  were  turned  away  from 
them  that  had  the  lande  in  governance,  and 
their  blessinge  was  turned  into  cursyng/ 

This  mass  of  enormous  evil  had  reconciled 
Sir  Piers  in  a  measure  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  even  as  the  progress  of  gangrene  in  a 
diseased  limb  makes  the  surgeon^s  knife  wel- 
come. One  easy  and  (he  had  tried  to  hope) 
nnhloody  victory  might  mend  all !  but  this 
vision  was  now  fading  away.  Piers  well  knew 
that,  without  the  Calaisians,  it  would  be  mad- 
ness to  risk  the  event  of  a  battle.  The  proofs 
of  their  meditated  defection  were,  to  his  mind, 
conclusive,  or  nearly  so.  That  the  spring  of 
Sir  Andrew's  conduct  w^as  not  pure  treachery, 
but  a  lingering  and  re-awakened  preference  for 
the  Red  Rose,  might  lessen  his  guilt,  but  not 
its  frightful  consequences  to  the  nation.  And, 
alas  !  the  leaven  of  disaffection  was  spreading 
through  the  camp.  The  King's  offer  of  pardon 
had  become  the  theme  of  discourse  everywhere. 
No  man  was  sure  how  his  fellow  would  act. 
Knight  distrusted  knight,  and  kinsman  kins- 
man. 
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Sucli  were  Sir  Piers^  cogitations  as  he  sat 
by  the  dying  embers — 

Eevolving  in  liis  altered  mind 
The  various  turns  of  fate  below. 

The  rising  night-wind  piped  in  the  lattice, 
and  moaned  round  the  corners  of  the  hovel, 
and  black  masses  of  cloud  hurried  and  drifted 
across  the  twilight  sky.  A  heavier  weight  of 
sadness  than,  perhaps,  he  had  ever  known,  fell 
on  Sir  Piers^  breast,  and  it  was  not  diminished 
by  the  sounds  proceeding  from  the  inner 
chamber,  where  a  young  peasant-mother  was 
rocking  her  babe  to  sleep,  with  a  low  crooning 
ditty,  that  brought  his  Cecily  to  mind. 

The  rude  door  of  the  hut  opened  to  admit 
Kichard  Venables,  and  then  shut  to  violently, 
driven  by  the  increasing  strength  of  the  gale. 

'  Old  friend,^  said  Ptichard,  ^  thou  lookest 
pale  of  cheer  to-night.  Arise,  and  to  the 
castle  with  me,  for  the  Duke,  thou  knowest, 
hath  bidden  us  sup  with  him.^ 

Small  toilet  was  needed  for  that  hasty  and 
martial  repast.  The  friends  set  foi-th,  con- 
versing together,  wherever  the  path  was  suffi- 
ciently sheltered  to  admit  of  a  colloquy.      They 
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had  not  met  since  tlie  morrow  of  Bloreheath; 
and  after  some  anxious  comments  on  the  present 
state  of  matters  in  the  camp,  they  turned  to 
those  private  topics  so  dear  to  both. 

'  My  wife  is  well/  said  Piers,  '  and  our  hoy 
also.  Of  the  wounded  men  that  have  filled 
our  house  since  Thecla^s  bloody  feast,  some  few 
be  dead,  but  the  most  part  healed  and  gone 
home.      Lettice  is  now  at  the  Halsteds.^ 

'  How  fares  it  with  that  bereaved  maiden  V 
asked  Sir  Richard,  anxiously. 

^  As  with  a  broken  lute/  Piers  replied, 
'  whose  chords  give  out  no  sound.  She  was  at 
Eccleshall  with  the  Queen  and  Prince  when 
the  tidings  of  Maurice^s  death  spread  thither ; 
they  were  distilled  into  her  ear  gently  and 
wisely  by  the  aged  Lady  Kynderton,  one  who 
herself  hath  oft  shaken  hands  with  grief.  It 
seemed  as  if  Lettice  knew  them  already,  so 
mute  and  passive  was  her  sorrow.^ 

'  And  how  hath  the  Queen  entreated  her  V 
asked  Richard  Venables. 

'  In  sooth,  as  a  broken  lute,^  Sir  Piers  re- 
peated, '  that  is  fluDg  aside  when  it  ceaseth  to 
make  mirthful  music.  The  Prince,  being  now 
six  years  old,  is  taken  from  the  hands  of  his 
women,  and  made  over  to  tutors  j  this  change, 
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decreed  in  Council,  hath  freed  your  honoured 
kinswoman,  the  Baroness,  as  well  as  our  poor 
Lettice ;  both,  therefore,  have  taken  refuge  at 
the  Halsteds,  guarded  on  the  road  thither  by 
the  friendly  Lord  of  Radnor  and  his  armed 
troop.  Say,  Richard,^  Piers  continued,  *  saw 
or  heard  you  aught  of  that  woful  lady,  the 
Baroness  Eglanbie,  in  your  stolen  visit  to 
Kynderton  ?' 

^  I  saw  her,'  replied  Sir  Richard,  '  standing 
by  torchlight  at  the  head  of  her  husband's  bier, 
in  the  chancel  where  he  now  sleeps  with  his 
forefathers ;  in  the  frenzy  of  her  despair,  she 
plucked  from  her  bosom  a  kerchief  dyed  in  his 
blood,  and  registered  a  vow  never  to  lay  it 
aside,  until  his  death  should  have  been  deeply 
avenged.  Never  saw  I  woman's  eye  glitter 
with  so  unholy  a  light.' 

'  And  doth  she  yet  abide  at  Kynderton  ?' 
asked  Piers. 

'  The  next  morning,'  replied  his  friend,  ^  she, 
with  a  great  train,  all  sable-suited  like  herself, 
quitted  that  lordly  dwelling  for  ever.  Mine 
uncle  Harry,  whom  she  loves  not,  doth  now  in- 
herit the  barony.  She,  richly  dowered,  shall 
tenant  our  ancient  mansion  in  the  Strand.' 

In   such   discourse  they  reached  the  castle, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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and  were  at  once  led  to  the  banqueting-hall, 
where  many  steel-clad  guests  were  already  met. 
The  warmth  and  splendour  of  this  apartment 
were  a  strong  contrast  to  the  storm  and  darkness 
without.  An  immense  fire  roared  in  the  wide 
chimney,  and  four-and-tWenty  tall  Marchmen, 
ranged  against  the  walls,  held  aloft  blazing 
pine-torches.  The  Duke  of  York  occupied  a 
chair  of  state  on  the  dais,  and  next  him  sat 
the  Duchess  Cecily,  the  only  lady  present. 
Sir  Piers  observed  with  satisfaction  the  relieved 
and  cheerful  expression  of  the  Duke^s  face,  and 
noted  that  he  conversed  freely  with  Sir  Andrew 
Trollope,  to  whom  an  honourable  post  near  his 
person  had  been  assigned.  The  veteran  talked 
and  laughed,  and  did  not  shrink  from  raising 
to  his  lips  the  peg-tankard,  in  which  all  the 
company  in  turn  drank  to  the  glorious  issue  of 
the  morrow^s  strife. 

A  glance  of  kindly  recognition  from  the 
Duke  greeted  Sir  Piers  as  the  guests  broke  up. 
This  they  did  early,  to  the  disgust  of  Sir  Adam 
de  Trowtbecke  and  of  the  Calaisian  leaders, 
who  were  used  to  prolonged  carouses.  Sir 
Piers  was  departing,  when  the  deep  voice  of 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  called  him  aside,  and 
spoke  these  few  words  in  his  ear. 
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'  Our  fears  were  groundless ;  the  men  he  true 
as  steel.  Some  few  vain  scruples  did  heset 
their  minds^  hut  these  a  conference  with  the 
Duke^s  Grace  hath  fully  satisfied;  by  God^s 
help  and  theirs  we  shall  win  the  day  to- 
morrow/ 

Heartily  and  cheerily  did  Sir  Piers  re-echo 
this  conviction.  In  his  perfect  reliance  on  the 
EarFs  caution  and  experience^  he  flung  sus- 
picion to  the  winds.  With  a  degree  of  cor- 
diality he  himself  marvelled  at,  he  met  the 
advances  which  Sir  Andrew^  shrewd  and  politic, 
though  coarse  and  rough  in  manners,  now  made 
to  him.  Nay,  he  was  flattered  at  the  anxiety 
the  old  captain  shewed  to  expound  fully  to  him 
the  plans  resolved  upon  lor  an  attack  on 
the  Lancastrian  lines.  They  walked  together 
through  the  dirty  and  ill-lighted  town  till  they 
reached  its  outer  wall;  here,  halting  beneath 
a  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  one  of  the  towers 
which  crowned  it,  Sir  Andrew  said  : — 

'  I  am  no  penman,  Sir  Knight ;  these  hands 
be  more  used  to  grasp  sword  or  falchion  than 
stylus ;  nathless,  I  have  endeavoured  to  jot 
down  on  paper  some  plan  for  the  ordering 
of  our  force  to-morrow.  Tf  thou  be  the  keen 
and  true  soldier  I  hold  thee  for,  climb  with  me 

N    2 
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to  yonder  crowds  nest  where  I  lodge,  and  I 
will  eftsoones  unfold  to  thee  its  meaning/ 

Sir  Piers  eagerly  embraced  the  offer,  and 
followed  Sir  Andrew  up  the  narrow  stair,  re- 
gardless of  sundry  imploring  gestures,  and 
low  growls  of  remonstrance  from  his  faithful 
Gralara. 

*  Foul  shame  it  were,^  thought  he,  releasing 
the  sleeve  which  in  his  zeal  the  old  man  had 
plucked  ;  '  foul  shame,  in  sooth,  to  doubt  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman  and  tried  warrior  ! 
No !  no  !  Such  suspicion  were  enough  to 
breed  the  infamy  it  fears  \' 

A  lamp  burnt  in  the  turret-chamber,  and  on 
the  small  stone  table  in  the  midst  of  it  stood 
a  jack  of  ale  and  manchet-loaf.  At  the  further 
end  lay  huddled  on  straw  six  or  eight  men-at- 
arms,  who  just  looked  up  as  the  knights  en- 
tered. The  scroll  in  question,  whereon  in  few 
but  masterly  strokes  was  mapped  the  country 
about  Ludlow,  and  the  position  of  both  armies, 
was  suspended  by  an  iron  peg  under  the  narrow 
window,  or  rather  slit,  that  lighted  the  tower. 
To  it  Sir  Andrew  led  his  companion,  and  at 
once  resumed  the  discussion  so  interesting  to 
both,  till  Sir  Piers,  startled  by  hearing  the 
clock  of  the  collegiate  church  strike  ten,  took 
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a  hasty  but  courteous  leave  of  the  veteran^  and 
prepared  to  depart.  But  Sir  Andrew  rose,  and 
planting  himself  before  the  clamped  oak-door, 
said_,  coolly  : — 

^  Hold  hard,  Sir  Knight !  You  are  King 
Henry^s  prisoner,  and  mine,  for  this  night  at 
least !' 

Sir  Piers'  dagger  flew  from  its  sheath,  but 
at  a  sign  from  their  chief  the  Calaisians  threw 
themselves  upon  him,  and  he  was  overpowered 
by  numbers.  A  scuffle  without  doors  seemed 
to  indicate  that  Gralam  was  receiving  the  same 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Andrew^s 
followers. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  indignation  of  the 
knight  at  this  act  of  shameless  perfidy.  He 
remonstrated,  struggled,  threatened,  but  seeing 
that  all  was  vain,  soon  sank  into  gloomy  silence. 
Sir  Andrew  drew  near,  with  a  laugh  that 
was  perhaps  meant  to  veil  some  compunctious 
visitings. 

'  Hark  ye,  fair  Sir/  he  said,  '  I  mean  you 
no  ill.  Nay,  you  shall  live,  perchance,  to 
thank  me  for  this  seeming  uncivil  outrage. 
Ere  the  second  cock  greet  the  dawn,  you  and 
a  score  of  other  gentlemen  like  you  kept  in 
duresse,  shall  go  free  ;  meanwhile,  good  night. 
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and  St.  Denys  rest  you  merry !  Nay/  he 
added_,  as  Sir  Piers  made  one  more  despairing 
effort  to  get  free,  '  hold  not  a  brow  of  such 
distraction,  man  !  ^tis  but  the  chance  of  war ; 
mine  to-day,  thine  to-morrow  !  Thou  shalt 
shew  better  soldiership,  methinks,  by  making 
a  jest  on't,  and  draining  yonder  ale-jack  to  the 
dregs/ 

Thus  spoke  the  soldier  of  fortune  as  he 
passed  out,  followed  by  his  men.  More  than 
one  bolt  was  drawn  outside,  and  a  guard  placed 
on  the  stair,  and  then  Sir  Piers  was  left  in  a 
state  of  mental  torture  that  baffles  description. 
For  his  personal  safety  he  had  not  a  fear  ;  nay, 
could  he,  by  the  most  perilous  and  suicidal 
venture^  have  regained  his  liberty,  were  it  but 
to  warn  Duke  Richard  with  his  parting  breath 
of  the  foul  plot  on  hand,  he  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  risk  with  joy ;  but,  to  be  shut  up 
there,  through  his  own  accursed  rashness,  to 
know  himself  within  bowshot  of  the  castle,  yet 
helpless  to  rouse  or  protect  its  inmates,  this, 
this  was  agony  ! 

The  westerly  wind  had  by  this  time  freshened 
into  a  gale,  and  blew  so  furiously  against  that 
exposed  pinnacle  as  to  drown  every  other  sound. 
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Sometimes  it  lulled  for  a  moment,  as  if  holding 
its  breath,  then  with  a  sobbing  sigh,  like  voices 
wailing  in  the  air,  recommenced  its  strain  and 
rose  and  grew  in  vehemence,  till  the  wall 
seemed  to  rock  under  it.  Quick  rushing 
storms  of  hail  accompanied  it,  the  whole  form- 
ing no  unapt  emblem  of  the  tumult  in  Sir 
Piers^  breast. 

But  ^  time  and  the  hour  wear  out  the 
roughest^  J^iglit,  and  at  last,  faint  streaks  of 
dawn  began  to  dapple  the  clouds,  and  the 
black  masses  of  vapour  broke,  and  the  morn- 
ing star  glimmered  forth  fitfully  and  occa- 
sionally. The  wind  sank  by  degrees,  and 
moaned  softly  round  the  corners  of  the  tower, 
and  presently,  a  tinkling  bell  was  heard  hard 
by  calling  the  inmates  of  the  White  Friars  to 
matins. 

At  the  same  time,  Sir  Piers  heard  the  bolts 
of  his  prison  door  drawn  back,  and  rushing 
forth,  felt  himself  once  more  free.  To  hasten 
to  his  quarters  with  Gralam,  whom  he  found 
also  newly  released,  was  his  first  impulse.  He 
was  greeted  with  rapture  by  his  men,  espe- 
cially by  Hamo  and  his  faithful  poursuivant 
Wakelyn  of  Small woode,  a  brother  of  the  mur- 
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dered  Lancelyn,  who  had  vainly  sought  him 
through  the  night.  He  found  the  most  fear- 
ful rumours  and  surmises  afloat ;  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Trollope  and  Blount  with  all  their 
Calaisians,  had  departed  in  the  night,  and 
joined  the  King^s  army.  Sir  Adam  Trowtbecke 
and  his  band  were  to  a  certainty  gone ;  many 
others  had  followed  the  example,  and  terror 
and  uncertainty  had  paralysed  those  who  re- 
mained behind.  Such  gentlemen  as  had  not  lost 
their  heads,  and  had  remained  true  to  the  White 
Rose,  had  hurried  to  the  castle  in  the  twilight 
dawn,  to  renew  the  tender  of  their  service  to 
Duke  Richard.  Stung  to  the  heart  at  the 
bare  notion  of  being  among  the  last  to  do  this, 
Sir  Piers  repaired  thither  also,  and  on  the  way 
encountered  Richard  Venables,  Sir  John  Traf- 
forde,  and  several  of  the  most  loyal  and  gallant 
Yorkists ;  they,  like  himself,  had  been  entrapped 
and  kept  in  '  durance  vile,^  through  the  night, 
and  were  yet  chafing  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  insult.  To  rush  upon  the  foe,  no  matter 
at  what  odds,  to  single  out  the  false  Calaisians 
and  take  a  full  and  instant  revenge,  this  was 
the  cry  that  burst  from  all  those  bold  hearts. 
The  recollection  of  Bloreheath,  where  they  had 
fought   and   conquered  the   Cheshire  chivalry. 
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though  two  to  one,  nerved  them  for  yet  more 
desperate  risks.* 

But  other  and  wiser  counsels  prevailed  in 
the  castle.  Had  it  been  possible  by  a  bold 
stroke  to  retrieve  matters,  the  Nevills  were 
the  men  to  have  dealt  that  stroke ;  but  the 
confusion  and  panic  in  the  camp  were  such  as 
to  baffle  all  their  efforts  to  restore  confidence. 
The  Duke  himself  was,  says  Polydore  Vergil, 
'wonderously  abashed  and  amazed,  being  in 
doubt  what  best  was  to  be  done.' 

On  hearing  that  a  body  of  tried  friends  were 
clamouring  to  see  him,  he  came  forth  from  his 
private  chamber.  He  greeted  the  knights 
with  his  usual  calm  benignity,  but  the  deep 
lines  on  his  brow,  and  its  unusual  paleness, 
betrayed  the  struggle  within.  Their  warm  ex- 
pressions of  devotion,  and  proffers  of  service 
touched  him  deeply,  and  his  voice  trembled 
somewhat  as  he  made  answer : — 

'  Good  friends  !  true  hearts  !  I  thank  and 
trebly  thank  you  for  this  kindness.      But  for 


*  *  Andrew  Trollope,  with  the  other  Calaisians  ,  .  . 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  before  the  daie  of  the  battelle, 
secretly  departed  from  the  Duke's  camp,  and  submitted 
themselves  to  the  King,  admonishing  him  of  all  things 
devised  against  him.' — Holikshed's  Chronicle. 
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the  measureless  perfidy  of  those  false  men,  we 
had  this  day  fought  and  conquered  together. 
But  well  ye  wot,  that  for  the  dread  w^e  have  of 
God,  and  of  the  King^s  majesty,  we  have  ever 
forborne  all  things  that  might  serve  to  the 
effusion  of  Christian  blood  ;  nay,  not  the  ex- 
treme malice  of  those  enemies  which  have 
spoiled  our  lordships  and  complotted  against 
our  life,  could  provoke  us  to  the  wanton  shed- 
ding thereof.  Wherefore,  friends,  we  exhort 
you  to  return  forthwith  to  your  several  homes, 
and  there  abide  patiently  till  God  send  better 
times ;  and  the  blessed  Trinity  have  you  in 
keeping,  and  grant  me  power,  as  the  will  is 
already  present,  to  show  myself  your  right 
good  friend.^ 

At  these  words,  uttered  in  clear  silvery 
tones  that  penetrated  to  the  furthest  corner  of 
the  stately  hall,  a  hoarse  murmur  of  mingled 
grief  and  mortification  ran  through  the  as- 
sembly. The  Duke,  evidently  overcome,  ex- 
tended his  hand  in  token  of  farewell,  and 
slowly  returned  to  his  private  chamber.  Then 
the  pent  up  waters  of  bitterness  burst  forth. 
Malisons  on  the  false  Calaisians  mingled 
strangely  with  blessings  invoked  on  the  head 
of  noble  York  ;  old  grey-haired  warriors  turned 
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aside  to  hide  the  tears  that  '  ran  down  their 
beards^  like  winter  drops  from  eaves/  mourn- 
fully and  silently  the  brave  gentlemen  dispersed, 
singly,  or  by  twos  and  threes ;  only  a  few  lin- 
gered, in  the  earnest  hope  of  aiding  their  dear 
master  in  what  they  rightly  judged  must  prove 
a  rapid  and  most  perilous  flight.  Among 
these  were  Sir  Piers  and  Richard  Yenables, 
and  after  an  hour's  waiting,  they  were  rewarded 
by  a  summons  to  the  Duke's  presence. 

He  was  seated  at  a  small  table,  while  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury  and  AYarwick  stood  on 
either  side  of  him.  Opposite  to  them,  pen 
in  hand,  sat  ^  Master  William  Lynwode,-*  a 
priest  high  in  Duke  Richard's  confidence.  He 
was  engaged  in  writing  a  letter  from  the  joint 
dictation  of  the  Duke  and  Earls;  an  anxious 
and  difficult  task,  if  one  might  judge  from  the 
perplexed  expression  on  the  scribe's  face.  He 
looked  from  the  fiery  Nevills  to  the  equally 
resolved,  but  less  impetuous  Richard,  then 
glanced  appealingly  towards  the  beautiful 
Duchess,  who  stood  by,  intently  listening  to 
the  discussion. 

'  You  are  right,  blaster  Lynwode,-*  she  said, 
^  time  presseth ;  rehearse  to  us,  I  pray  you,  so 
much  of  the  letter  as  you  have  indited  fairly.' 
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The  priest  obeyed_,  and  read  thus — 

'  Most  Crystyne  King^  ryghte  hyghe  and 
inightie  Prince,  our  most  dread  Soverayne 
Lorde,  after  as  humble  recommendacione  to 
your  hyghe  excellence  as  we  suffice.  Our  trewe 
entent  to  the  prosperitie  and  augmentacione 
of  your  hyghe  estate,  and  to  the  common  wele 
of  this  reaume,  hath  bene  shewed  unto  your 
Hyghenesse  in  such  wryting  as  we  made 
thereof;  over  that  we  sent  an  endenture  sygned 
by  our  handes  in  the  Church  Cathedral!  of  Wor- 
cestre  (comprehendyng  the  proof  of  the  truth 
and  dutie  that,  God  knowethe,  we  beare  to 
your  said  estate,  and  the  pre-eminence  and 
prerogatif  thereof)  unto  your  good  Grace  by 
the  Prior  of  the  saide  Church,  and  by  diverse 
other  doctours  (among  other  Master  William 
Lynwode,  Doctor  of  Divinitie),  which  minis- 
tered unto  us  severally  the  Blessed  Body  of 
God  our  Lorde  Jhesu ;  sacred  whereuponne, 
we  and  every  of  us  deposyd  for  our  sayde 
truthe  and  dutie  according  to  the  tenure  of  the 
said  endenture/ 

Master  Lynwode  paused,  and  the  Duke  after 
some  consideration  said — 

'  So  far  well,  good  father;  I  would  have 
you  farther  say,  how  '  sith  that  time,  we  have 
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certified  by  Garter,  King  of  Armes,  not  only 
to  King  Harry,  but  to  the  good  and  worthy 
lordes  about  his  noble  presence,  our  fervent 
desire  that  all  our  past  acts  and  conversation 
be  searched  into_,  to  the  intent  we  be  justified, 
and  freed  from  such  unreverent  jeopardies  as 
we  have  been  put  in  diverse  times  before/ 

Ere  Master  Lynwode  had  had  time  to  indite 
this  phrase,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  broke  in. 

^  Add  this  from  me,  Sir  Priest,^  he  said, 
'  that  it  is  not  hidden  from  us  how  that  we  be 
defamed  unrightfully,  unlawfully,  and  (saving 
the  King^s  high  reverence)  untruly ;  and  over 
that,  our  lands  and  tenants  be  of  high  violence 
robbed,  against  the  King^s  peace  and  laws,  and 
all  righteousness,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his 
high  might  our  destruction  is  sought  by  our 
foes,  for  the  inordinate  covetise  they  have  to 
our  offices  and  goodes/ 

'  Those  be  words  of  fire,^  observed  the 
Duke ;  ^  nathless  true ;  write  them  down  good 
priest/ 

TheEarl  of  Salisbury  next  off'ered  a  suggestion. 

^  Write,  Master  Lynwode,  that  our  tem- 
perate counsels  insofar  have  sprung,  not  from 
dread  of  any  man^s  person,  but  solely  from 
the  dread  of  God,  and  the  King,  and  from  a 
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tenderness  to  the  noble  blood  of  this  land^  and 
to  the  King^s  true  liegemen/ 

^Whereof/  added  the  Duke  of  York, 
solemnly,  '  we  call  Heaven  and  earth  to  re- 
cord, and  therein  beseech  God  to  be  our  Judge 
and  Deliverer/ 

The  remarkable  letter  of  which  we  have  now 
given  the  purport,  was  speedily  concluded,  and 
signed  by  the  Duke  and  two  Earls.  Dr.  Lyn- 
wode  was  chosen  to  be  the  bearer  of  it  to  the 
camp,  as  it  was  thought  that  his  sacred  calling 
would  shield  him  from  insult  or  injury. 
Several  knights,  however,  volunteered  to  ac- 
company and  protect  him,  and  amongst  this 
number  was  Sir  Richard  Venables. 

It  was  next  decided  that  the  Earl  of  March, 
with  his  kinsmen  the  Nevills,  should  escape 
into  Devonshire,  and  thence  by  Guernsey  to 
Calais;  which  Earl  Salisbury's  brother,  William, 
Lord  Fauconbridge,  was  holding  for  the  Duke. 

*  Good  Sir  John  Wenlocke,'  said  the  Duchess 
Cecily,  to  one  of  the  knights  bound  on  this 
expedition ;  '^  I  do  beseech  you  watch  over  my 
fiery  Edward,  and  keep  back  his  hot  intem- 
perate spirit  from  all  needless  perils.  Heaven 
knoweth,  the  needful  risks  be  more  than 
enough/ 
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A  supercilious  smile  was  the  only  acknow- 
ledgment the  Earl  of  March  vouchsafed  of  this 
proof  of  motherly  solicitude.  She  sighed  invo- 
luntarily, and  said  to  the  Duke, — 

'  George  and  Richard  must,  by  reason  of 
their  tender  years,  abide  here  with  me,  but 
what  shall  betide  my  Rutland  in  these  woful 
confusions  ?  this  is  no  safe  harbour  for  him, 
yet  is  he  too  young  and  tender  to  share  your 
wanderings  and  manifold  perils/ 

The  boy  himself  replied,  flinging  his  arms 
round  her :  '  Oh,  sweet  my  mother,  say  not 
so  !  where  my  dear  father  goes,  thither  will  I 
go  too.  I  can  do  all,  dare  all,  at  his  side  ; 
gainsay  me  not,  my  mother,  for  in  sooth  I  am 
not  the  girlish  tenderling  these  amber  locks 
bespeak  me  !' 

Young  Rutland,  the  darling  of  both  parents, 
could  never  plead  in  vain,  so  his  prayer  was 
granted,  and  himself  hastily  equipped  for  an 
immediate  and  rapid  journey  to  the  Welsh 
coast.  ^  There,'  says  the  historian,  '  the 
Duke  of  York  had  a  shipp  bought  for  a  great 
deal  of  money,^  lying  ready  to  convey  him 
to  Ireland.  But  what  a  frightful  amount  of 
risk  lay  between  him  and  this  desired  haven  ! 
The  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in   speed  ;  so  it 
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was  ordered  that  in  an  hour  the  servants  and 
horses  should  be  ready  in  a  grove  at  the  foot 
of  the  castle-hill,  and  that  the  fugitives  should 
repair  to  that  spot  by  a  private  way.  Sir 
Piers  Holforde_,  kneeling  at  the  Duke's  feet, 
passionately  besought  permission  to  accompany 
him,  as  far  at  least,  as  the  sea-port  where  he 
was  to  embark. 

'  If  that  your  Grace,'  he  cried,  ^  count  me 
not  unworthy  of  the  spurs  your  own  hand 
buckled  on,  deny  me  not  this  prayer.' 

The  Prince  raised  and  embraced  him,  in 
token  of  consent ;  and  now  nothing  remained 
but  the  bitter  task  of  leave-taking.  This  the 
high-minded  Duchess  smoothed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  her  husband,  by  laughing  to  scorn  the 
fears  he  expressed  for  her  safety. 

'  Waste  not  a  care  on  me,  my  dear  Lord,' 
she  said.  '  What  ill  can  chance  me  or  our 
little  ones,  in  this  stronghold,  well  guarded, 
furnished  with  gokl,  and  abounding  with  pro- 
vand  for  man  and  beast  ?  The  Queen,  albeit 
fierce  and  revengeful,  will  surely  not  war  on 
babes  and  women,  but  should  her  malice 
threaten  evil,  I  will  appeal  to  the  King,  who  is 
of  gentle  cheer,  gracious,  and  holy.  Wherefore, 
good  my  Lord,  banish  all    fear  for  us.' 
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Thus  spoke  this  worthy  daughter  of  the 
Nevills  ;  yet  an  hour  later,  when  husband  and 
son  were  gone,  and  none  was  by  to  witness  her 
sorrow,  she  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  keep, 
looking  towards  the  hills  of  Wales,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

Sir  Piers  had  meanwhile  hurried  back  to  his 
quarters,  to  choose  out  the  three  trusty  men- 
at-arms  who  were  to  accompany  him.  Gra- 
lam^s  stolid  courage,  and  the  taciturnity  which 
passed  for  discretion,  fitted  him  well  for  so 
secret  an  errand.  Hamo,  though  blithe  and 
reckless  by  nature,  was  true  as  steel,  and  de- 
voted to  his  master^s  interests.  Wakelyn,  his 
poursuivant,  was  the  third  person  admitted  to 
Sir  Piers^  confidence — a  man  full  of  resource, 
quick  to  foresee  dangers,  and  prompt  and  reso- 
lute either  in  meeting  or  avoiding  them.  His 
services  could  ill  be  spared  at  this  moment,  as 
on  him  fell  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
Holforde  retainers,  safely  and  speedily,  back  to 
the  Halsteds.  But  all  private  interests  must 
bend  to  the  Duke's  service.  Happily,  too.  Sir 
Richard  Venables,  before  wending  his  way  to 
the  Lancastrian  camp,  had  promised  his  friend 
to  watch  over  the  safety  and  discipline  of  his 
followers  ;   and  with  these   arrangements,  hur- 

VOL.   II.  O 
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ried  and  imperfect  as  they  needs  were.  Sir 
Piers  was  fain  to  rest  content. 

It  wanted  but  half  an  hour  of  noon — the 
hour  fixed  for  the  Duke's  departure — when  Sir 
Piers  entered  the  hovel  in  which,  as  we  said 
before,  he  lodged,  in  order  to  make  some  need- 
ful change  in  his  armour  and  weapons.  It  was 
dark,  and  filled  with  smoke,  through  which  he 
dimly  discerned  an  object  lying  on  the  floor, 
which  at  first  bore  the  appearance  of  a  large 
shaggy  dog.  On  nearer  inspection,  however, 
it  proved  to  be  a  human  being,  clothed  in 
sheepskins,  and  curled  round  luxuriously  on  the 
hearth. 

'  Rob  Wantwit,  by  my  halidame  !'  exclaimed 
Sir  Piers,  as  the  pale,  lacklustre  eyes  of  the 
idiot  were  turned  upon  him,  and  stared  full 
into  his.  '  What  cheer,  Rob  ?'  he  added  kindly. 
'  How  wags  the  world  with  thee  T 

Rob  made  no  answer,  but  Hamo,  who  had 
followed  his  master,  said — 

*  Marry,  I  had  forgot.  Sir  Piers  !  The  poor 
natural  strayed  in  hither,  i'  the  dead  oHhe  night, 
dripping  and  shaking,  as  one  in  an  ague  fit ;  he 
said  little  but  sought  you  everywhere  with 
his  eyes,  and,  missing  you,  moaned  and  howled 
like  a   dog  that  hath  lost  his    master.     We 
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gather  that  he  is  from  the  Halsteds,  and 
beareth  some  errand  for  your  private  ear/ 

The  Knight^s  fears  were  aroused,  and  all 
alive  in  an  instant. 

'  Then  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  not  speak  it?* 
he  exclaimed;  then  softening  his  tone  as  he 
remembered  Rob^s  infirmity,  he  added,  '  Say, 
poor  lad,  what  brings  thee  hither  V 

'  I  fear  me  he  will  not  utter,'  said  Hamo, 
shaking  his  head.  '  Gralam  found  him  before 
dawn  draining  the  can  of  ale  he  had  spiced  for 
you  against  your  return,  and  in  his  wrath  paid 
him  for  this  theft  with  the  cudgel.  Since  then. 
Sir  Knight,  he  hath  been  in  the  sullens,  and 
refused  to  ope  his  lips.' 

'  And  in  the  sullens  we  must  leave  him,^ 
said  Sir  Piers,  '  for  it  is  high  time  to  mount 
and  away.  Heaven  send  his  tidings,  if  he  bear 
any,  be  not  of  evil !' 

The  boy  looked  stealthily  up  with  a  touch 
of  relenting  on  his  features,  but  immediately 
resumed  his  old  posture,  humming  in  low,  un- 
musical tones,  a  favourite  ditty  of  Gillian's — 

Ladybird,  ladybird, 

Fly  to  thy  home ; 
Thy  house  be  on  fire, 

Thy  children  be  flown. 
O   % 
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Sir  Piers,  meanwhile,  gave  orders  that  Rob 
should  be  cared  for  and  conveyed  to  the  Hal- 
steds.  He  and  his  faithful  three  then  set  forth 
towards  the  place  of  rendezvous.  They  avoided 
the  town,  and  wound  round  the  base  of  the 
eminence  on  which  it  stands,  keeping  near  the 
river  Teme  and  under  the  screen  of  trees  and 
underwood  which  clothed  its  banks.  As  they 
plunged  into  the  grove  where  the  princely  fugi- 
tives were  in  hiding,  a  sound  of  branches  rust- 
ling and  breaking  startled  Sir  Piers,  and  the 
idiot,  panting  and  breathless,  leaped  out  of  the 
thicket  and  threw  himself  in  his  path. 

'  Sir  Knight !  Sir  Knight  !^  he  cried,  '  in 
thy  care  for  the  rose  of  snow,  see  thine  own 
white  rose  perish  not  on  her  stem  !  In  thy  zeal 
for  the  ^  falcon  and  fetterlock,^  see  the  '  cock  ' 
overcrow  thee  not  on  thine  own  threshold  !  Be- 
w^are  of  Buckingham !  He  doth  not  forget 
St.  Albans  !  This  night,  peradventure,  he  may 
seek  revenge  !^ 

These  words,  half  warning,  half  prophecy, 
smote  like  a  knell  on  the  ear  and  heart  of  Sir 
Piers.  He  took  a  moment  to  gather  up  his 
thoughts^  and  resolve  what  to  do.  To  desert 
the  Duke_,  in  this  his  need,  was  impossible;  to 
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increase  his  perils  by  asking  even  an  hour^s 
delay,  was  equally  so.  But  one  course  re~ 
mained.  With  a  strange  sense  of  reliance  on 
the  idiot's  fidelity,  Sir  Piers  drew  from  his 
finger  a  posy-ring,  with  the  motto,  *  Speede 
makyth  the  deede  whiche  lyngerynge  marreth/ 
He  placed  it  in  Rob's  hand,  saying — 

'  Haste,  boy,  haste  to  King  Harry's  camp  ; 
there  find  out  Richard  Venables  (him  of  the 
pierced  dragon,  thou  knowest) ;  rehearse  thine 
errand  in  his  ear,  then  give  him  this  ring  and 
bid  him  mark  its  purport  well/ 

With  a  glance  of  keen  intelligence,  the  boy 
snatched  the  ring  from  Sir  Piers,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  thicket,  chanting — 

Thy  house  be  on  fire,  thy  children  be  flown ! 

Now  began  a  series  of  perils  and  adven- 
tures which  left  the  Knight  little  leisure  to 
brood  over  his  own  harrowing  anxieties.  '  The 
Kyng,'  says  a  chronicler,  '  marched  great  jour- 
neys into  Wales,  that  he  might  take  the  Duke 
of  York  as  he  fledd,  and  premised  certaine 
horsemen  to  besett  all  the  region  he  should 
pass  through  to  the  sea-coast.'  Nevertheless, 
he  reached  that  goal  in  safety,  ^  and  so  passed 
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into  Ireland,  where  he  was  with  all  joie  and 
honour  gladlie  receyved,  all  the  Irish  offering 
to  live  and  die  with  him,  as  if  they  had  been 
his  liege  subjects,  and  he  their  lorde  and  prince 
naturally  borne/ 
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CHAPTER  VIIT. 

OF       PERILS      AT      HOME. 

*  God  and  our  innocency  defend  and  guard  us.' 

Shakspeaee. 

rpHE  gale  that  shook  Ludlow  wall  on  St. 
-L  Denys^s  eventful  night,  whistled  and  raved 
across  Bloreheath,  and  against  the  western  gables 
of  the  Halsteds.  It  brought  fear  and  wakeful- 
ness to  every  breast  but  that  of  the  '  childe 
Waryn '  who  lay  in  deep  sleep  in  the  long 
low  nursery  chamber  before  spoken  of.  His 
massive  square-headed  cradle  of  ebony  inlaid 
with  box,  was  still  both  long  and  wide  enough 
for  him,  though  now  a  tall,  broad-chested  boy 
of  eighteen  months  old.  Recent  sickness  had 
impaired  the  roundness  of  the  baby  features, 
but  though  the  lily  prevailed  over  the  rose  in 
his  cheek,  the  hue  of  health  was  there  ;  his 
look  and  attitude  of  deepest  peace,  and  the 
faces  of  the  two  angels   carved  at  his  cradle- 
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head^  were  a  soothing  contrast  to  the  war  of 
elements  without  doors. 

Storms  may  rush  in,  and  crimes  and  woes 

Deform  the  quiet  bower ; 
They  may  not  mar  the  deep  repose 

Of  that  immortal  flower. 

Such  might  have  been  the  tenor  of  his  mother's 
thoughts,  as,  raising  her  head  on  her  arm,  she 
gazed  upon  him  from  her  bed  of  unrest.  The 
room  was  partially  lighted  by  a  home-made 
wax  taper  burning  before  an  image  of  St. 
Germane,  the  patron  saint  of  young  children. 
Its  light  flickered  and  sometimes  almost  failed, 
rebuked  by  the  blast  of  air  through  the  shutter- 
less  windows. 

It  cast  a  gleam  on  the  grim  fantastic  figures 
portrayed  in  tapestry  on  the  walls ;  the  infant 
Hercules  strangling  the  serpents,  Achilles 
learning  music  from  Chiron,  Astyanax  in  his 
father's  arms,  the  dress  and  accoutrements  of 
Hector  being  precisely  those  of  a  Flemish  gen- 
tleman of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
A  straggling  beam  penetrated  through  the  half 
open  door  into  Lettice's  sleeping  chamber, 
daintily  furnished  with  warm  crimson  hangings, 
fair  carvings,  and  a  quilt  of  black  and  red  silk 
embroidered  with  silver  woodbines.     As  a  fresh 
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gust  of  wind  made  the  timbers  crack,  and  a 
distant  sound  of  a  chimney  falling  was  heard, 
Lady  Holforde  rose,  wrapped  a  fur  mantle  round 
her,  and  stole  to  her  sister^s  bedside. 

'  O  comfortable  Cecily,'  murmured  Lettice, 
with  something  of  former  brightness  in  her 
fawn-like  eye  ;  '  come  sit  by  me  awhile,  as  in 
days  of  yore;  thou  too  hast  thoughts  that  do 
conspire  with  this  churlish  chiding  wind  to 
banish  sleep.' 

'  This  wind,'  said  Cecily,  ^  cometh  straight 
from  the  western  marches ;  how  fast  yon 
raking  clouds  do  flee  before  it  !  perchance, 
but  an  hour  ago  they  hung  over  Ludlow  town, 
and  now  !  hark,  what  a  gust  was  there  ;  dost 
fear  it,  sweetheart  ?' 

'  Why  should  I  fear  ?'  Lettice  replied,  re- 
lapsing into  the  mournful  quietness  so  foreign 
to  her  nature ;  yet  she  shivered,  and  drew 
closer  to  Cecily's  breast. 

A  long  silence  followed;  the  thoughts  of 
each  were  fixed  on  the  same  beloved  image, 
but  Cecily  dared  not,  and  Lettice  could  or 
would  not  speak.  The  name  of  INIaurice  had 
never  passed  her  lips  since  the  fatal  hour  when 
she  learnt  his  death.  With  her  twin-brother, 
it  seemed  as  if  part  of  herself  were  dead,  and 
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what  remained  was  crippled,  bruised^  and 
writhing.  Reason  lay  dormant  for  the  time^ 
while  memory  and  fancy  were  but  too  keenly 
alive.  Memory  dwelt  morbidly  on  the  past, 
recalling  bright  days  spent  together  on  hill  and 
moorland,  or  by  the  warm  and  glowing  hearth. 
Fancy,  wild  untamed  fancy,  busied  herself  in 
conjuring  up  images  of  woe  and  terror, 

Till  every  hurrying  night-wind  seemed 
To  waft  a  phantom  form. 

Poor  child  !  He  who  gave  thee  that  bliss- 
ful companionship  for  eighteen  years,  hath  now 
seen  fit  to  withdraw  it,  and  to  '  gather  (as  it 
were)  all  sorrows  into  one  V  Thy  frail  undis- 
ciplined heart  cannot  trust  Him  yet,  nor  re- 
cognize the  leading  of  His  fatherly  hand,  yet 
it  is  leading  thee,  and  thou  shalt  know  and 
rejoice  in  it  after  a  while. 

Cecily,  wondering  and  almost  hurt  at  the 
monopoly  of  grief  that  closed  her  sister's  heart 
and  lips  against  her,  sat  silent,  revolving  cheer- 
less thoughts.  The  image  of  Maurice  was 
never  absent  from  her  mind  ;  she  could  some- 
times dwell  with  comfort  on  his  horror  of  vice, 
and  on  the  tenderness  of  conscience  which, 
amid  all  his  errors,  had  never  left  him  ;  she 
possessed  also,  much  of  that  loving  child-like 
faith  which   alone  enables  us  to  think  calmly 
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and  hopefully  of  our  dead.  Yet^  were  there 
moments  when  Lettice  herself  suffered  less 
acutely  than  she,  and  when  her  musings  on 
Maurice^s  present  condition  were  all  vague  and 
fearful.  They  were  moulded,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  decree  published  seventeen 
years  before  by  the  Council  of  Florence,  ex- 
pressing for  the  first  time,  in  an  authoritative 
manner,  the  views  of  the  Church  of  Rome  re- 
specting purgatory.  ^  If  any,^  thus  speaks  the 
decree,  ^  who  truly  repent,  depart  this  life 
before  that  by  worthy  fruits  of  repentance  they 
have  made  satisfaction  of  commission  and 
omission,  their  souls  are  purified  after  death.' 
*  To  the  relieving  of  these  pains/  it  proceeds  to 
say,  '  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful  who  are  alive, 
to  wit,  the  sacrifices  of  masses,  prayers,  alms, 
and  other  pious  works,  are  profitable.  But  whe- 
ther purgatory  be  a  fire,  or  a  mist,  or  a  whirl- 
wind, or  anything  else,  we  do  not  dispute.'  * 

*  Divines  of  that  day  described  the  earth  as  sur- 
rounded by  three  atmospheres,  fiery,  airy,  and  watery. 
An  old  *  tract  of  rhymes,'  quoted  by  Hearne,  reasons 
thus  quaintly  : — 

Right  as  an  egge  amydde  haveth  a  yolke, 
For  as  a  yolke  is  ever  a-mydwarde 
Of  the  schelle  of  any  when  it  is  harde, 
Right  so  is  hell  pit,  as  clerkis  telles, 
Amvd  the  earthe,  and  nowhere  else. 
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^  You  sigli  heavily,  sister/  Lettice  remarked, 
at  last ;  *  and,  perchance  for  some  fresh  way- 
wardness of  mine ;  alas^  that  I  should  vex 
you  V 

*  Not  so,^  answered  Cecily ;  '  not  thy  way- 
wardness, dear  child,  but  the  lack  of  it,  per- 
adventure,  made  me  sigh.  Ah,  Lettice^  those 
wilful  moods  which  I  in  elder  sister's  fashion 
sometimes  chode  thee  for,  those  moods  where- 
in, chafed  by  one  harmless  word,  thine  eyes 
sparkled  and  thy  cheek  flushed  rosy  red,  what 
would  thy  Cecily  give  to  bring  them  back?' 

^  We  may  not  bring  back  the  past,'  Lettice 
replied  ;  ^  nor  needest  thou,  Cecily,  desire  to  do 
so.  Thou  wast  ever  his  better  angel — his 
prompter  to  all  good ;  I,  but  his  toy  and 
plaything.' 

'  O  say  not  so  !'  answered  Cecily,  '  thy  dear 
companionship  made  home  innocently  bright 
to  him ;  thy  smile  cheered  his  darker  moods. 
Suffer  not,  therefore,  self-accusing  thoughts  to 
come  between  thee  and  his  spirit.' 

'  Had  I  but  seen  him,'  murmured  Lettice — 
'  but  flung  one  sprig  of  rosemary  on  his  bier — 
but  kissed  his  cold  brow  once,  the  desolation 
had  been  less.  Now  he  hath  gone  from  me, 
and  left  no  trace.' 
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Cecily  rose^  and  taking  from  lier  bed-head  a 
bunch  of  keys,  passed  into  her  own  chamber, 
which  adjoined  the  nursery.  There,  Hfting  a 
heavy  tapestried  curtain,  she  unlocked  a  door 
hidden  behind  it,  and  opened  to  a  strong  closet, 
known  only  to  Sir  Piers,  herself,  and  one  or 
two  confidential  servants.  Here,  within  the 
last  few  days,  the  title  deeds  of  Sir  Piers'  estates 
had  been  deposited  as  privately  as  might  be — 
a  circumstance  which  added  much  to  Cecily's 
feeling  of  responsibility  at  home,  but  which  the 
death  of  the  man  of  law,  in  whose  charge  they 
had  been  for  many  years,  rendered  unavoidable. 

In  her  husband's  absence  she  had  devised 
and  the  trusty  Hal  Nixon  had  wrought  out,  a 
recess  at  the  further  end  of  this  closet,  into 
which  the  oaken  chest  containing  the  precious 
documents  fitted.  Many  other  valuables  were 
stowed  away  there  for  greater  safety,  and  from 
these  Cecily  now  selected  a  small  box  of  ebouv, 
and  placed  it  open  in  Lettice's  hand,  saying — 
^  It  is  thine,  sweetheart!' 

Within  the  box  lay  the  badge  of  the  Silver 
Swan — Maurice'sown  badge.  Lettice  needed  not 
to  be  told  that,  and  the  paleness  that  over- 
spread her  face  at  the  sight  made  Cecily  trem- 
ble for  a  moment,  lest  the  shock  should  have 
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been  too  great ;  but  it  passed  away,  and  with 
a  quivering  of  the  lip  that  augured  better 
things,  she  asked — '  Say  how  ? — did  Piers ' 

'Not  Piers/  her  sister  answered;  'he  had 
the  will,  but  lacked  the  opportunity.  ^Twas 
Richard  Venables,  who,  in  the  flush  and  heat 
of  battle,  stayed  to  breathe  one  prayer  for  the 
scarce  parted  soul,  and  plucked  for  thee  this 
most  dear  relic/ 

Lettice  strained  the  treasure  to  her  breast, 
while  '  an  ample  tear  trilled  down  her  delicate 
cheek,^  the  harbinger  of  many  more  which  soon 
fell  fast  and  silently.  Cecily  gladly  hailed 
them,  and  stole  away  that  they  might  have  the 
freer  course.  Blue  daylight  was  peeping  in  at 
the  lattice,  and  the  fury  of  the  gale  had  by 
this  time  nearly  spent  itself.  An  hour  later, 
when  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  shone 
through  Lettice's  casement,  they  found  her 
locked  in  refreshing  sleep,  and  Cecily,  though 
compelled  to  rise  betimes,  by  the  prospect  of  a 
more  than  usually  busy  day,  was  careful  not  to 
waken  her. 

Ten  wounded  men-at-arms,  all  that  still 
lingered  at  the  Halsteds  of  the  scores  carried 
thither  on  St.Thecla^s-day,were  now  pronounced 
cured,  and  able  to  return  to  their  homes.     It 
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was  ordered  that  they  should  meet  in  the 
chapel  for  ^  noues/  the  priest  from  Mucclestone 
officiating,  and  after  that,  that  they  should  par- 
take of  a  dinner  prepared  for  them  by  the  hos- 
pitable lady  of  the  mansion.  She  herself, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day_,  brought 
them  a  bason  of  latten,  and  snowy  napkin  with 
which  to  wash  their  hands  before  eating.  When 
they  were  sat  down,  she  carved  for  them,  and 
ministered  to  the  needs  of  each,  assisted  by 
her  zealous  coadjutors,  Hal  and  Gillian.  The 
Lady  of  Kynderton  looked  on  benignantly — 
Parnel,  with  Waryn  in  her  arms,  bustled  about, 
her  tongue  busy  the  while  in  drawing  un- 
gracious comparisons  between  these  '  manner- 
less loons,  that  dipped  their  fingers  so  deep  in 
the  meat,  and  the  Burgundian  archers,  that  ate 
and  drank  like  marquises.^ 

Her  loquacity  was  turned  into  another 
channel  by  the  appearance  of  Mistress  Lettice, 
who  had  hitherto  shrunk  from  every  eye,  but 
now  glided  into  the  hall,  and  silently  busied 
herself  in  lightening  Cecily^s  labours. 

Parnel  held  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in 
amazement. 

'  ^Twas  but  yester  e^en,'  she  whispered  to 
Lady  Holforde,  '  I  fetched  her  a  bunch  of  St. 
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John^s  wort,  gathered  by  myself  on  a  Friday 
in  the  horn  of  Jupiter_,  to  wit.  Dame  Cecily,  at 
full  moon  in  July ;  I  bade  her  hang  it  about 
her  throat,  well  weeting  it  to  be  a  mighty  help 
against  melancholy,  and  a  driver  forth  of  fan- 
tastical spirits — but  I  looked  not  for  so  speedy 
a  cure/ 

Cecily  smiled,  and  charitably  refrained  from 
telling  Parnel  that  she  had  seen  the  magical 
posy  lying  disregarded  on  Lettice^s  window-sill. 

'  I  fear  me,  nurse/  she  said,  ^  Nicholas's 
ague-quake  holdeth  out  against  thy  medica- 
ments ;  I  see  him  not  amongst  our  guests  this 
morning/ 

'  He  may  thank  himself  for  that,  the  knotty 
pated,  foolish  old  man,'  replied  Parnel.  ^  I 
learn  from  Gillian  that  he  hath  laid  by  mine 
elixir,  choosing  rather  to  treat  with  some  wan- 
dering mountebank  in  friar's  garb,  who  hath 
taken  advantage  of  his  simplicity.  The  losel 
hath  sold  him  for  its  weight  in  silver,  a  little 
bag  full  of  gallows-chips  to  wear  in  his  bosom  ! 
and  last  night,  in  respect  the  storm  was  high, 
he  cozened  him  out  of  a  supper  and  night's 
lodging  also.' 

'  I  love  not  to  hear  of  such  loose  unchar- 
tered   persons   about    the    house,'    said    Lady 
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Holforde,  *  specially  in  the  enforced  absence  of 
my  husband  ;  look  to  it,  good  Hal,  prithee  !^ 
Lettice  here  interposed,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

*  I  have  been  guilty,  sister,  of  a  great 
neglection/  she  said,  ^  in  that  I  told  you  not 
of  certain  rude  men  whom  yestermorn  I  met 
beside  the  brook.  They  wore,  as  I  think,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  knot,*  and  sure  I  am 
they  were  espying  about  this  house  with  no 
friendly  intent.  A  man,  neither  young  nor  old, 
sharp-visaged,  lank-haired,  clad  citizen-wise 
in  sober  russet,  was  holding  discourse  with 
them — '  Have  a  care,  good  fellows,'  I  heard 
him  say ;  '  have  a  care  of  the  house ;  see 
it  get  no  damage  V  So  far  had  he  spoken, 
when  he  saw  me  come,  and  forthwith  slunk 
away.^ 

^  That  might  be  John  Cockayne  himself,' 
suggested  Cecily,  turning  pale ;  '  he  is,  we 
know,  protected  by  Duke  Humphry,  and  who 
can  say  but  the  friar  whom  Nicholas  har- 
boureth  may  be  in  league  with  him  ?' 

The  Baroness,  who  had  hearkened  hitherto 
in  silence,  laid  her  hand  on  Cecily's  arm. 

*  The  *  Staflforde  knott,'  worn  by  the  Dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham as  Earls  of  Stafford. — See  Dugdale's  Baronage. 

VOL.   II.  P 
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'  Say,  daughter/  she  asked,  ^  how  many- 
trusty  and  able-bodied  men  be  with  you  here  ?' 

'  But  five,  lady,  at  this  present/  Cecily  re- 
plied ;  ^  though  daily  we  look  for  the  return  of 
a  dozen  or  so  of  stout  fellows  that  rode  with  my 
husband  to  Ludlow.  So  long/  she  added,  '  as 
the  noble  Tuchet  lived,  and  was  lieutenant  of 
these  parts,  we  had  nought  to  fear  :  no  outrage 
nor  violence  would  he  wink  at,  either  from 
White  Rose  or  Red;  but  he  lieth  low  in 
Darley^s  holy  fane,  and  his  son  tarrieth,  we 
hear,  at  Calais,  and  meanwhile,  misrule  and 
outrage  do  stalk  abroad  unreproved/ 

'  Were  it  not  well,'  suggested  the  Baroness, 
glancing  towards  Cecily's  guests,  *  that  yonder 
ten  men  should  abide  under  your  roof-tree 
until  the  promised  succour  from  Ludlow 
arrive  T 

'  Indeed,  I  think  so,'  answered  Cecily,  ^and 
will  order  it  thus  ;  your  riper  wisdom,  lady, 
strengthening  herein  my  green  judgment.' 

This  change  of  plan  was  willingly  acceded 
to  by  the  ten,  a  motley  party,  composed  of  three 
Yorkshire  bowmen,  as  many  halberdiers  from 
Herefordshire,  two  Dutton,  and  one  Tuchet 
retainer,  and  the  pursuivant  of  the  bold 
Cheshire  knight,   Sir    Piers   Legh    of   Lyme. 
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They  were  honest,  sturdy  fellows,  rough  in- 
deed, with  the  single  exception  of  '  Laurier 
Vert '  the  pursuivant,  but  animated  by  hearty 
gratitude  to  their  gentle  nurse  and  hostess. 

Cheered  by  their  zeal  and  eager  proffers  of 
service,  Cecily  left  them  to  confer  with  Hal 
Nixon  (betwixt  whom  and  the  pursuivant  a 
friendship  had  sprung  up)  touching  the  defence 
of  the  house,  while  she,  with  Gillian,  looked  to 
the  provisioning  of  her  little  garrison.  She 
viewed  with  satisfaction  the  store  of  salt  meat 
and  fish,  of  flour  and  oatmeal,  of  ale  and  mead, 
which  her  careful  housewifery  had  laid  in,  and 
which  the  heavy  demands  recently  made  upon 
her  ungrudging  hospitality  had  not  exhausted. 
Gillian  felt  equal  pride  in  them ;  but  there  was 
an  air  of  unusual  sadness  and  abstraction  about 
her  at  this  moment,  which  made  Cecily  pause 
and  ask  whether  '  maid  Marion  ^  were  well  ? 

^  Right  well,  I  thank  you,  lady,'  replied  the 
young  mother,  '  and  lixome  and  farrandly  as 
flowers  in  May ;  'tis  the  varlet  Kob  1  am 
i'retting  after.  With  daylight  yestermorn  he 
went  forth  to  seek  Hal  in  the  Blore  wood, 
seeming  sorely  fashed  and  troubled  for  some 
cause  he  would  not  tell  me  of.  He  hath  not 
been  seen  since,  and  much  I  fear  the  poor  wit- 
p  % 
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less   thing  hatli   fallen   into    some  evil  snare ! 

How   did  my  lieart   aclie  last  night  for   him  j 

when  the   hail    hurtled    past  and    the    winds  j 

blew  and  cracked  their  cheeks/  < 

'  He  must  be  sought  for/  said  Lady  Holforde,  ; 

'  and  that  diligently  ;  meanwhile^  dear  Gillian^  ■ 

be  comforted.      Some  good  saint  or  angel  shall  ; 
be  found  to  befriend  this  simple  one.^ 

We  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  cottage  near  the  I 
gate  of  the  Halsteds.      It  had  been,  as  we  have 

already  said_,  the  habitation  of  Hal  and  Gillian  ' 

till  troublous  times  arose  and    Sir  Piers  and  ^ 

most  of  his  followers  were  called  from  home.  i 

It  was  then  deemed  prudent  that  Hal  should  ] 

inhabit  the  Halsteds.      So  the  cottage  remained  I 

vacant  till  the  arrival  of  Nicholas,  which  had  I 
taken   place  on   the   eve   of   Michaelmas-day. 

He  now  tenanted  one  chamber,  while  a  young  ] 

lad,  an   under-verderer  on  the  estate,  occupied  • 

the  other,  for  the  greater  comfort  and  security  j 

of  the  old  man.      The  greater  part  of  Nicholas's  j 

day    was   spent    in   the    porter's  lodge   at  the  | 

Halsteds,  sunning   himself  in  a  pleasant  niche,  , 

that  looked  south,  and  picking  up  the  floating  J 

gossip  of  the  house  and  neighbourhood.      This  j 

he  was  more  ready  to  retail  to  chance  visitors  1 

than  prudence  at  all  warranted  in  those  dark  i 

and  dangerous  days.  j 
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The  wind  had  hushed  itself  to  res^^  the  sun 
was  sinking  in  a  bank  of  brown  cloud,  and  no 
sounds  broke  the  evening  stillness  except  the 
robin^s  piercing  note  and  the  soft  lowing  of 
kine  on  the  lea.  Old  Nicholas  having  whiled 
away  an  idle  hour  at  the  Halsteds^  and  gleaned 
what  news  he  could  from  Gillian  as  she  milked 
her  cows,  had  sauntered  back  to  his  own  chim- 
ney corner,  and  sat  thc^re  pondering  dejectedly 
on  his  ailments.  The  science  of  medicine  was 
then  at  its  lowest  ebb  ;  '  though  taught  and 
studied  in  every  university,  the  knowledge  of  it,' 
says  a  historian,  ^  was  rather  diminished  than 
increased  at  that  period.'  Dr.  Friend,  the 
learned  historian  of  physic,  could  not  find  so 
much  as  one  physician  in  England  who  deserved 
to  be  remembered,  or  whose  works  merited  any 
attention.  Dr.  Fauceby,  physician  to  Henry 
VI.,  pretended  to  be  an  adept  in  the  occult 
sciences,  and  obtained  a  commission  from  the 
King  to  discover  an  universal  remedy  called 
*  elixir  vitse,'  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases, 
wounds,  and  fractures,  and  for  prolonging 
life,  health,  strength  of  body,  and  vigour  of 
mind  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  time.' 
If  such  childish  conceits  were  received  by  the 
educated  part  of  the  community,  we  may  con- 
ceive   how   dense    was    the    ignorance   of  the 
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peasantry  on  this  subject.  They  for  the  most 
part  put  their  confidence  in  quacks^  and  the 
more  bold  and  unblushing  were  the  pretensions 
of  the  empiric,  the  more  implicit  was  their 
faith  in  him. 

Nicholas  sat  alone,  pondering  over  a  dilemma 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed.  He  had 
heard  of  a  new  remedy  for  ague,  and  was  all 
impatience  to  give  it  a  trial;  but  unfortu- 
nately was  unable  to  do  so  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Parnel,  his  keen-witted  and  sharp- 
tongued  tormenter.  The  remedy,  or  rather 
charm,  consisted  simply  of  the  following  words, 
to  be  spoken  up  the  chimney  by  the  eldest 
female  in  the  family  : — 

Tremble  and  goe ! 

Firste  dale  shiver  and  bume. 
Tremble  and  quake ! 

Seconde  dale  shiver  and  lerne. 
Tremble  and  dye ! 

Thirde  daie  never  returne  !* 

When  uttered  on  St.  Agnes^-eve  the  success 
of  the  charm  was  considered  infallible;  but 
even  now  it  promised   relief,  if  not  cure,   and 


*  Pettigeew's    Superstitions    connected    with    the 
'History  of  Medicine,  p.  70. 
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the  patient  was  eager  to  put  it  to  the  proof. 
How  to  propitiate  Parnel,  there  was  the  rub  ! 
Nicholas,  though  obtuse  in  his  perceptions, 
had  wit  enough  to  be  aware  that  she  clung 
with  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  feminine 
tenacity  to  the  shadowy  reminiscences  of  youth 
and  beauty.  Yet  unquestionably  she  was  the 
oldest  female  in  that  household ;  and  her  co- 
operation only  could  give  effect  to  the  spell. 

'  Oh  !  mine  ill  stars,  that  thus  it  should  be/ 
said  the  old  man,  helplessly  rocking  himself 
backwards  and  forwards.  '  Good  now,  an  it 
had  been  the  youngest  and  gradeliest  of  the 
bevy  that  should  have  spoken  it,  sweet 
Mistress  Lettice  would  have  pleasured  an  old 
man  so  far,  I^se  warrant  her ;  but  by  what 
persuasions  to  win  yon  crabbed  beldame  to  my 
purpose,  in  sooth  I  wot  not  !^ 

These  disconsolate  musings  were  interrupted 
by  a  step  at  the  door.  Its  latch  was  lifted, 
and  the  empiric,  first  looking  cautiously  round, 
entered  the  chamber. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  the  pseudo- 
friar  was  Sir  Roger,  once  of  Newbolde.  But 
so  well  were  his  features  and  form  disguised, 
and  so  subdued  were  the  tones  of  his  voice,  that 
old   Nicholas,   on     whom    both    deafness    and 
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blindness  had  grown  of  late,  did  not  even  sus- 
pect his  identity. 

For  several  months  after  his  disappearance 
from  Cheshire  the  wretched  man  had  skulked 
about  London,  squandering  in  vicious  indul- 
gences the  money  his  covetousness  had  wrung 
from  his  former  flock.  He  was,  alas  !  but  one 
of  many,  who,  '  in  those  troublous  days  of 
anguish  and  rebuke,^  first  disgraced,  and  then 
renounced,  their  thrice-sacred  calling.  Want, 
after  awhile,  compelled  him  to  seek  employ- 
ment; and  his  quick  wit,  fair  clerkly  hand, 
and  unscrupulousness  enabled  him  to  find  it. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  astrologer  Fabrizio, 
and  recommended  himself  to  him  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  trickery  and  lower  arts  of  magic, 
arts  which  Fabrizio  despised,  but  could  not  dis- 
pense with.  The  '  clerks  of  the  kitchen'  at 
Westminster  Palace  sometimes  employed  him 
as  a  scrivener ;  and  in  this  capacity  he  had  ac- 
companied the  royal  progress  through  the  north- 
western counties  during  the  last  summer  and 
autumn.  The  dispersion  that  followed  Blore- 
heath  threw  him  once  more  on  the  world,  and 
he  had  next  attached  himself  to  the  train  of 
that  great  and  haughty  noble,  Humphry 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.     But  in    all 
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these  changes  he  had  never  laid  by  the  old 
and  deep  grudge  he  bore  against  the  Dones  and 
Holfordes.  Sir  Piers  especially^  as  principal 
party  to  his  detection  in  the  matter  of  Lancelyn, 
he  hated^  and  applied  himself  to  injure,  with 
the  virulence  and  low  cunning  of  a  depraved 
mind.  It  was  he  who  had  first  pointed  out  to  the 
citizen  John  Cockayne  his  claims,  real  or  sup- 
posed, to  the  Halsteds  estate.  When  the  mat- 
ter went  against  Cockayne  in  the  courts  of  law, 
it  was  Roger  who  urged  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  prevailing  anarchy,  and  by  the  help  of 
some  great  lord  to  seize  upon  the  house  and 
possess  himself  forcibly  of  the  title-deeds. 
Such  lawless  acts  were  then  frequently  perpe- 
trated, as  all  who  read  the  chronicles  of  Henry 
the  Sixth^s  reign  may  know. 

'  Good  den,  good  Nicholas,'  said  the  quack- 
salber,  drawing  a  seat  opposite  to  the  old  man, 
and  helping  himself  from  a  jug  of  ale-posset 
that  stood  on  the  table.  '  Good  den,  I  say ;  I 
come  to  take  a  friendly  leave  of  thee  ere  quit- 
ting these  parts  for  awhile.  How  goeth  the 
ague  to-night  V 

'Not  a  whit  the  better  for  thy  charms.  Sir 
Leech,'  answered  the  patient,  testily.  '  I  might 
as  well  have  hung  about  my  neck   the   three 
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bottle-spiders  Gammer  Feke  catclied  for  me  in 
her  granary ;  the  remedy  had  been  as  effectual 
and  less  costly/ 

'  Tut,  tut,  man/  retorted  the  quack,  *  a  tat- 
tered cloak  will  not  make  a  new  jerkin;  but 
you  shall  do  well  enough  an  you  mope  not  too 
much  by  yourself/ 

Nicholas  sighed,  and  his  visitor  proceeded — 
'  That  was  a  pleasant  fellow  and  a  mirthful  that 
I  found  with  thee  last  Tuesday  se'nnight ;  dost 
remember?  A  carrier,  as  I  think,  that  came 
from  London  with  a  goodly  company  of  loaders 
like  himself,  and  brought  hither  a  chest  or 
some  such  thing,  sewed  round  in  sacking/ 

'Ay,  ay,  Will  Hoskyns,  the  master -loader 
from  Temple  Bar,^  said  Nicholas  ;  *  but  what  of 
him?' 

'  Nought,  nought/  answered  the  quack,  '  save 
that  he  sang  a  good  song  with  a  good  grace ; 
ay,  marry,  and  that  he  had  a  stout  pack-horse, 
too,  to  bear  so  leaden  a  load  as  that  chest  did 
seem  to  be/ 

'  Nay,  there,  friend,  thou  art  much  deceived,^ 
said  Nicholas,  chuckling.  '  I  chanced  to  be  in 
the  hall,  and  saw  Hal  Nixon  hoist  the  gear  on 
his  shoulder,  and  run  up  the  cockle-stair  to  my 
lady's  chamber  as  lightly  as  though  it  had  been 
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his  little  maid  Clarion.  I  judged  it  might 
hold  some  womanish  bravery  of  veil,,  or  scarf,  or 
partlet/ 

'  Very  like,  very  like/  said  the  quack ;  ^  and 
well  thy  lady  will  beseem  them,  for  she  is 
passing  fair.  Methinks,  poor  lady,  she  must 
be  lonely  of  cheer  to-night,  left  with  a  follow- 
ing of  but  three  or  four  at  most/ 

'  Beshrew  thy  heart/  cried  Nicholas,  in 
jocund  fashion,  all  sense  of  ailment  absorbed 
in  the  tide  of  gossip,  '  herein  also  hast  thou 
guessed  amiss  !  The  men  rode  not  away  this 
morning,  as  ^twas  reported  they  should  do ; 
they  tarry  here  yet,  making  with  ours,  fifteen 
tall  fellows  of  undoubted  mettle  to  guard  the 
house;  and  there  is  him  of  the  ram^s  head, 
^  Laurier  Yert,^  as  they  call  him,  bold  Perkin-a- 
Legh's  pursuivant,  at  the  head  of  them  V 

^  The  fiend  take  them  and  thee,  thou  prating 
ass,^  muttered  Roger,  in  great  perturbation; 
^  I  knew  not  of  this,  and  must  go  warn  my 
fellows/ 

'  What  said  you,  master  ?'  asked  the  old 
man,  eyeing  his  guest  with  some  surprise. 
'  Hath  aught  displeased  you  ?' 

'  Nay,  my  son,^  replied  the  leech,  mildly  ; 
^  I  did  but  utter  a  ^  carmen,^  or  charm,  for  the 
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easing  of  thy  pains  !  And  now,  good  night, 
for  I  have  tarried  over  long;  the  heaven  is 
paved  with  stars  already,  and  in  yonder  western 
gable  I  do  see  lights  twinkling  and  moving  to 
and  fro.  Is  that  thy  lady's  chamber,  saidst 
thou?' 

'  An'  if  it  be,  what  is  that  to  thee  V  cried 
Nicholas,  angrily ;  '  get  thee  gone,  thou  mis- 
mannered  cullion  ;  thy  prying  waxeth  overbold, 
methinks,  and  I  have  been  a  witless  fool  to 
humour  thee  thus  far.' 

The  empiric  was  not  slow  to  take  this  hint, 
and  Nicholas  saw  him  depart  with  a  sensation 
of  relief,  not  unmingled  with  remorse  for  his 
own  garrulity. 

'  My  tongue  hath  played  the  spendthrift  to- 
night,' thought  he ;  '  and  now  I  could  almost 
wish  it  blistered  in  my  mouth;  well,  Heaven 
sort  all,  and  mend  me  !      Amen.' 

Evening  closed  in  with  no  other  incident 
than  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  the  priest 
of  Mucclestone,  bidding  Lady  Holforde  beware, 
for  there  was  a  parcel  of  strange  men-at-arms 
abroad,  whose  presence  could  not  be  honestly 
accounted  for.  Five  stout  peasants  from  that 
village  accompanied  the  messenger  and  volun- 
teered  to   remain  all   night   at   the  Halsteds, 
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thus  swelliug  the  little  garrison  to  the  number 
of  twenty. 

These  precautions  against  a  possible  attack 
did  not  create  the  alarm  one  might  suppose  in 
Cecily^s  household.  They  had  frequently  been 
adopted  before  ;  for  the  security  every  cottager 
enjoys  in  our  day  was  then  unknown.  People 
had  grown  used  to  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
danger  and  violence;  and  the  most  prudent, 
after  providing,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  for  their 
safety,  and  that  of  their  families,  would  go  to 
bed,  and  sleep  as  soundly  as  if  no  such  thing 
as  danger  existed. 

Hal,  with  half-a-dozen  of  his  men,  explored 
the  garden  and  premises  after  dark,  and  found 
all  quiet.  The  grooms  were  sleeping  on  trusses 
of  straw  by  their  horses,  and  over  the  keyhole 
of  each  stable- door  was  duly  hung  a  hag-stone, 
to  secure  the  steeds  from  being  ridden  by 
witches  in  the  night.  Old  Nicliolas  had  re- 
peated his  last  paternoster,  and  laid  him  down 
on  his  soft,  warm  pallet.  In  reply  to  Lady 
Holforde^s  entreaty,  oft  repeated,  and  now  once 
more  urged,  that  he  would  adjourn  to  the  Hal- 
steds  for  the  night,  he  made  answer  through 
Hal  that  he  thanked  Dame  Cecily,  but  was 
best  where  he  was,  and  saw  no  cause  for  fear 
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more  than  other  nights ;  nay,  less,  with  such  a 
safeguard  of  proper  fellows  about  the  house  as 
sufficed  to  scare  away  any  ^  skulk  or  conjuration 
of  thieves  V 

By  curfew  all  doors  were  locked  and  barred, 
supper  over,  and  the  men-at-arms  most  of 
them  stretched  in  deep  sleep  on  the  floor  of 
the  hall.  A  door  from  this  apartment  opened 
to  a  winding  oak  staircase  of  a  dozen  steep 
steps,  leading  up  to  the  west  gable.  Above  it, 
to  the  left,  was  the  chamber  assigned  to  Lady 
Kynderton,  and  beautified  by  Parnel  with  her 
crimson  silk  quilt  of  courtly  celebrity.  Here 
Lettice  and  the  aged  Baroness  were  holding 
sad  but  peaceful  commune  together. 

To  the  right  of  the  stair  was  Waryn's 
nursery,  in  which  were  congregated  for  security 
all  the  maidens  of  the  household,  with  Gillian 
and  her  child.  Waryn  himself  had  been 
hushed  to  rest  in  his  mother^s  apartment, 
which  she  shared  for  that  night  with  Parnel. 
There  was  a  low  garret-room  over-head,  into 
which,  in  case  of  need,  the  women  might  creep ; 
but  no  one  dreamed  of  such  a  measure  be- 
coming needful,  and  indeed,  the  company 
made  themselves  merry  with  their  own  fears  ; 
and  many  a  quip  and  crack  and  mirthful  jest 
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was  bandied  between  Gillian  and  the  maidens 
ere  they  went  to  rest. 

Cecily^s  mood  of  mind  was  far  different. 
There  are  times  when  no  effort  of  reason  can 
enable  us  to  shake  off  some  dismal  impression 
or  sad  remembrance,  and  such  was  her  case 
now.  The  early  days  of  girlhood,  when  she 
dwelt  with  her  grandfather  in  London,  would 
rise  up  before  her.  Many  faces  of  old  kind 
friends,  now  dead  and  gone,  were  there,  and 
foremost  in  the  group  was  that  of  Nicholas 
Radford,  Sir  Ranulph's  brother  lawyer  and 
earliest  intimate.  The  mild,  pale  features  and 
silvery  locks  rose  vividly  before  her ;  beautiful 
in  themselves,  but  linked  with  images  of  horror, 
for  not  four  years  since  he  had  been  attacked 
at  midnight  in  his  country  house,  and  savagely 
murdered  by  the  Lord  Courtenay  and  sixty 
men-at-arms,  for  no  other  offence  than  that  of 
having  been  counsel  for  Lord  Bonvile,  an 
enemy  of  the  Courtenay  family. 

That  such  an  event  should  at  such  a  time 
recur  with  shuddering  distinctness  to  Cecily^s 
mind  was  not  marvellous.  Feeling  herself 
unnerved  by  the  remembrance,  she  hastened  to 
lie  down,  and  try  to  sleep,  repeating  half  aloud 
a  prayer  taught  her  in  her  childish  days  : — 
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Jesu,  most  benigne, 
In  Bethleem  borue, 
Baptyzed  in  Jordan, 
By  virtue  of  Thy  holy  Name,  and  of  Thy  Cosynj  sweet 
Seynt  Ion, 
Wash  my  soul  clean ! 

Jesu,  most  benigne. 
Nailed  to  the  Eoode, 
Laid  in  the  grave, 
By  virtue  of  Thy  holy  Name,  be  my  grave  a  bed  of  rest, 
Mine  up-risynge  glorious ! 

Three  hours  of  sileuce,  rest,  and  darkness 
followed,  the  quietness  of  that  night  inviting 
sleep  as  much  as  the  turmoil  and  tempest  of 
the  previous  one  had  frighted  it  away.  The 
little  clock  near  Cecily's  bedside  pointed  to  mid- 
night when  she  woke  suddenly,  perceiving,  or 
fancying  she  perceived,  a  smell  of  smoke.  She 
sat  up,  listened,  looked  intently  at  the  lattice 
opposite,  and  saw  what  was  unquestionably  a 
cloud  of  smoke  roll  by,  hiding  for  a  moment 
the  clear  starlit  sky.  What  could  it  mean, 
and  whence  could  it  proceed  ?  she  asked  her- 
self;  but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  con- 
jecture ;  so  rising,  and  donning  her  furred 
mantle  and  slippers,  she  went  to  seek  for  aid. 

To  rouse  Parnel  was  Cecily's  first  impulse ; 
but   '  sleep,  with  leaden  and  batty  wings '  had 
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SO  weighed  her  eyelids  down_,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  work  of  time  to  rouse  her,  and  a 
matter  of  difficulty  to  make  her  comprehend 
the  bearings  of  the  case.  Gillian^  nimble- 
witted  and  nimble-footed^  was  awake  and  astir 
in  a  moment.  Disengaging  herself  from  her 
slumbering  child,  she  hastily  dressed  by  the 
light  of  the  small  bronze  lamp  which  Lady 
Holforde  carried,  and  the  two  went  down- 
stairs together.  Cecily  paused  at  the  hall- 
door,  and  looking  back,  saw  thick  wreaths  of 
vapour  drifting  past  the  window,  while  a  smell 
of  fire  became  perceptible.  The  hubbub  within 
the  hall  showed  that  an  alarm  had  been  given 
there. 

'  Laurier  Yert/  a  compact,  soldierlike  figure, 
well  armed,  and  apparently  as  keen  and  ready 
for  action  at  midnight  as  at  midday,  was  the 
first  to  perceive  Lady  Holforde^s  entrance. 
He  dofi'ed  his  bonnet,  and  approaching  her  with 
a  low  reverence,  said  : — 

'  Rest  you  cheerily,  honoured  dame ;  all 
shall  be  well.  A  fire  hath  broken  out  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  old  man  Nicholas,  as  we  learnt 
even  now  by  the  under-verderer  crying  for 
help  at  the  gate.  Hal  Nixon  and  ten  men  be 
gone  to  the  rescue,  and  by  your  gi'acious  leave 
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we  follow  aTnain_,  planting  espials  at  the  gate 
to  guard  against  treacherous  faitors  V 

'  Do  so,  good  fellow/  replied  Lady  Holforde, 
'  and  God  shield  you.  We  women^  meanwhile, 
will  seek  to  aid_,  by  drawing  water  to  quench 
the  flp.me/ 

She  despatched  Gillian  to  rouse  the  maidens, 
and  was  following,  in  order  to  waken  Lady  Kyn- 
derton  and  Lettice_,  and  acquaint  them  with 
the  present  distress,  when  they  joined  her  in 
the  hall.  The  three  silently  took  their  stand 
in  a  deep  bay-window  looking  into  the  court- 
yard. Its  thick  small  panes  of  curious  patterns, 
heavily  framed  in  lead,  did  not  admit  a  clear 
view  of  what  was  passing  without ;  but  they 
could  see  torches  blazing  in  the  court-yard, 
and  distinguish  the  pursuivant  as  he  drew  up 
his  little  force  at  the  gate  opposite  and  entered 
into  communication  with  Hal. 

At  that  moment  a  quick  jet  of  fire  was  seen 
to  shoot  up  above  the  roof  into  the  sky. 
It  proceeded  from  the  verderer^s  lodge  (so 
Nicholas's  dwelling  was  wont  to  be  called), 
and  was  followed  by  a  broad  mass  of  smother- 
ing smoke,  through  which  tongues  of  flame 
leaped  and  quivered.  A  horrible  fear  that 
Nicholas  might  have  perished  in  the  conflagra- 
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tion  now  froze  Cecily's  blood.  She  hastened 
forth,  exclaiming — 

^  Oh  !  Heaven,  is  the  old  man  safe  V  and  in 
her  eagerness  did  not  stop  till  she  had  reached 
the  entrance. 

Here  her  question  was  answered  to  the  eye 
though  not  to  the  ear.  Two  men  appeared 
bearing  a  senseless  body,  which  Cecily  at  once 
recognised  as  that  of  Nicholas.  But  before 
she  had  caught  more  than  one  glance  of  the 
blackened,  distorted  features,  the  starting  eye- 
balls and  clenched  hands,  Laurier  Vert  threw 
himself  between  her  and  the  corpse. 

'  There  is  no  breath  left  in  him,^  he  said, 
stooping  to  examine  it.  '  Some  devil  in  friar^s 
garb  hath  throttled  him  with  this  cord,  and 
done  his  work  thoroughly.' 

'  Bear  him  to  the  chapel,  the  poor,  good  old 
man,'  said  Cecily,  turning  away  from  the  hideous 
spectacle.  A  cry  of  '  Help,  ho  !  water  V  was 
now  heard  from  without,  and  seeing  her 
maidens  flocking  round  her  in  obedience  to  her 
summons,  she,  with  the  pursuivant's  help, 
ranged  them  in  a  line,  which  extended  from 
the  gateway  to  the  well  in  the  centre  of  the 
court.  She  herself  took  the  most  critical  post, 
that  next  to  the  gate.  Thus  a  regular  and 
Q  Z 
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rapid  supply  of  water  was  furnished  to  Hal  and  ] 
his  fellow- workers  at  the  fire. 

The  verderer's  lodge^  being  built  of  dry- 
wood  mixed  with  lath  and  plaster,  was  by  this  I 
time  so  far  consumed  that  no  exertions  could  , 
have  saved  it.  Nor  was  it  near  enough  to  the  I 
Halsteds  to  endanger  the  safety  of  that  house  1 
on  so  calm  a  night.  But,  with  the  disregard  1 
of  neatness  which  then  disfigured  gentlemen's  ! 
and  even  great  noblemen's  mansions,  a  cattle-  j 
shed  and  rough  paling  occupied  the  space  . 
between  the  two  dwellings.  The  shed  had  j 
caught  fire,  and  was  blazing  fiercely,  and 
legions  of  sparks  drifted  along,  and  fell  in 
showers  in  the  court.  To  tear  down  the  paling  i 
and  extinguish  the  flames  was  now  Hal's  | 
object.  By  dint  of  great  exertions  he  accom-  i 
plished  it,  and  was  yet  engaged  in  trampling  i 
the  embers,  when  the  cry  of  *  Help,  ho  !'  was  J 
a  second  time  heard.  But  this  time  it  was  \ 
the  deep  voice  of  Laurier  Vert  that  uttered  it. 

'  Help,  ho  !  treason  !'  he  shouted ;  ^  look  to  i 

yourselves  without  there  !  traitors  be  upon  us  !'  i 

The    women  held  their   breath,  and  a  sup-  | 

pressed  sound  like  the  clank  of  arms  smote  on  i 

Cecily's    ear.       Gazing    intently    through    the  | 

gateway,  she  saw  a  dark  form  steal  from  under  i 
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the  shelter  of  a  projecting  gable  to  the  right ; 
its  outline  was  visible  against  the  sky,  and  by 
the  starlight  she  could  distinguish  a  corslet 
and  headpiece  of  gleaming  steel.  Another, 
and  another  followed,  till  a  throng  of  armed 
men  filled  the  doorway.  At  the  same  time 
Hal  and  his  handful  of  followers  appeared  on 
the  left ;  seeing  themselves  cut  off  from  their 
party,  they  drew  forth  their  knives,  and  fell 
at  once  upon  the  intruders  with  the  fierceness 
of  bears  bereft  of  their  cubs  !  Laurier  Vert  for 
his  part  quickly  resumed  the  crossbow  he  had 
laid  aside,  and  signed  to  his  companions  to  do 
the  same;  each  selecting  his  man,  took  aim 
with  the  utmost  precision,  and  with  fatal  effect. 
Four  or  five  of  the  enemy  dropped,  and  Hal 
with  a  shout  leaped  over  their  prostrate  bodies, 
and  led  his  followers  into  the  court.  Laurier 
Vert  rushed  up  to  the  gate,  and  strove  to  shut 
it  in  the  face  of  the  foe ;  but  they  pressed  upon 
him  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  drove  him 
and  Hal  back,  contesting  every  inch  of  ground 
to  the  hall  door. 

The  women  had  taken  refuge  within  the  house, 
and  were  not  inactive  there.  A  few  of  them, 
who  were  helpless  and  panic-stricken,  Lady 
Holforde   ordered   upstairs ;  she   herself,   with 
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the  most  stout-hearted^  supplied  quarrels  (square- 
headed  arrows)  and  stone  balls  to  the  archers 
without.  Lady  Kynderton  bound  up  the  hurts 
of  more  than  one  brave  fellow^  who  scarcely 
tarried  for  the  needful  appliances,  and  then 
rushed  back  to  his  post.  Lettice  prepared 
salves  and  tore  bandages. 

It  was  now  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
what  was  passing  in  the  court,  for  the  fire  had 
burnt  low,  and  the  flushed  sky  had  resumed  its 
cold,  sombre  hue.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  the  assailants  were  swarming  in  like  bees. 
Cecily  guessed  their  numbers  threescore  at 
least ;  and  who  could  tell  how  many  more  were 
lurking  around  ?  Of  this  she  soon  had  woful 
proof. 

Her  own  page,  Michael,  a  boy  of  much 
address  and  courage,  was  driven  back  into  the 
hall  by  a  blow  which  shattered  his  right  arm. 
Nevertheless,  he  would  have  returned  to  the 
frav,  had  not  his  mistress  peremptorily  for- 
bidden him  to  do  so.  After  chafing  awhile  in 
silence,  he  said,  abruptly — 

'  Lady,  grant  me  one  boon  !  If  mine  arm 
be  helpless  (a  plague  on^t  for  failing  me  now), 
my  legs  be  sound.  Let  me  down  from  a  west 
window,  for  the  postern  we  cannot  reach,  and 
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I  will  hie  to  Drayton,  and  bring  a  rescue  !  I 
heard  your  grace  say  to  the  Dame  of  Kyn- 
derton  even  now,  ^  O  that  the  men  of  Drayton 
knew  our  strait/  ' 

A  gleam  of  hope  lighted  up  Cecily's  eyes  at 
this  suggestion,  but  soon  faded  away. 

^  It  cannot  be,'  she  answered ;  '  ten  chances 
to  one  these  ruffians  will  catch  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  find  no  more  mercy  at  their  hands  than 
did  the  grey-haired  Nicholas;  and  thou, 
maimed  too  !  Nay,  nay,  my  poor  page,  think 
not  of  it !' 

But  Michael  persisted,  and  his  mistress 
thinking  his  plight  could  scarcely  become  more 
hopeless  than  it  was,  gave  way.  She  mixed 
him  a  cordial  draught,  and  helped  him  to  make 
his  exit  through  a  window  in  the  nursery  which 
overlooked  the  garden.  She  saw  him  drop 
into  a  bush,  and  watched  his  stealthy  progress 
from  tree  to  tree,  till  he  reached  her  "^  pleached 
bower  /  one  step  more  and  he  would  be  on 
the  free  moorland. 

Vain  hope  !  the  ruffians  had  set  some  of 
their  company  to  watch  at  that  point ;  Michael 
was  set  upon,  and  secured,  after  a  short  scuffle ; 
and  Cecily,  with  sinking  heart,  heard  the  gibes 
and  fleers  of  his  captors,  as  they  dragged  him 
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towards  the  house.  Yet  her  mind  remained 
clear  and  unshaken  ;  the  thrills  of  fear  which 
three  hours  before,  when  all  seemed  safe,  had 
shot  through  her  whole  frame,  were  gone  now ; 
God  had  endued  her  with  strength  according 
to  her  need,  strength  to  decide,  to  act,  and  if 
need  be,  to  die.  Only  when  she  thought  of  Piers, 
now,  though  she  knew  it  not,  tossing  on  the 
salt  waves  with  his  fugitive  master,  deep  yearn- 
ings stirred  her  soul ;  neither  durst  she  trust 
herself  to  look  at  her  sleeping  boy,  though  his 
cradle  was  visible  through  the  half-open  door 
that  led  to  her  chamber.  Joyce  the  '  pasterer,' 
a  maiden  of  fainter  heart  than  became  such 
emergencies,  sat  by  him,  weeping  and  wring- 
ins:  her  hands.  Parnel  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  and  Joyce  believed  that  she  and  Gillian 
had  betaken  themselves  to  the  kitchen,  in  search 
of  cleavers  and  fire-forks. 

Cecily  returned  to  the  hall,  in  front  of  which 
the  strife  and  clash  of  arms  went  on  cease- 
lessly. Lettice  was  trimming  the  expiring 
lamp,  and  by  its  light  Lady  Kynderton  was 
stanching  the  blood  of  a  fainting  and  sorely 
wounded  man. 

To  Cecily's  inexpressible  sorrow  she  reco- 
gnised   in   him  the  bold  pursuivant,   who  had 
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received  a  dagger-thrust  in  the  side.  He  had 
himself  pulled  out  the  weapon,  and  a  frightful 
loss  of  blood  had  followed. 

'  This  doth  but  confirm  me  in  my  thought/ 
said  Cecily,  addressing  herself  to  the  Baroness, 
while  she  knelt  by  the  wounded  man  and 
poured  some  drops  of  cordial  down  his  throat. 
'  Good  mother,  comfort  me,  counsel  me  !  Say, 
shall  we  suffer  this  brave  handful  to  perish  ?  or 
shall  we  sue  to  yonder  caitiffs  for  truce  and 
parley  V 

The  lady  shook  her  head. 

'  Oh,  much  I  fear  they  have  nor  faith  nor 
ruth  in  them,^  she  said  ;  '  nathless,  dear  child, 
the  trial  may  be  made,  only  let  us  be  wary, 
and  trust  them  not  too  far.' 

'  Trust  them  not  an  inch,  lady/  said  Laurier 
Vert,  faintly,  and  raising  himself  on  one  arm ; 
'  'twere  as  good  to  parley  with  hunger-stricken 
wolves,  as  with  the  scum  and  dregs  of  Duke 
Humphry's  following  ;  I  know  these  men.' 

Cecily  pondered  a  space. 

^  Hearken/  she  said,  in  a  low,  rapid  voice  ; 
*  these  men  be  set  on,  questionless,  by  the  dis- 
honest citizen,  John  Cockayne,  who  coveteth  my 
husband's  lands  ;  questionless,  also,  he  is  here, 
inciting  them   to   this  bad  deed.      Now  well  I 
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liQOw  he  thirsteth  to  possess  certain  parch- 
ments left  by  Piers  in  my  charge,  and  much  I 
fear  he  hath  by  some  means  learnt  that  they 
be  concealed  in  this  western  gable,  whereat  all 
his  attacks  do  point ;  say,  therefore,  were  it 
not  better  to  surrender  those  parchments  than 
jeopardize  the  lives  of  brave  men,  nay,  per- 
chance, of  babes  and  women  V 

'  ^Tis  well  said,^  replied  Lady  Kynderton ; 
'  let  us  make  one  endeavour  to  melt  these  flinty 
hearts,  or  if  that  may  not  be,  to  bribe  their 
leader's  avarice.  Should  that  fail,  we  be  in 
God's  hand,  not  theirs.' 

While  they  spoke,  Lettice  almost  mechani- 
cally picked  up  the  staflf  of  a  shivered  lance 
that  lay  on  the  floor.  She  attached  to  one 
end  of  it  a  white  kerchief,  and  now  held  it 
out  to  her  sister. 

^  Thanks,  honey  love,'  said  Cecily,  in  the 
accent  of  deepest  tenderness ;  then  grasping 
the  extemporized  flag  of  truce  in  one  hand,  she 
walked  with  resolved  step  towards  the  court. 
Lettice  would  have  clung  to  her,  but  the 
Baroness  gently  drew  her  back. 

Laurier  Vert  meanwhile  painfully  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  stood  erect,  with  clenched  hand, 
muttering — '  To   parley  with   base  losels  ! — to 
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sue  for  terms,  to  be  flouted,  perchance  !  Had 
ever  pursuivant  so  hard  a  task  ?  Yet,  for 
that  heavenly  lady^s  sake,  it  must  be  done  V 

Shghtly  bending  on  one  knee,  he  took  the 
flag  from  Cecily,  and  advanced  towards  that 
ruffianly  crew.  The  deadly  paleness  on  his 
face  gave  place  to  a  crimson  flush,  as  he  saw 
their  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  wonder  and  de- 
rision. '  A  truce,^  he  said,  in  low,  faltering 
accents — '  The  Lady  Holforde  would  speak  with 
your  leader.^ 

There  was  a  pause.  Hal  Nixon,  who  was 
engaged  in  deadly  grapple  with  a  gigantic  man- 
at-arms,  let  go  his  hold,  and  stared  at  the 
dejected  pursuivant.  His  adversary  treacher- 
ously seized  the  unguarded  moment,  and  dealt 
him  such  a  blow  with  his  partisan  as  would 
have  felled  him  to  the  ground,  had  he  not 
sprung  deftly  aside.  Hal,  justly  incensed, 
threw  himself  on  the  traitor,  and  ran  him 
through  with  his  knife.  At  that  moment  a 
lattice  in  the  overhanging  gable  unclosed,  and 
the  shrill  voice  of  Parnel  was  heard  to  cry — 
'  Die,  thieves — die,  coystrils,  as  better  men 
than  you  died  beneath  Crevant  wall  V 

A  storm  of  paving-stones,  newly  torn  up, 
and  of  other  ponderous  missiles,  accompanied 
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this  threat,  which  was  uttered  with  all  the 
frenzy  of  a  Pythoness  ;  and  these  were  followed 
with  more  deadly  effect  by  a  shower  of  boiling 
oil  and  by  a  score  of  firebrands  hurled  forth, 
which  blazed  fiercely  the  moment  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  air,  and  did  fearful  execu- 
tion among  the  foe.  They  fell  back,  yelling 
with  pain  and  rage,  and  this  momentary  panic 
enabled  Hal,  the  pursuivant,  and  their  dimi- 
nished band  to  effect  their  retreat  into  the 
hall. 

A  shout  of  exultation  had  burst  from  the 
besieged  as  they  witnessed  Pamelas  unexpected 
diversion  in  their  favour,  but  Lady  Holforde 
viewed  the  scene  with  shuddering.  A  sense  of 
anguish  akin  to  despair  weighed  her  down  as 
she  reflected  that  now  all  hope  of  peace  or 
truce  was  at  an  end.  The  remembrance,  too, 
of  those  shrieks  and  upturned  ghastly  faces 
distorted  by  sudden  agony,  haunted  her,  rea- 
lizing that  awful  imagery  of  the  Inferno,  at 
which  she  had  often  trembled  in  the  hours  of 
peaceful  girlhood. 

The  assault  was  now  renewed  with  fury,  and 
the  women  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Lady  Holforde's  chamber,  while  the  men, 
driven  back  through  the  hall,  obstinately  con- 
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tested  every  inch  of  the  staircase.  This  soon 
ceased  to  be  tenable^  and  Hal  and  the  brave 
pursuivant,  whose  head  was  clear  to  direct, 
though  his  hands  were  powerless  to  fight, 
helped  the  women  and  children  to  climb  into 
the  garret  before  spoken  of.  They  then  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  Lady  Holforde^s  nursery, 
resolved  to  defend  that  position  to  the  last. 

The  women  sat  huddled  together  in  their 
low  chamber.  The  voice  of  wailing  was  hushed, 
and  the  gleam  of  revengeful  triumph  faded 
from  ParneFs  eye  as  Lady  Kynderton  recited 
the  prayer  for  those  '  appointed  to  die.''  Cecily 
knelt  with  Waryn  in  her  arms,  and  Lettice's 
golden  head  rested  on  her  shoulder. 

Whence  came  that  sound,  faint  and  far  away, 
which  reached  Cecily  as  she  knelt,  and  made 
her  look  up  and  hearken  with  agonizing  intent- 
ness  ?  Was  it  the  bark  of  a  fox,  or  the  cry  of 
the  fern-owl  on  Blore,  or,  as  she  fondly  dreamed, 
a  low^  blast  of  a  clarion,  blown  by  some  knight 
travelling  through  the  darkness,  to  recall  his 
straggling  followers  ?  She  touched  Lettice, 
who  listened  too,  but  shook  her  head  in  dumb 
despair.  Nevertheless,  she  took  Waryn  from 
Cecily's  half-reluctant  arms,  as  if  to  leave  her 
free  for  action. 
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A  trap-door  in  this  garret  led  on  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  which,  owing  to  its  peculiar  con- 
struction and  many  gables,  was  even  by  day- 
light somewhat  intricate  and  dangerous.  Hal 
had  explored  it  that  morning,  and  had  reported 
it  more  than  usually  unsafe,  owing  to  the 
damage  done  by  the  violence  of  the  gale. 
Not,  therefore,  without  fear  did  Cecily  form 
the  silent  and  desperate  resolve  of  climbing 
over  it  in  search  of  some  position  whence  her 
voice  might  be  heard,  or  her  form  distinguished 
by  passers-by,  if  any  such  there  were.  For 
this  purpose  she  chose  one  of  a  heap  of  pine- 
branches,  which  she  remembered  having  seen 
in  a  corner  of  the  garret,  and  kindling  it  at 
the  lamp,  set  forth  on  her  wild  errand.  Gillian 
would  have  followed,  but  her  mistress,  seeing 
her  exhausted  and  half-blind  with  weeping,  for- 
bade her  to  do  more  than  watch  her  progress 
from  the  trapdoor. 

'  If  God  grant  me  success/  she  said,  '  all 
shall  be  saved.  If  I  fail,  I  will  return  to  you, 
and  we  will  die  together.' 

Taking  the  pine-torch  from  Gillian's  hand, 
Cecily  set  forth.  It  was  marvellous  how  little 
fear  she  now  felt,  and  with  what  agility  she 
scrambled  over,  or  threaded  her  way  amongst 
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the  steep  roofs^  '  after  the  manner  of  a  wilde 
catte/  as  she  afterwards  said.  She  directed  her 
course  towards  the  east  side  of  the  house,  which 
commanded  the  main  road  or  track  between 
Drayton  and  Newcastle. 

She  had  almost  reached  the  chapel  gable 
when  suddenly  appeared  beneath  her  feet  a  dim, 
mysterious  chasm,  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
which,  though  scarcely  to  be  defined  by  torch- 
light, were  considerable  enough  to  make  her 
shiver  at  sight  of  the  peril  she  had  so  nearly 
rushed  into !  She  now  remembered  that  a 
cluster  of  chimneys  had  fallen  the  night  before, 
crushing  in  the  adjoining  roof,  and  though  the 
fragments  had  been  partially  cleared  away  that 
morning,  there  had,  of  course,  been  no  time  to 
repair  the  damage.  She  stopped  short,  not 
knowing  where  next  to  plant  her  foot.  So 
black  and  perilous  did  the  hollow  appear,  as  it 
lay  in  the  shadow  of  the  chapel-roof,  that  her 
heart  failed  her ;  yet  beyond  it  seemed  to  lie 
the  only  hope  of  deliverance.  Could  she  once 
reach  that  gable,  that  point  defined  to  her  eye 
by  the  dark  outline  of  the  small  wooden  cross 
which  surmounted  it,  nothing  would  obstruct 
her  view  of  the  frequented  and  beaten  track. 

Hark  !    there    was    the   clarion-blast   again, 
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faint  and  low,  yet  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  sounds  of  strife  and  struggling  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  west  gable.  A  hope  came  to 
her  that  the  passers-by  might  observe  some 
signs  of  violence,  and  come  unprompted  to  the 
rescue  ;  but,  alas  !  there  was  small  likelihood 
of  that.  The  whole  mass  of  building  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  verderer's  lodge,  and  there 
the  fire  had  nearly  burnt  itself  out,  and  only 
thick  wreaths  of  smoke  rose  up,  as  if  appealing 
to  Heaven  against  the  perpetrators  of  this  bloody 
outrage.  ^ 

Now  that  the  struggle  was  going  on  within 
the  house,  its  sounds  came  muffled  to  the  ear, 
and  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a 
midnight  carouse. 

No,  that  hope  was  vain.  All  depended  upon 
her ;  and  this  consciousness,  together  with  the 
distinct  sound  of  horse-hoofs  trampling  the 
turf  within  a  bowshot  of  where  she  was,  now 
*  screwed  her  courage  to  the  sticking  place.^ 
As  one  who 

O'erwalks  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
Upon  the  nnsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear,' 

she  picked  her  way  among  the  fragments  of 
tiling,  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  gap.  She 
threw  the  pine-torch   across  it,  waited  till  the 
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shower  of  sparks  blown  back  from  it  had  died 
out,  then  crossing  herself  and  murmurii)g,  '  In 
te,  Domine,  confidoj'  took  the  leap,  and  lighted 
unhurt  on  the  chapel-roof.  To  gain  the  ridge 
was  a  moment's  work,  and  here,  holding  the 
torch  aloft,  she  cried  out — 

'  Help,  ho  gallants,  for  Heaven's  love,  help  V 

The  wayfarers  paused,  looked,  listened,  heard 
the  call  again  and  again  repeated,  then  one 
of  them  rode  on  to  the  steel-clad  -  Baron  who 
headed  them,  praying  him  to  stop.  He  was 
a  man  that  scarce  knew  the  touch  of  pity, 
and  earned  for  himself  a  year  later  the  title  of 
'  Butcher,'  by  which  he  is  remembered  in  his- 
tory. He  laughed  scornfully  at  the  idea  of 
turning  aside  at  such  a  cry. 

'  I  shall  be  slow  to  reach  my  seneschalship 
of  Penrith,'  quoth  he,  '  if  we  tarry  on  the 
road  for  such  a  piece  of  knight-errantry  as 
this  !  Nay,  nay.  Queen  Margaret's  behests 
brook  not  such  idle  delays.' 

*  Then  farewell,  my  Lord  of  Clifford/  said 
one  of  the  Cheshire  gentlemen,  who  had  ridden 
so  far  with  the  dark  Baron  on  their  way  home- 
ward from  Ludlow,  '  I  and  my  merry  men  will 
tarry  behind,  and  see  to  this  gear.' 

They  were  parting  thus,  when  two  of  Lord 

VOL.  II.  R 
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Clifford's  men-at-arms  came  forward,  dragging 
with  them  a  trembling  wretch  whom  they  had 
found  lurking  in  a  thicket  close  by.  A  friar, 
they  said,  was  with  him,  but  made  off  at  full 
speed  at  their  approach. 

'  Whom  have  we  here  ?'  said  the  Baron, 
eying  contemptuously  the  terrified  captive  who 
had  sunk  at  his  feet ;  '  a  sober- suited  citizen, 
meseemeth;  nay,  but  well  cased  in  mail  be- 
neath his  russet !      He  weareth  a  sword,  too  ! 

methinks  a  yardwand  would  become  him  better ! 

Speak,  man,  thy  name  and  purpose  T 

Lord  Clifford's  pursuivant    drew    near  with 

a  dark  lantern,  the  light  from  which  he  let  fall 

full  on  the  prisoner's  face. 

*  The  man  is  not  unknown  to  you,  my  lord,' 

said  he,  with  a  malignant  leer.      '  His  name,  an 

I  mistake  not,  is  Cockayne.' 

^  The  same,  the  same,'  cried  their  miserable 

captive,  looking  wildly  from  one  hard  face  to  the 

other.     ^  A  man  of  substance,  well  known  in 

Chepe,  and  able  to  count  down  heaps  of  gold 

for  his  ransom.' 

'  Cockayne,'  said  the  Baron,  with  a  strange 

unmovedness  of  bearing,  while  his  shaggy  brows 

knitted,  and  the  dark  fire  of  insanity  shot  from 

his  eye,  'the  same  who  closed  his   money-bags 
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against  me  when  I  would  have  raised  a  loan  to 
avenge  my  father^s  death ! — the  same  who 
opened  them  at  last  at  such  a  rate  of  usury  as 
a  dog-Jew  would  have  blushed  to  ask  !  Hold 
him  fast,  Mandevyle,  myself  will  look  into  this 
matter,  and  return  anon/ 

The  grim  Baron  led  his  retainers  into  the 
court  of  the  Halsteds.  Our  former  acquain- 
tance, the  Lord  of  Radnor,  had  already  taken 
possession  of  it,  and,  dismounting,  proceeded, 
sword  in  hand,  and  followed  by  his  merry  men, 
towards  the  western  gable.  He  met  with  small 
resistance,  or  rather  with  none.  Hal  and  the  pur- 
suivant had  gallantly  withstood  all  the  foes^  at- 
tempts to  dislodge  them  from  the  upper  chamber, 
where  they  had  taken  their  stand.  They  had 
made  holes  in  the  wall  that  divided  it  from  the 
winding  stair,  and  through  these  had  continued 
to  shoot  at  the  marauders  as  they  swarmed 
up  it,  seldom  missing  their  aim ;  and  now  their 
'  artillery^  being  exhausted,  they  were  preparing 
for  a  hand-to-hand  attack.  Meanwhile  many 
of  the  robbers  became  weary  of  this  work,  and 
dispersed  through  the  house  in  search  of  the 
plunder  it  might  yield  them  ;  a  mode  of  enrich- 
ing themselves  which  the  retainers  of  great 
lords  not  seldom  resorted  to  in  those  days. 
R  2 
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Thus  disorganized,  they  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
approach  of  Lord  Clifford  than  they  took  to 
flight.  Some  escaped  through  the  windows, 
some  through  the  postern,  which  was  in  their 
hands.  In  a  short  space  the  place  was  as  by 
magic  clear  of  all  but  the  dead  and  wounded. 

Cecily,  meanwhile,  had  by  a  safe  and  easy 
descent  reached  the  chapel.  There  lay  the 
body  of  the  murdered.  Nicholas,  stiff  and  stark. 
There  also  she  found  young  Michael,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  sorely  bruised  and  cut,  but 
otherwise  scatheless.  Lady  Holforde  set  him 
at  liberty ;  then  tremblingly,  and  scarce  daring 
to  believe  in  the  good  success  of  her  bold 
attempt,  she  stole  into  the  porch,  and  from  that 
safe  nook  ventured  a  glance  at  the  courtyard, 
which  was  filling  with  armed  men.  But  she 
drew  back  when  she  saw  by  torchlight  the 
ferocious  Clifford.  His  brow  was  scowling  and 
black  as  night,  or  rather  as  the  plumes  on  his 
helmet  and  the  mourning  suit  worn  by  himself 
and  his  retainers,  never  to  be  doffed  till  his 
father^s  death  at  St.  Albans  should  have  been 
amply  atoned.  Hal  and  Laurier  Vert  stood 
boldly  before  him;  and  though  a  sense  of  honour 
prevented  his  doing  them  hurt,  yet  was  his 
savage  humour  lashed  to  fury  by  the  discovery 
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that  he  had  been  unwittingly  helping  the  ab- 
horred White  Rose.  As  if  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  his  wrath,  the  trampling  of  horses^  feet 
was  once  more  heard,  and  in  hot  haste  came 
spurring  into  the  yard  Sir  Richard  Venables, 
with  his  own  and  the  Holforde  retainers.  The 
under-verderer,  Nicholas's  bedfellow,  had  es- 
caped at  the  beginning  of  the  fray,  and  flying 
over  hill  and  heather,  through  brier  and  brake, 
had  reached  Drayton  as  the  party  entered  it. 
Need  it  be  said  that  his  ill-tidings  added  wings 
to  their  speed  ? 

Who  could  describe  the  joy  of  that  so 
lately  beleaguered  and  despairing  household, 
now  restored  to  security  and  peace?  Who 
could  say  whether  the  tumultuous  throbbings 
of  Cecily's  heart,  as  Lettice  placed  her  boy  in 
her  arms,  were  most  akin  to  ecstasy  or  to  pain  ? 
Either,  who  could  define  the  feelings  with  which 
Richard  Yenables  watched  his  Lettice,  and  read 
in  the  abstracted  gaze  and  drooping  head  that 
joy  unshared  by  Maurice  was  scarcely  joy  to 
her? 

The  Lord  Clifibrd,  meanwhile,  had  remained 
apart,  sullenly  refusing  all  ofiers  of  refreshment 
for  himself  or  his  followers.  He  stayed  but  to 
question  the  Done  and  Dutton  retainers  (for  to 
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them  only  would  he  address  himself)  touching 
the  events  of  the  night,  and  the  part  which 
Cockayne  had  taken  in  them.  This  brief  and 
stern  inquiry  ended,  he  whispered  a  command 
to  his  pursuivant  (who  hastened  with  all 
alacrity  to  perform  it),  then  gave  the  signal  for 
departure.  Cecily  durst  not  break  on  his 
savage  mood  by  one  word  of  thanks  for  the 
lives  he  had  saved.  She  drew  near,  however, 
and  with  a  meek  and  pleading  glance  poured 
out  the  wonted  stirrup-cup,  and  offered  it 
to  him.  There  was  a  moment's  relenting  in 
the  Baron's  eye — he  took  the  crystal  goblet 
from  her  hand,  raised  it  to  his  lips,  then 
paused,  and  dashed  the  red  wine  to  the  earth. 

'  So  perish  perjured  York  and  all  that 
love  him,'  he  muttered ;  ^  forgive  me,  un- 
avenged ghost  of  my  father,  if  I  have  played 
the  traitor  this  night,  in  sparing  those  who 
spared  not  thee  !  Henceforth  I  have  nought 
to  do  with  pity;  pity  and  I  shall  dwell  far  as 
the  poles  asunder  !' 

'  Unhappy  man,'  said  the  aged  Baroness, 
solemnly,  *  unsay  that  word,  lest  in  the  day  of 
doom  the  righteous  Heavens  shut  up  from  thee 
their  pity.' 

He  heard,  but  made  no  answer;  and  beckon- 
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ing  his  men  to  follow,  rode  forth  from  the 
Halsteds.  They  drew  rein  for  a  moment,  to 
look  up  into  a  leafless  ash-tree  outside  the 
gate  j  there  hung  the  yet  quivering  form  of 
the  miserable  usurer,  meet  first-fruits  of 
Clifford's  great  revenge. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF      BLACK      ALISON. 

*  Regnum  Angloram  regnum  Dei  est,' 

As  the  angelle  to  St.  Edward  did  witnesse ; 

Now  '  regnum  Sathane'  (it  seemeth)  reputatum  est, 

For  '  filii  scelerati  have  broughte  it  in  distresse. ' 

Ballad  set  on  the  gates  ofCanterhurie,  1460. 

Sigismond  (the  great  emperor 
Which  yet  reigneth),  when  hee  was  in  this  land  .  .  . 
To  the  King  thus  hee  sayd  :  *  My  brother ' 
(When  hee  perceived  two  townes,  Calais  and  Dover), 
'  Of  all  your  townes  to  chuse  of  one  and  other. 
To  keepe  the  sea,  and  soone  to  come  over 
To  warre  outwards  and  your  regne  to  recover. 
Keep  these  two  townes  sure,  and,  your  majestee. 
As  your  tweyne  eyne  so  keepe  the  narrow  see.' 

Hakluyt's  Collection  of  Voyages. 
(Poem  written  before  1437.) 

*  n^HEN/  says  a  writer  of  that  day,  ^  was  a 

-■-   Parliament*  holden   at  Coventre,  in  the 

whiche  Parlement,  the  sayde  Due  of  York,  and 

*  *  A  kind  of  packed  Parliament,  summoned  to  meet 
at  Coventry,  Nov.  20.' — Heney's  Kistory  of  England, 
vol.  XV.  p.  125. 
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the  three  Erles^  and  other  whose  names  shall 
be  rehearsed  afterwards,  without  any  answer,  as 
traitours  and  rebelles  to  the  King^  were  attaynt 
of  treason,  and  then-  goods_,  &c.,  escheted  into 
the  Kinges  hande,  and  they  and  their  heires 
disherited  to  the  ninth  degree.  And  by  the 
Kinges  commissione,  in  every  citie,  burgh,  and 
toune,  cryed  openly  for  rebels  and  traitours, 
and  their  tenantes  spoyled,  maimed,  bete_,  and 
slaine  without  anie  pitie ;  the  town  of  Ludlow, 
longing  then  to  the  Due  of  York,  was  robbed 
to  the  bare  walls,  and  the  noble  Duchess  of  York 
unmanly  and  cruelly  was  entreated  and  spoyled/ 
Goaded  beyond  even  his  patience  by  these 
wrongs,  and  by  the  insults  heaped  on  his 
devoted  wife,  we  see  Ilichard  Plantagenet 
henceforward  a  different  man.  His  tone  is 
wholly  altered;  he  evidently  considers  Henry 
VI.  to  be  king  in  name  only,  but  in  reality  a 
cypher,  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  revengeful 
Queen.  The  mingled  levity  and  cruelty  of 
Margaret^s  character,  her  treatment  of  his 
Duchess,  her  misgovernment  of  the  realm, 
above  all,  the  suspicion  which  he  and  thousands 
entertain  that  she  has  palmed  on  the  nation  a 
spurious  Prince  of  Wales — these  circumstances 
conspire  to  hurry  him   on   to  a  decisive  step. 
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He  seeks  from  Rome  absolution  from  his  former 
oaths  of  fealty_,  and  now  openly  advances  his 
right  to  the  throne. 

Yet  even  here  the  Duke  manifested  a  reve- 
rence for  law  and  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
much  in  advance  of  those  violent  and  licentious 
times,  and  a  few  months  later,  when,  flushed 
with  victory  and  popularity,  he  saw  the  crown 
within  his  grasp,  he  would  not  take  it  by  force, 
hut  chose  rather  to  suhmit  his  claim  to  Parlia- 
ment. Surely  his  memory  should  be  honoured 
for  a  moderation  so  beautiful  and  rare  ! 

The  winter  of  1459;,  and  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1460,  were  spent  by  Duke  Richard 
among  his  enthusiastic  friends  in  Ireland.  He 
kept  up  considerable  state  at  Dublin,  and  such 
cheer  as  might  be  in  the  absence  of  the  ^  Rose 
of  Raby,'  who,  with  her  two  younger  boys, 
was  detained  in  England  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. The  Earl  of  March  went  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Dublin  and  Calais,  where 
the  Nevills  were  holding  out  gallantly  against  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  appointed  by  Queen  Margaret 
captain  of  that  town.  England  rang  with  their 
exploits ;  especially  with  the  capture  of  Sir 
Simon  Montfort,  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
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and  that  of  Lord  Rivers,  Admiral  of  the 
Narrow  Seas,  who,  with  a  number  of  the  king's 
ships,  was  attacked  in  Sandwich  harbour  and 
carried  captive  to  Calais. 

Meanwhile  the  exhausted  state  of  the  royal 
exchequer  forced  Margaret  and  her  rapacious 
treasurer,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  to  lay  new 
and  grievous  taxes  on  the  clergy  and  people. 
Great  was  the  discontent,  loud  the  clamour, 
but  redress  was  not  to  be  had.  Then  arose 
through  England  a  cry,  the  purport  of  which  is 
quaintly  but  touchingly  given  in  the  '  balad ' 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

Send  home,  most  gracious  Lord,  Jhesu  most  benygne, 

Send  home  Thy  trewe  blode  unto  his  proper  veyne, 
Eichard,  Due  of  York.      Job,  Thy  servant  insigne, 

Whom  Sathan  not  ceasethe  to  set  at  care  and  dis- 
dayne, 
But  by  Thee  preserved  he  may  nat  be  slayne ; 

Set  him  '  ut  sedeat  in  principibus,'  as  he  was  before, 
And  so  to  oure  newe  songe,  Lorde,  thyne  ear  incHne : 

Gloria,   laus,  et  honor  Tibi  sit,   Rex  Christe  Re- 
demptor. 

Some  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Cecily 
to  Lettice,  in  the  spring  of  1460,  will  best  nar- 
rate her  personal  history  and  explain  the  po- 
sition of  those  most  dear  to  her.  It  was 
written  at  intervals,  from  Dublin,  whither  Sir 
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Piers  had  caused  her  and  his  boy  to  be  con- 
veyed, as  soon  as  the  tidings  of  their  imminent 
peril  had  reached  him.  Fain  would  Cecily 
have  persuaded  her  sister  to  accompany  her; 
but  Lettice  shrank  from  all  society,  and  chose 
rather  to  retire  for  a  season  to  Sopewell  Priory, 
whither  the  friendly  Dame  Juliana  had  often 
invited  her  to  return.  Her  yearning  for  quiet 
could  not  be  gainsaid,  though,  in  truth,  the 
atmosphere  of  a  cloister  was  far  from  whole- 
some for  one  whose  spirit,  benumbed  by  grief, 
needed  rather  rousing  than  soothing.  The 
Baroness  of  Kynderton  had  hitherto  exercised 
a  healthful  control  over  her ;  but  that  venerable 
lady  could  no  longer  be  spared  from  nearer 
duties,  and  had  joined  her  son.  Sir  Henry,  in 
Cheshire,  a  few  days  before  Hallowmas  and 
its  mournful  solemnities. 

'  I  joyed,  my  Lettice  ^  (thus  ran  Cecily^s 
epistle),  '  to  receive  thy  little  bill,  albeit  the 
heaviness   of  its   tenor   caused  me  to  wash  it 

with   many  tears By   the   same   sure 

hand  I  greet  you  well,  and  let  you  to  weet 
that  we  be  all  in  good  heal  (thanked  be  Heaven) 
and  kindly  and  princely  entreated  by  these 
outlandish  folk,   for   the   love   they    bear    the 
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Duke's  Grace.  Him  they  all  consent  to  wor- 
ship, albeit  continually  at  strife  among  them- 
selves_,  for,  (as  I  hear  from  Piers)  there  be  of 
them  more  than  sixty  captains,  of  various 
degrees  (some  ruling  regions  as  big  as  a  shire), 
which  liveth  by  the  sword  only,  and  obeyeth 
none,  neither  English  nor  Irish.  Also,  in 
every  of  these  regions,  there  be  petty  captains 
which  hearken  to  none,  and  every  of  them 
maketh  peace  or  war  for  himself;  and  so  the 
common  folk  is  so  poor  and  feeble,  so  evil  be- 
seen  in  town  and  field,  so  bestial  and  trodden 
under  foot,  as  Hwere  ruth  to  write  or  to  tell  of. 
But  enough  of  this.* 

'  Truly  we  of  England  be  at  this  time  little 
better  than  these  savages.  I  saw  the  Duke^s 
gentleness  moved  yesterday  to  a  passion  of 
wrath  and  doole,  by  tidings  which  came  to 
him  from  his  town  of  Newburie,  to  which 
town  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  going  do"\vn,  made 
inquisition  of  all  them  that  had  shewed  the 
Duke^s  Grace  any  benevolence,  hanging,  draw- 
ing, and  quartering  some,  and  stripping  the 
rest  of  all  their  goods. 

*  FfiouBE's  History,  chapter  on  Ireland,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  2j  1-253. 
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'  This  castel,  wherein  we  and  others  of  the 
Duke's  following  do  lodge  with  him,  is  fair 
and  stately  ;  and  for  such  as  languished  not 
for  home  and  kindred,  Hwere  pleasant  abiding. 
Piers  misliketh  it  less  since  the  Duke  hath 
committed  to  his  charge  that  young  and 
gracious  prince,  Edmund  of  Rutland,  to  be  by 
him  instructed  in  all  knightly  exercises.  Truly 
'tis  a  towardly  and  most  sweet  boy. 

'  Our  Waryn  waxeth  amain,  and  doth  now 
run  alone,  never  catching  a  fall.  Parnel 
braggeth  greatly  of  this,  and  hath  offered  on 
his  behalf  a  candle  to  Saynt  Quirinus,  and  one 
to  Saynt  Koch,  '  for  the  special  care,'  saith  she, 
'  they  have  had  of  his  knees  and  his  shinnes.' 
As  for  me,  I  have  behested  an  image  of  wax  of 
the  weight  of  him,  and  a  silver  ladle  to  boot, 
to  our  Ladye  of  Walsingham,  for  a  thank- 
offering  for  his  present  wholeness. 

'  The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  here  awhile  since, 
having  manned  and  victualled  the  navy  of 
shippes  taken  at  Sandwich,  and  come  hither  to 
commune  with  the  Duke  of  their  great  affairs. 
So  favourable  were  wind  and  tide  that  he 
passed  and  repassed  between  Calais  and  Dublin 
in  thirty  days  !  With  him  was  Uichard  Vena- 
bles,  of  whose  discretion  and  prowess  the  great 
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Earl  speaketh  well.  The  Earl  of  March  came 
also.  Him  Piers  affecteth  not,  nor  I,  albeit  he 
is  brave  and  politic,  and  of  godlike  presence. 
He  is  a  very  haughty  prince,  and  hath  a  cruel 
eye,  yet  is  he  strangely  familiar  with  base  and 
low  persons ;  in  public  matters  he  ever  seemeth 
to  labour  not  for  his  noble  father,  nor  for  the 
state,  but  for  himself. 

^  We  learn  from  Richard  Venables,  that  the 
unhappy  Lady  Eglanbie  tarrieth  yet  in  Lon- 
don, and  is  much  and  strangely  knit  with  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  her  former  counsellor  and 
friend.  This  is  hard  to  believe,  seeing  that  Sir 
Hugh  (whom  God  assoilzie)  held  that  lady  in 
special  disesteem,  for  her  well-known  practice 
in  sorceries  and  witchcrafts.  A  rumour  hath 
come  abroad  (sayeth  Richard)  that  the  two  did 
fare  forth  secretly  to  Bruges  last  winter,  there 
to  commune  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy^s 
astrologer ;  Heaven  keep  them  from  sin  and 
from  the  miserable  end  unto  which  the  like 
unholy  dealings  did  bring  poor  Nell  of  Glou- 
cester ! 

'  These  tidings  be  for  thine  eye  alone,  sweet- 
heart. This  epistle,  begun  on  Pulver- Wed- 
nesday, and  ended  on  the  vigil  of  Palm-Sun- 
day,  hath   been  long  in   inditing !       The  All- 
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gracious   One   have   thee   in  His  keeping,  and 
bring  us  soon  together. 

*  Thine  till  death_,  and  after  death/ 

'  Cecilie/ 

This  letter,  which  had  been  six  weeks  in  pro- 
cess of  composition,  was  six  weeks  more  on  its 
journey  '  by  a  safe  hand  ^  to  Sopewell.  Ere 
it  reached  Letitia  the  state  of  the  realm  had 
become  desperate,  the  disaffection  of  the  Lon- 
doners towards  the  crown  notorious,  and  that 
of  the  men  of  Kent  scarcely  less  so.  ^  Dread- 
ing,' we  are  told,  '  the  malice  and  tyranny  of 
the  aforesaid  Erie  of  Wiltshire  (and  other), 
lest  he  wolde  exercise  his  vengeance  upon 
them,  as  he  had  done  at  Newburie,  they  sent 
privily  messagers  and  letters  to  Calys  to  the 
Erles,  beseeching  them  that  they  would  come 
in  all  haste  and  succour  them  fro'  their 
enemies.^ 

But  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  true  to  his  sur- 
name of  '  Prudence,'  feared  at  once  to  comply 
with  this  request  of  the  Kentishmen.  He  sent 
for  his  brother  William,  and  prayed  him  to 
proceed  secretly  to  that  county  and  find  out 
whether  '  their  promise  and  their  deedes  should 
accord.'       This    commission,    'lyttel   Faucon- 
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bridge,  a  knight  of  great  reverence/  (so  the 
ballad  styles  him)  joyfully  accepted,  and  taking 
for  his  companions  Richard  Yenables  and  his 
own  nephew  Thomas  Xevill,  with  an  esquire  or 
two,  set  forth  at  once  to  make  the  needful 
preparations. 

It  was  resolved  that  they  should  cross  to 
Dover,  where  they  had  some  trusty  and  in- 
fluential friends,  to  whom  they  sent  private 
notice  of  their  coming.  A  French  caravel,  or 
fishing-vessel,  of  five-and-twenty  tons  burden,  was 
next  hired  for  the  eve  of  St.  Alban^s-day  (June 
i6)  ;  audit  was  resolved  that  the  short  voyage 
should  be  undertaken  under  the  cover  of  night — 
the  calm  starlit  summer  night.  Further,  they 
resolved,  after  some  debate,  to  don  the  habit 
of  '  Canterburie  pilgrims  :^  this  they  adopted 
partly  as  a  disguise,  but  partly  also  in  the  belief 
that  offerings  laid  on  the  shrine  of  the  Becket 
would  go  far  to  secure  the  favour  of  Heaven 
towards  their  great  enterprise. 

Richard  Venables,  as  the  best,  in  fact,  the 
only  linguist  of  the  party,  was  put  forward  to 
play  the  principal  part,  that  of  a  Dutch  trader. 
Habited  in  a  mottled  grey  suit,  with  a  Flemish 
beaver  on  his  head,  and  his  beard  carefully 
trimmed :    thus    disguised,    and    adopting   the 
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grave  and  measured  parlance  which  Chaucer 
attributes  to  his  Pilgrim  Merchant,  he  might 
have  baffled  the  penetration  even  of  an  old 
acquaintance. 

'  Lyttel  Fauconbridge/  in  the  modest  garb 
of  a  scrivener,  was  satellite  to  the  principal 
personage.  Sir  Thomas  Xevill  availed  himself 
of  his  nautical  knowledge  and  familiarity  with 
the  Yorkshire  dialect  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  shipman  from  Hull ;  and  so  wisely  did  he 
talk  of  '  tides,  streames,  and  strand es/  that  the 
chamber  in  Calais-keep,  where  this  plot  was 
hatched,  rang  with  the  laughter  of  the  other 
Nevills,  and  of  young  fearless  March. 

Graver  scenes  followed;  for,  though  pil- 
grimages had  become,  in  that  corrupt  age, 
occasions  of  levity,  and  often  of  disgusting 
vice,  the  wildest  gallant  would  not  set  out  upon 
one  without  first  assisting  at  a  religious  service, 
in  itself  striking  and  impressive.  Richard, 
who  was  devout  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
and  pure  in  heart  and  life,  felt  a  thrill  of  awe 
as  he  knelt  at  the  altar  (after  confession),  and 
heard  the  psalms  and  prayers  appointed  for 
pilgrims  read  over  him.  He  and  the  others 
next  stood  up,  while  their  scrips  and  staves  were 
sprinkled  and   delivered  to  them  by  the  priest. 
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with  a  petition  that  ^  by  this  their  pilgrimage 
they  might  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  saints, 
the  defence  of  God^s  right  hand,  and  the  joys 
of  the  eternal  mansions/ 

Thus  equipped  and  armed  with  knives  and 
daggers,  they  waited  impatiently  the  hour  of 
departure,  which,  however,  divers  unforeseen 
obstacles  delayed  till  eleven  o^clock  on  St. 
Alban's  morning. 

The  freshness  of  the  day  had  passed  away, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  more  sultry  noon  than 
is  often  experienced  in  early  summer.  The 
welkin  was  cloudless,  the  air  still,  and  lazily 
did  our  pilgrims^  caravel  move  along  the  face 
of  the  waters,  while  the  white  cliffs  of  Kent 
seemed  as  remote  as  ever.  They  plied  their 
oars,  however,  cheerily  and  vigorously.  By 
degrees,  as  the  day  advanced,  a  hot  lucid  mist 
seemed  to  fill  the  air ;  and  on  the  southern 
horizon  masses  of  storm-cloud  rose,  and  hung 
dark  and  motionless.  A  north-easterly  breeze 
sprang  up  towards  evening,  still  further  retard- 
ing their  progress. 

Twilight  gathered  in,  and  still  the  desired 
haven  was  not  gained.  Bright  lightnings  began 
to  glitter,  and  run  to  and  fro  from  one  end  of  the 
southern  horizon  to  the  other.      Puffs  and  eddies 
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of  wind  came  down,  and  fluttered  round  the 
single  mast  whose  sail  was  closely  furled ;  low 
hoarse  mutterings  were  heard,  and  then  with  a 
crash  the  fitful  northerly  breeze  changed  into  a 
hurricane,  first  dimpling,  then  ruffling,  the  face 
of  the  sea,  then  covering  it  with  white  seething 
foam. 

All  efforts  to  work  against  the  gust  proved 
vain;  our  seafarers  were  obliged  to  let  their 
little  vessel  drive,  and  to  their  infinite  vexation 
scudded  past  Dover  harbour,  within  sound  of 
the  curfew,  '  swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar,^ 
from  the  old  church  under  the  cliff.  Torrents 
of  rain  now  rushed  down,  the  big  drops  turned 
into  sparks  of  fire  by  the  lightnings  quivering 
through  them ;  while  each  peal  of  thunder  was 
repeated  by  sullen  echoes  from  the  overhanging 
cliffs. 

The  storm  had  done  its  worst;  in  another 
half  hour  it  dispersed,  the  heavy  cloud-frag- 
meuts  breaking  asunder,  and  sailing  rapidly 
away,  in  grotesque  shapes  of  bear,  badger,  or 
marine  monster.  The  flat  plain  of  foam  rose, 
as  if  released  from  pressure,  and  separated  into 
a  thousand  little  weaves,  and  the  pale  crescent 
moon  was  reflected  in  each.  They  were  now 
near  enough  to  land  to  hear  the  sound  of  foot- 
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steps  hurrying  along  the  beach,  and  of  a  rough 
voice  hailing  them. 

The  owner  of  the  caravel  recognised  in  the 
speaker  a  brother  fisherman_,  and  made  at  once 
for  a  creek,  where  the  drenched  seafarers  were 
glad  to  land.  A  page  attached  to  the  train  of 
Lord  Fauconbridge,  whom  he  had  despatched 
to  Dover  the  previous  day,  here  accosted  them. 

'  My  lord/  said  he,  ^  I  watched  for  you  in 
the  harbour,  and  marking  how  your  skiff  was 
tossed  by  the  waves,  and  driven  beyond  the 
appointed  haven,  came  hither  with  this  honest 
fisher-boy  to  meet  you.  My  lord,  turn  not 
back  to  Dover,  there  be  false  friends  there, 
waiting  to  trap  your  grace.^ 

^  Good  youth,'  replied  '  lyttel  Fauconbridge,^ 
^lord  me  no  lords,  nor  grace  me  no  graces 
at  present !  an  thou  lovest  me.  Think  of  me 
not  as  William  Nevill,  but  as  simple  Will 
Sharp,  knight  of  the  ink-horn  and  pumice- 
powder  !  an  thou  hast  aught  to  say,  address 
thyself  to  the  worshipful  Master  Vanderflynk 
yonder,  whose  servant  I  am.' 

No  further  hint  was  needed ;  and  the  page, 
turning  to  Sir  Richard,  said,  significantly — 

^  Worshipful  master,  I  am  instructed  to  tell 
you  that  some  of  the  guild  you  belong  to  await 
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your  coming  at  a  house  some  five-and-twenty 
furlong  hence  ;  they  be  earnestly  desirous  of 
an  answer  to  the  message  which  they  sent  to 
you  at  Calais  touching ' 

'  I  weet  well !  I  weet  well !'  said  Master 
Vanderflynck,  cutting  him  short.  '  Touching 
that  bargain  we  have  treated  of  sundry  times 
and  oft  before.  We  must  move  warily  therein, 
however,  and  count  the  cost ' 

'^Twill  cost  us  many  a  noble  ere  it  be  con- 
cluded/ observed  Lord  Fauconbridge,  between 
jest  and  earnest.  '  Now,  boy,  lead  on  to  the 
appointed  rendezvous.' 

At  the  spot  where  they  stood  there  was  a 
fissure  in  the  range  of  bold  chalky  cliffs ;  hence 
a  narrow  gully  paved  with  black  flints,  bare 
of  vegetation,  led  them  away  from  the  sea, 
which  was  soon  lost  to  eye  and  ear.  Gradually, 
however,  they  ascended  towards  a  high  platform 
of  waste  land,  at  first  bare,  then  clothed  with 
short  herbage,  and  with  those  processions  of 
stunted  yews  which  one  sees  in  a  chalk  country. 
Then,  as  the  chalk  was  exchanged  for  mould  or 
loam,  other  trees  appeared,  and  an  undergrowth 
of  ferns,  hornbeam,  and  hazel.  On  this  ele- 
vated ground  the  sullen  moaning  of  the  waves 
was  once  more  audible ;  but  it  was  soon  lost  in 
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tlie  gentler  murnmrs  of  the  ^Toodland  which 
began  to  encompass  our  pilgrims.  They  had 
proceeded  upwards  of  three  miles_,  the  page 
leading  them  on  "with  great  confidence;  but  as 
the  shades  grew  denser,  this  confidence  began 
to  faiL  He  faltered,  stood  still,  glanced  du- 
biously up  two  or  three  narrow  glades  just 
visible  by  moonlight,  and  finally  confessed  him- 
self at  fault. 

'  How  now,  sirrah  !^  exclaimed  the  diminutive, 
but  choleric  Baron.  '  What  presumption  and 
unhaired  sauciuess  is  this  !  Hadst  thou  owned 
thee  baffled,  foolish  younker,  in  the  open  cham- 
paign, we  had  had  some  land  or  sea-mark  to 
look  to ;  now  no  guide  remains  but  yonder 
blazing  pole-star.  Were  I  to  break  this  cudgel 
across  thy  knave^s  pate,  Hwere  less  than  thy 
desert !' 

The  knights  meanwhile  had  been  more 
wisely  employed  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
their  bearings,  and  presently  returned  with  the 
good  news  that  they  had  stumbled  upon  heaps 
of  charred  wood,  bare,  blackened  patches  of  soil, 
and  other  recent  traces  of  charcoal-burning. 
No  human  being  was  at  first  visible,  but  after 
awhile,  guided  by  the  faint  gleam  from  a  kiln, 
they  found  a  broad,  muscular   peasant,  wrapt 
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in  sheepskin^  coiled  within  the  trunk  of  a  de- 
cayed oak.  The  man's  face,  even  under  the 
influence  of  '  nature's  soft  nurse/  was  grim 
and  forbidding,  and  the  unceremonious  shaking 
and  waking  which  he  received  from  Sir  Thomas 
Nevill  were  not  calculated  to  soften  the  asperi- 
ties of  his  temper.  He  started  up,  scowled  at 
the  intruders,  and  obstinately  withheld  all  an- 
swer to  their  repeated  inquiries  as  to  the  nearest 
hut  or  place  of  refuge.  The  sight  of  a  '  mutton^ 
(or  silver  coin  with  the  ^  Agnus  Dei'  stamped  upon 
it)  was  not  altogether  without  effect,  however, 
in  softening  his  obduracy  ;  and  it  melted  at 
once  when  Sir  Richard  Venables  prayed  him, 
for  the  love  of  '  Thomas  o'  Canterburie,^  to 
whose  shrine  they  were  pilgrims,  to  help  them 
on  their  way. 

'  I  have  nought  but  this  hollow  stump  to 
call  mine  own,^  the  uncouth  creature  said  ;  '  nor 
is  there  hut  or  roof-tree  near,  saving,  indeed, 
the  Witches^  Grange' — here  he  crossed  himself 
— ^  a  place  accursed  of  God  and  man.^ 

The  pilgrims  looked  doubtfully  at  one  an- 
other. '  What  witch,  good  gaffer  V  asked  Sir 
Thomas,  not  without  a  shudder ;  '  and  where  is 
her  abode  ?^ 

*  Within   a  flightshot   of  where    we  stand,' 
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said  the  peasant^  under  his  breath.  'The  Pre- 
ceptory,  men  call  it ;  'twas  a  fair  place  and  a 
goodly,  I  have  heard  my  father's  mother's 
uncle  say,  in  the  days  when  the  Templars 
owned  it ;  and  great  were  the  feastings  and 
wassailings,  and  great  the  largesses  and  almys, 
and  dark  the  deeds,  if  men  speak  true,  com- 
mitted there.  Well,  they  be  past  and  gone, 
save  that  Waresius,  the  last  prior — burnt  long 
ago  in  foreign  parts,  by  order  of  our  father  the 
Pope — doth  walk  the  refectory  at  dead  of 
night,  wrapped  in  a  fiery  shroud.' 

Bold  Fauconbridge,  half  unconsciously,  bent 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Preceptory. 

'  Have  a  care.  Sir  Pilgrim,'  the  charcoal- 
burner  cried  after  him.  '  Speed  not  into  hell's 
mouth  thus  rashly ;  Black  Alison  is  astir  to- 
night, for  not  two  hours  since  I  heard  horse- 
hoofs  at  her  gate.  But,  if  ye  must  go,  beware 
the  flash  of  water  that  lieth  betwixt  us  and  the 
Grange ;  'twould  drown  a  pilgrim  sooner  than 
another,  for  Alison  hateth  all  true  sons  of  holy 
Church.' 

'Thou  art  a  good  fellow,'  said  the  Baron, 
holding  up  before  the  peasant  a  second  coin ; 
'  marry,  a  very  lamb,  though  of  wolfish  man- 
ners.   Fear  not  for  us,  friend;  we  be  new  shriven 
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and  sprinkled ;  do  but   guide  us  to  the  place, 
and  God  shall  be  our  shield/ 

They  accordingly  set  forward,  leaving  to  their 
left  the  dangerous  swamp,  over  which  a  blue, 
unwholesome  light  flickered. 

'  Say,  good  man/  asked  Richard  Venables 
on  the  way,  '  what  hast  thou,  a  dweller  in  these 
parts,  as  I  suppose,  to  say  against  this  Alison  V 

'  Oh  much,^  replied  the  peasant,  subduing 
the  harsh  tones  of  his  voice — '  much  every  way. 
Her  very  name  bodeth  evil,  for  is  not  Alison 
next  door,  as  one  might  say,  to  malison  ? 
Then  she  is  blind,  crooked,  hath  a  withered 
arm,  lips  ever  chattering  and  working.  Her 
paternoster  she  hath  clean  forgot,  yet  hath  a 
shrewd  tongue  in  her  head  to  cry,  '  a  curse,  a 
curse,'  on  whosoever  vexetli  her ;  and  look  you, 
she  hath  ever  at  her  side  a  dark  imp,  yclept 
'  Fancie,'  neither  dog  nor  fox,  yet  something 
like  unto  both.  This  is  he  to  whom  she  sold 
herself,  body  and  spirit,  threescore  years  agone 
come  Passion  Friday.  But  for  him  sure  she 
had  been  brent  at  the  stake  long  ago,  like  her 
far-off  kinswoman,  the  cunning  Witch  of  Eye.' 

^  The  Witch  of  Eye  were  living  now,'  observed 
Sir  Richard,  thoughtfully,  addressing  himself 
rather  to  Lord  Eauconbridge  than  to  their  wild 
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guide,  '  had  she  not  meddled  in  state -craft,  and 
abetted  the  treasons  of  Nell  of  Gloucester/ 

^  I  dare  swear  Black  Alison  is  no  whit  be- 
hind her  kinswoman  in  that  respect/  said  the 
charcoal-burner.  '  I  know  of  a  surety,  great 
lords,  aye,  and  ladies  too,  have  sought  to  her  for 
enchantments — have  a  care.  Sir  Pilgrim,  set 
not  thy  foot  on  yon  water-parsnep,  ^tis  a  banned 
herb,  and  might,  perchance,  shrink  thy  sinews 
— ay,  and  last  Lammas  a  stately  litter  came 
hither  by  night,  and  bore  Black  Alison  away, 
^tis  said,  to  London/  The  knights  again  looked 
on  one  another,  musingly. 

*  Doth  she  practise  her  di^anations  alone  ?' 
asked  Sir  Richard. 

^  She  is  the  last  of  her  unblest  stock,'  an- 
swered the  man,  '  sa^dng  indeed  little  Malkyn, 
her  great-grandchild,  which  dwelleth  along 
with  her.  Her  son  Bartlet,  as  malicious  a 
wizard  as  ever  was  spotted  with  innocent  blood, 
perished  on  the  gallows  at  Rochester ;  her 
daughter  Ann  died  in  prison;  her  grand- 
daughter Maude  was  ducked  in  this  flash  by 
an  angry  mob  three  years  since,  and  died  on 
the  spot.  She  dwelleth  alone,  therefore,  or 
with  no  company  but  Malkyn  and  the  goblin 
they  call  '  Fancie,'  save  when  her  priest  cometh 
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from  time  to  time   to   mumble  a  mass  to   the 
Evil  One/ 

These  details_,  in  which  the  fearful  and  gro- 
tesque were  strangely  mingled,  came  home 
with  gloomy  reality  to  the  minds  of  the  pil- 
grims. Sir  Thomas  Nevill,  though  possessed 
of  as  merry  and  stout  a  heart  as  ever  beat 
against  corslet,  was  visibly  affected. 

'  Do  we  well/  he  whispered  to  his  uncle  ; 
'  to  affront  the  witch  in  her  den  V 

Lord  Fauconbridge  laughed,  but  faintly. 

'  Tut,  nephew,^  he  said ;  '  we  purpose  no 
offence  to  Black  Alison,  and  will  be  beholden 
to  her  neither  for  meat  nor  drink,  bed  nor 
firing.  We  do  but  seek  house-room  till  day- 
break ;  and  surely  neither  she  nor  the  ghost  of 
Prior  Waresius  will  grudge  us  that  !^ 

They  were  now  in  front  of  the  Preceptory, 
a  ruin  of  no  great  size,  wholly  overgrown  with 
ivy.  Drawbridge  there  was  none  to  approach  to 
it  by ;  but  this  mattered  less,  as  the  moat  was 
dry, and  might  easily  be  scrambled  through.  The 
gate  lay  prostrate  and  broken  ;  the  court  within 
was  dark  and  silent ;  no  other  guard  seemed 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  place  but  the 
unearthly  terrors  with  which  it  was  invested.  The 
charcoal-burner  now  took  his  leave,  saying — 
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'  God  save  you,  gentles  all,  for  such  ye  are ; 
your  nobility  can  no  more  be  hid  than  the 
smoke  from  my  kiln;  and  look  you,  shoulder 
your  scrips  and  begone  early,  for  I  am  advised 
the  justices  in  eyre  and  their  henchmen  shall 
search  this  place  to-morrow/ 

They  thanked  the  frieudly  peasant  for  his 
caution,  and  advancing  into  the  cornet,  took 
possession  at  once  of  a  vaulted  chamber  oppo- 
site. Here,  with  the  assistance  of  the  page 
and  esquires,  they  made  a  fire,  dried  their 
drenched  cloaks,  and  spread  in  tempting  array 
the  provisions  and  wine  they  had  brought  from 
Calais.  They  did  ample  justice  to  the  pro- 
vand ;  then  folding  their  cloaks  about  them, 
with  no  other  remembrance  of  the  unhallowed 
nature  of  their  dormitory  than  such  as  prompted 
an  additional  paternoster  or  two,  they  lay 
down  to  sleep. 

Richard  Venables  slept,  and  dreamed  of 
Letitia;  not  as  he  had  last  beheld  her,  seven 
months  before,  pale  and  downcast  as  a  lily 
broken  on  its  stalk,  1)ut  bright,  loving  and 
mirthful.  Whether  the  dream  spread  itself 
over  two  hours,  or  whether,  as  philosophers 
say,  it  was  condensed  into  a  moment  of 
time,  to  Richard  it   seemed  short  as    blissful. 
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He  was  waked  by  a  touch,  and  saw  Thomas 
Nevill  at  his  side,  with  haggard  eye  and  '  linen 
cheeks/ 

'  Richard/  said  the  knight,  ^  I  cannot 
breathe  here ;  hideous  sounds  and  visions  do 
infest  my  senses,  and  specially  doth  the  last 
groan  of  Hugh  of  Kynderton  ring  in  mine 
ear;  I  must  go  forth  and  shake  off  this  dis- 
temper/ 

^  I^  faith,  Thomas/  said  Eichard,  leaping  up, 
'thy  plight  is  a  sorry  one,  if  thou  seek  the 
company  of  a  living  witch  or  dead  prior  rather 
than  thine  own  !  Have  with  thee,  man  !  to- 
gether let  us  dare  the  fiend  V 

Sir  Thomas  smiled  ;  and  they  left  the  dank, 
low-browed  vault  together.  A  cloister  led  to 
the  chapel  through  what  appeared  to  have  been, 
in  other  days,  the  refectory.  It  was  a  ruinous 
place,  admitting  the  pale  moonlight  at  many 
cavities,  through  which  the  rain-drops  trickled, 
leaping  from  spray  to  spray  of  the  quivering 
ivy,  and  falling  with  measured  plash  to  the 
floor.  The  wall  which  had  separated  this 
sacred  edifice  from  the  court  was  wholly 
broken  down ;  the  altar  had  disappeared,  only 
the  skeleton  as  it  were  of  the  rich   carved  oak 
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screen  that  had  fenced  oft*  the  east  end,  re- 
mained standing.  Here,  to  their  boundless 
astonishment,  the  knights  found  half  a  score 
at  least  of  horses  tied  up,  and  feeding  upon  an 
ample  supply  of  corn  that  had  been  laid  before 
them.  One  beautiful  creature,  black  and  glossy 
as  the  raven^s  ^Ying,  stood  a  little  apart  from 
the  rest,  and  as  the  strangers  appeared,  turned 
his  head  Tvith  a  look  of  recognition.  A  man- 
at-arms,  who  was  dozing  in  one  of  the  sedilia 
near  him,  started  up,  and  confronted  Richard 
Venables. 

^  Nigel  of  Wyche,'  said  the  amazed 
knight,  recognising  his  cousin  Hugh  of  Kyn- 
derton^s  grey-haired  servant ;  ^  thou  here  !  and 
Black  Scanderbeg  also  !  this  is  gramarye,  in 
sooth,  and  of  the  strangest.^ 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words  when 
the  old  man^s  head  sank  dejectedly  on  his 
breast.  He  replied  not  at  once,  but  glancing 
towards  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  joined  them, 
signified  by  vehement  gestures  his  desire  of 
speaking  with  Richard  Venables  apart.  This 
dumb-show  did  not  escape  the  Nevill,  and  with 
the  scrupulous  sense  of  honour  that  charac- 
terised him,  he  said — 
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'  Do  that  whicli  chivalry  and  discretion 
prompt,  good  E>ichard_,  and  heed  not  me.  I 
am  no  spy  to  dog  thy  path/ 

Without  farther  debate  Richard  followed  the 
old  man  through  a  low  door  in  the  wall  of  the 
chapel,  and  found  himself  in  a  damp  passage, 
which  at  once  began  to  incline  downwards,  the 
descent  growing  steeper  and  more  winding  as 
they  proceeded.  The  candle  which  Nigel 
carried  threw  so  dim  a  light,  that  Richard 
could  not  trust  to  it,  but  groped  his  way  on, 
stooping,  to  avoid  contact  with  the  green  and 
slimy  stonework  overhead.  Nigel  paused  at 
last — 

'  Master  Richard,^  he  whispered,  in  the 
familiar  parlance  of  other  days,  '  thou  art  a 
true  knight;  when  lived  there  the  Venables 
that  was  not  ?  wherefore  I  trust  thee,  and  do 
esteem  thee  sent  hither  by  God  to  save  my 
thrice  unhappy  mistress.  She  is  here,  caught 
in  the  devilish  toils  of  that  false  Italian  who, 
by  fostering  her  revenge,  would  make  her  a 
tool  to  shape  his  own  ends  withal.  O  speak 
to  her.  Sir  Richard,  win  her  back ;  if  need  be, 
drag  her  back  from  the  pit's  mouth  wherein 
he  and  this  foul  hag  would  plunge  her,  body 
and  soul  V 
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'  I  will;  so  help  me  Heaven/  said  the  knight, 
earnestly. 

A  glimmering  light  from  the  end  of  the 
passage  now  beckoned  them  on ;  they  reached 
the  spot  whence  it  proceeded,  and  there,  con- 
cealed under  the  shadow  of  a  low  archway, 
beheld  a  spectacle  replete  with  wonder  and 
horror.* 

The  place  was  a  crypt,  supported  by  low 
round  pillars,  meant  for  strength  not  orna- 
ment; it  lay  under  the  chapel,  and  had  no 
communication   with   the   outer  air    except  at 


*  James  I.,  in  his  Demonology,  book  ii.  chap.  5,  says, 
*  The  devil  teacheth  how  to  make  pictui-es  of  wax  or 
clay,  that,  by  reason  thereof,  the  persons  that  they  bear 
the  name  of  may  be  continually  melted  or  dried  away  by 
continual  sickness.'  Bishop  Jewel,  preaching  before  the 
Queen  in  1558,  says,  'Witches  and  sorcerers,  within 
these  few  last  years,  are  marvellously  increased  within 
your  Grace's  realm.  Your  Grace's  subjects  pine  away, 
even  to  the  death ;  their  colour  fadeth,  their  flesh  rotteth, 
their  speech  is  benumbed,  then-  senses  are  bereft.'  See 
PoTTs's  Discoverie  of  Witches  in  Pendle  Forest  (161 3) 
for  more  details  on  this  curious  subject.  Andrew,  in  his 
continuation  of  Hexey's  History  of  Great  Britain,  tells 
us  of  Ferdinand,  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died :  '  The  credu- 
lity of  the  age  attributed  his  death  to  witchcraft,  and  a 
waxen  image,  with  hair  like  that  of  the  earl,  found  in  his 
chamber,  reduced  every  suspicion  to  certainty.' 
VOL.  II.  T 
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the  east  end,  where  the  upper  part  of  a  small,   ■ 
round-headed  window  admitted  a  faint  glimmer.   ' 
The  lower  part  was  choked  with  the  soil  of  the   | 
graveyard,  where  many  a  stout  Templar,  dis-   l 
tinguished  less  for  his  priestly  than  his  war- 
like    achievements,    had    mouldered    back    to   , 
dust.      The  floor  of  the  crypt,  or  charnel-house,   | 
for  such   seemed  its  present  use,    was  merely    : 
trodden  clay ;  but  many  bones  and  fragments  of  \ 
mortality  were  strewn  about,  and  piles  of  them   ; 
were  arranged  with  some  pretence  to  symmetry 
against  the  walls.      They  reflected  dimly  back   j 
the  light  of  a  red  fire,  fed  with  yew  branches, 
which    burnt  in   the    midst  of   the    chamber.   ] 
Behind  it,  on  rude  tressels,  rested  a  recumbent    i 
and  motionless  image,  apparently  that  of  a  man;    ; 
the   arms  laid  straight   down    the    sides,    the    | 
form    swathed    as    in    a    winding-sheet,    and 
strangely  wreathed  round    and   fettered    with 
long  trailing  branches    of   black    briony,   the    | 
'  witches'  mandrake.'     A  white  silken  kerchief, 
deeply  stained  with  blood,  was  laid  over  the    j 
face. 

Three  persons,  a  man  and  two  women,  the  i 
latter  clothed  in  mourning  weeds,  stood  be-  i 
tween  the  bier  and  the  east  window,  but  so  deep  ' 
in  shadow,  that  their  features  could  not  be  dis- 
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tinguislied.  That  the  taller  and  slighter  lady 
was  his  unhappy  kinswoman  Richard  could 
not  doubt,  the  other  he  deemed^  and  rightly, 
to  be  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  Duchess 
of  Bedford.  The  man  was  of  stately  presence ; 
and  in  him  Richard  at  once  recognised  the  astro- 
loger Fabrizio,  though  his  features  were  con- 
cealed by  the  cap  pulled  far  over  his  brows. 
He  stood  a  little  apart,  resting  one  hand  on  the 
back  of  the  chair  occupied  by  Black  Alison. 

It  was  not  without  a  thrill  of  abhorrence  that 
Richard  Venables  gazed  for  the  first  time  on 
one  who  had  avowedly  ^  sold  herself  to  work 
wickedness  /  and  truly  imagination  could  shape 
no  form  more  repulsive  than  that  of  this 
miserable  being,  branded  from  early  youth 
with  the  reproach  of  sorcery,  hunted,  harassed, 
tormented  through  sixty  years  of  crime,  and 
now,  in  lifers  dark  winter,  conscious  that  every 
man^s  hand  was  against  her,  and  her  hand 
against  every  man.  Fear,  cunning,  and  malice, 
every  indication  of  a  temper  as  far  removed 
from  pity  as  from  hope  and  heaven,  dwelt  on 
the  withered  yet  unvenerable  features.  Her 
sunken  and  sightless  eyes  rolled  from  side  to 
side,  and  glanced  more  than  once  towards  the 
spot  where  Richard  and  the  man-at-arms  stood 
T  % 
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spell-bound.  She  sat  upright,  both  hands 
grasping  a  staff,  on  which  she  appeared  to 
lean  heavily.  A  scanty  robe  of  black  serge 
covered  her  shoulders,  and  a  hood  of  the  same 
was  drawn  over  her  head,  but  did  not  conceal 
the  grisly,  unkempt  locks.  The  chair  occupied 
by  the  sorceress  was  of  strange  and  ominous 
appearance.  Two  swords  in  saltire,  pointing 
downwards,  formed  the  back,  and  two  more 
composed  the  sides ;  from  each  sword  hung  an 
'  ymage  of  copper,^  intended  probably  to  repre- 
sent some  fallen  spirit.  Beneath  this  chair  lay 
the  grey,  shaggy  dog  which  the  neighbours' 
superstitious  fancies  had  invested  with  so  much 
terror. 

In  the  background  lurked  Hob,  a  squalid, 
half-idiotic  peasant,  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, from  his  connexion  with  Black  Ali- 
son, whose  '  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water' 
he  had  for  many  years  been.  One  more 
figure  completed  the  group,  and  refreshed  Sir 
Richard's  eye  as  the  wild-rose  on  the  brink  of 
the  lava  torrent  did  that  of  the  explorer  of 
Etna.  A  little  child  of  three  or  four  years  old 
lay  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pillars. 
Her  couch  was  of  dried  grass  and  moss,  over 
which   had  been  thrown  some  tarnished,   but 
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gorgeously  embroidered,  crimson  draperies; 
perhaps  the  altar-cloth  or  hangings  wherewith 
Prior  Waresius  decked  his  chapel  for  high  fes- 
tival. On  this  strange  bed  lay  little  Malkyn,  her 
hands  clasped  together,  and  a  smile  hovering 
round  her  rosy,  parted  lips.  She  was  the  one 
link  between  Black  Alison  and  her  kind — the 
one  harmless,  joyous  thing  in  that  abode  of 
f  satyrs  and  doleful  creatures.-'  She  had  the 
freedom  of  common  and  forest,  and  often 
roamed  abroad  the  whole  summer^s  day,  gather- 
ing wild  strawberries  or  making  friends  with 
bird  and  butterfly.  Some  cottage  lass,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  would  bestow  a  kindly  nod  or  a 
draught  of  milk  on  the  solitary  child,  and  she 
who  did  so  never  failed  to  find,  some  early  day, 
a  silver  coin  dropped  in  her  shoe,  or  perchance 
a  lucky  amulet  laid  on  her  pillow. 

Roused  by  the  touch  of  the  astrologer.  Black 
Alison  now  rose,  and  drew  near  the  tressels 
with  tottering  step.  First  she  laid  by  her 
staff,  and  feeling  about  with  palsied  fingers,  re- 
moved the  kerchief  that  covered  the  face  of  the 
image.  Sir  Richard  shuddered,  but  could  not 
marvel,  to  see  in  the  countenance  disclosed  to 
view  that  of  Hugh  of  Kyndertou^s  slayer.  Sir 
Thomas  Nevill.      '  Accursed  Italian,'  thought 
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he^  noting  the  statue-like  beauty  of  the  work- 
manship, and  how  each  feature  was  copied  to 
the  hfe,  and  delicately  wrought  in  the  finest 
clay,  '  this  is  thy  handiwork,  not  that  of  yonder 
miserable  hag.  By  this  thine  act  thou  dost 
proclaim  thyself  a  cold-blooded  murderer,  whom 
sure  Hwere  no  sin  to  kill.  Yet  stay,  rash 
hand,  he  is  a  stranger,  seemingly,  unarmed — ■ 
pause,  pause  ere  thou  incur  the  stain  of  blood.' 

The  Italian  advanced,  and  placing  a  burning 
yew-branch  in  Alison's  right  hand,  and  a  dagger 
plucked  from  her  own  girdle  in  her  left,  said 
hurriedly,  *  Haste,  mother,  for  day  breaketh ; 
run  o'er  thy  spells  and  let  us  go !' 

The  tone  of  command  in  which  these  words 
were  spoken  seemed  at  once  to  bewilder  and 
irritate  the  wretched  woman. 

^  Thy  blood  be  on  thine  own  head,'  she  an- 
swered, sullenly,  ^  if  ill  befal  thee.  I  had  per- 
formed the  spell  an  hour  ago  hadst  thou  con- 
sented to  say  the  needful  mass.  My  priest, 
thou  knowst,  is  away,  doing  kindred  work  to 
mine — ha,  ha,  rooting  up  Lollards  and  binding 
them  for  the  burning  !' 

Fabrizio's  pale  features  grew  more  ashy  at 
these  words.  ^  Mumble  thine  own  mass,  loathed 
sorceress,'  he    replied ;  '  if  mortal  words  have 
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power  to  ope  hell-gates  thine  will  !'  She  caught 
his  meaning  and  smiled  triumphantly^  then 
addressed  herself  to  her  work^  muttering  the 
followijig  spell : — 

In  the  fiend-ys  name, 

Whose  bonden  slave  I  am, 

We  have  moulded  thee, 

We  have  kneaded  thee, 

We  have  charmed  thee ; 

Thoa  art  his  and  ours. 

Ours  to  prick  and  vex. 

Ours  to  scorch  and  burn. 

Ours  to  stab  and  slay ; 
Thy  dirge  is  sung, 
Thy  knell  is  rung ; 

Come  with  us  ;  away,  away  ! 

Eglanbie  had  advanced  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tressels,  and  stood  alone,  drinking  in  each 
baleful  word.  She  looked  up  when  the  spell 
was  uttered,  and  her  eyes_,  still  unsatisfied_, 
sought  the  astrologer's. 

^  Gravest  thou  aught  more,  lady  V  he  asked, 
with  less  than  his  usual  tranquillity ;  '  every 
moment  of  dalliance  here  is  fraught  with  peril.* 

'  Ay,  for  Heaven^s  love,  let  us  go,'  said  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  grasping  Eglanbie's  arm, 
'  we  have  lingered  too  long  already.' 

'  I  come,'  Eglanbie  replied,  freeing  herself 
from   the    Duchess's    hold  with   a  gesture   of 
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scorn.  '  I  coine_,  although  Heaven^s  love  be  no 
binding  adjuration  here  ;  and  methinks  your 
Grace,  having  won  your  own  ends,  a  crown  and 
throne  for  your  daughter,  a  sceptre  for  that 
daughter's  child,  should  vouchsafe  me  a  mo- 
ment wherein  to  compass  mine/ 

She  turned  to  the  sorceress  :  '  Mother,'  said 
she,  wresting  the  glowing  brand  from  Alison's 
fingers,  '  hast  thou  not  one  spell  more  ?  His 
life,  indeed,  is  ours,  but  what  of  that  ?  all  must 
die — my  Hugh  hath  died.  Mother,  canst  thou 
not  touch  his  honour?' 

The  baffled  witch  made  no  reply,  but  sank 
into  her  chair.  Eglanbie  unclasped  a  gold 
chain  and  flung  it  into  her  lap,  waiting  impa- 
tiently till  she  should  speak.  '  Thou  askest  a 
hard  thing,  lady,'  Fabrizio  began  to  say ;  but 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Kichard  Venables 
arrested  his  speech.  ^  'Tis  Sir  Hugh  risen 
from  the  grave,'  muttered  the  astrologer,  as  the 
knight,  bareheaded,  and  with  flashing  eyes, 
drew  near  Eglanbie.  Grasping  her  left  hand  in 
both  his,  Richard  looked  in  her  face  and  said — 

'Thou  askest  a  most  abhorrent  and  un- 
righteous thing,  lady — a  thing  no  Christian 
woman  should  desire,  far  less  the  widow  of  one 
so  dedicate  to  God  as  was  thy  husband.' 
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His  voice  faltered^  and  the  Baroness,  ^Yho 
had  turned  proudly  away,  stole  one  glance 
towards  him.  The  deep,  full  tones,  the  out- 
line of  the  features,  the  expression,  half  stern, 
half  sad,  brought  Sir  Hugh  so  vividly  before 
her,  that  she  trembled  exceedingly.  He  saw 
his  advantage,  and  went  on — 

'  Could  he  speak  to  thee  from  Heaven^s  bliss, 
lady,  he  would  say,  ^  Seek  no  revenge  for  me, 
I  died  as  true  man  should,  wounded  in  open 
fight,  not  in  treachery,  in  the  breast,  not  in  the 
back,  by  a  knightly  foe,  not  by  the  hand  of  a 
caitiff.  Be  my  name  by  thee  remembered  in 
holy  prayers,  and  alms  and  vigils,  not  in  foul 
rites  which  my  soul  loathed  on  earth  and 
loatheth  yet  more  now.^  Thus,  lady,  would 
Hugh  speak  to  thee  ;  thus  doth  he  speak  by 
my  voice,  urging  thee  to  arise  and  flee  this 
accursed  den.^ 

An  unexpected  auxiliary  now  strengthened 
Kichard^s  pleading.  The  grey-haired  Nigel 
threw  himself  at  his  mistresses  feet,  and  cover- 
ing the  hem  of  her  robe  with  tears  and  kisses, 
said — 

^  Be  ruled,  lady,  oh,  be  ruled,  and  come 
with  us.  Sir  Hugh  would  have  it  so;  were 
not  his  last  words  to  me,  on  Thecla's-eve,  '  Go 
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back  to  thy  lady,  and  never  leave  her  more. 
If  I  fall,  as  fall  I  shall,  be  thou  her  guard ;  if 
ill  men  or  ill  counsels  entangle  her,  do  thou, 
good  fellow,  pluck  her  out  of  the  net.  Save 
her,  if  needs  be,  in  spite  of  herself.^ ' 

Hurried  steps  and  low  voices  now  resounded 
along  the  vaulted  passage,  and  Richard  heard 
his  own  name  urgently  called,  and  most  re- 
luctantly let  go  Eglanbie's  hand  to  obey  the 
summons.  Fabrizio  took  advantage  of  that 
moment  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  ^  How,  lady, 
shall  a  few  monkish  words  rob  thee  of  thy  re- 
venge ?  Shall  proud  Nevill  live  and  flourish 
and  hold  aloft  the  '  silver  swan '  torn  from  thy 
husband's  breast,  and  boast  that  bold  Sir  Hugh 
found  more  than  his  match  in  him?  Well, 
be  it  thus,  though  methought  the  stars  had 
decreed  otherwise;  and,  lady,^  he  added,  with 
malignant  emphasis,  ^  it  is  revealed  to  me  that, 
hadst  thou  held  thy  purpose  fast,  thine  eyes 
might  even  have  feasted  on  the  infamy  of  a 
Nevill !' 

Thus  did  the  serpent-tempter  plead,  and  not 
in  vain.  Eglanbie's  eye,  in  which  unwonted 
tears  had  gathered,  kindled  afresh,  and  turning 
from  Nigel  she  at  once  set  fire  to  the  effigy. 
The   cerecloth   in   which   it   was  wrapped  had 
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been  dipped  in  resin,  or  more  probably  in  some 
of  those  deadly  and  revolting  compounds  which 
the  sorcerers  of  that  day  were  wont  to  seek  for 
in  rifled  graves.  The  blaze  ran  wildly  from 
end  to  end  of  the  bier ;  it  flashed  up,  illumi- 
nating every  corner  of  the  crypt,  casting  a  lurid 
glare  on  Alison's  features,  and  startling  little 
Malkyn  from  her  slumbers.  The  e^gy  shri- 
velled, cracked,  and  split  in  all  directions  with 
a  loud  report.  All  vestige  of  human  resem- 
blance vanished,  and  Eglanbie,  shivering  and 
appalled,  stood  by  and  gazed  on  the  destruction 
her  hand  had  wrought. 

'  Rouse  thee,  Nigel,'  said  Sir  E-ichard  to  the 
stupified  man-at-arms,  '  rouse  thee,  that  this 
unhappy  lady  perish  not  in  her  crime — a  mul- 
titude, numberless  and  raging  as  the  sea  waves, 
will  be  here  anon;  even  now  they  throng  the 
common,  gathering  might  as  they  go.  Thy 
fellows  wait  with  the  horses  at  a  postern  that 
looks  on  the  forest — come  along  and  tarry  not.^ 

The  Duchess  and  Eglanbie  passively  resigned 
themselves  to  Sir  Richard's  guidance,  and 
threaded  under  his  escort  an  underground- 
passage  that  led  up  to  the  open  air.  To  his 
ear  the  woodland  whispers  and  rustling  night- 
breeze  sounded  like  gales  from  Paradise ;    but 
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Eglanbie,  bowed  down  with  shame  and  remorse, 
heeded  them  not.  She  durst  not  speak,  and 
shrank  from  Sir  Richard^s  severe  glance  as  he 
silently  placed  her  in  her  saddle.  The  party, 
including  Fabrizio,  mounted  and  away ;  and 
Sir  Richard  turned  back  to  the  Preceptory 
without  one  word  of  farewell.  "Would  not  the 
kindly  '  God  save  you  ^  usually  exchanged  at 
such  partings  have  been  a  mockery  here  ? 

The  roar  of  an  angry  mob  was  now  plainly 
audible,  and  drew  nearer  every  moment. 
Richard  saw  the  need  of  instant  departure,  and 
hastened  back  to  collect  his  companions,  and 
lead  them  out,  though  reluctantly,  through  the 
fatal  crypt.  He  found  them  all  aroused,  and 
dispersing  through  the  ruin  in  search  of  some 
outlet  whereby  to  avoid  the  multitude;  not 
that  they  feared  personal  injury,  for  they  trusted 
to  their  pilgrim's  garb  to  protect  them  from 
that ;  but  detection  at  such  a  moment  might 
prove  fata]  to  the  cause  which  had  brought 
them  to  England.  No  time,  therefore,  was 
lost  in  marshalling  the  little  procession  ;  and 
led  by  Sir  Richard  they  explored  the  dark 
vaults,  and  entered  the  crypt.  The  court, 
refectory,  chapel  and  corridors  were  already 
swarming  with  peasants,  men   and  women,  old 
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and  young.  Each  liad  some  special  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  abhorred  witch^  some 
horrible  story^  compounded  probably  of  truth 
and  falsehood. 

'  Heard  ye  not,  gammer/  cried  a  shrill  voice_, 
^  how  Black  Alison  bade  her  impe  go  bite  John 
of  Swingford's  cow,  for  some  ill  name  John 
had  called  her ;  and  how  the  cow  went  mad 
accordingly,  and  died  six  weeks  after  ?' 

'  And  heard  ye  not,  gaffer/  said  another,  in 
a  lower  key,  'how  Davie  Lutterel  died  at 
Candlemas,  averring  that  Black  Alison  had 
bevritched  him  to  death  for  taking  back  the 
peck  of  oatmeal  and  the  pair  of  shoon  she 
stole  from  his  house  ?^ 

'  And  heard  ye  not,  goodman,^  asked  a  third, 
'how  Jennet  Brome^s  fair  boy  languished  a 
year,  and  died,  and  how  Black  AJison  digged 
him  up,  and  seethed  his  bones^  and  anointed 
herself  with  the  marrow,  that  therewith  she 
might  change  herself  to  other  shapes?^ 

A  groan  and  a  yell  followed  this  recital,  and 
several  voices  shouted — 

'  Here  be  the  justices  in  eyre,  and  my  Lord 
Cobham,  and  Master  Robert  Heron  besides. 
They  shall  rid  us  of  this  banned  witch  and  her 
familiar  !' 
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The  crypt  meanwhile  had  subsided  into  its 
former  obscurity,  lighted  only  by  a  few  glow- 
ing embers  on  the  floor.  There,  charred  and 
crumbling,  lay  the  e^gy,  the  tressels  that  sup- 
ported it  having  burnt  away ;  a  thin,  odorous 
cloud  of  smoke  rose  from  it,  half  stifling  the 
pilgrims  as  they  entered.  Sir  Thomas  Nevill 
was  impelled  by  some  strange  consciousness  of 
present  evil  to  rush  through  the  sickening  at- 
mosphere ;  the  rest  followed,  and  Sir  Richard 
brought  up  the  rear. 

He  felt  his  cloak  plucked  as  he  left  the 
crypt,  and  looking  down,  saw  with  horror 
Black  Alison  grovelling  at  his  feet. 

'Miserable  outcast,^  he  said,  freeing  his 
cloak  from  her  touch,  'hath  the  fiend  whom 
thou  servest  forsaken  thee  at  thy  need  V 

'  What  if  he  have  ?'  she  muttered,  fumbling 
wildly  at  an  empty  phial  that  hung  at  her 
girdle.  '  Myself  have  power  to  die.  Look 
you.  Sir  Knight,  I  crave  no  boon  of  thee  for 
this  poor  carcase.  The  purple  nightshade, 
mine  elixir  of  death,  hath  filled  it  with  icy 
cramps  already,  and  the  last  cramp  is  stealing 
to  mine  heart.^ 

She  paused,  and  with  a  sudden  efibrt  rose 
to    her    knees.      The    little    child    whom    Sir 
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Richard  had  before  noted  asleep  at  her  feet, 
now  crept  from  the  folds  of  her  tattered  mantle, 
and  looked  forth  with  blue  eyes  full  of  wonder 
and  fear. 

'  Sir  Knight/  continued  the  dying  woman, 
'  thou  didst  speak  even  now  of  Heaven^s  bliss  ; 
if  thou  wouldst  taste  it,  save  this  babe,  my 
Maude^s  poor  babe  !  Three  furlongs  hence, 
on  the  track  thy  fellows  have  taken,  lieth  Saint 
Mary^s  forest  cell.  Oh !  bear  her  thither ; 
leave  her  on  the  altar-step,  and  some  ruthful 
sister  shall  take  her  to  her  bosom  V 

Sir  Richard  had  been  more  than  mortal  had 
he  not  demurred  to  this  request.  It  was  the 
custom  then  to  destroy  every  offshoot  of  a 
wizard^s  house,  as  the  peasant  crushes  with  his 
heel  the  young  of  the  venomous  serpent,  how- 
ever glittering  and  rainbow-like  their  hues. 

'  Were  it  a  good  deed  or  an  ill,'  thought 
the  knight,  '  to  spare  this  branch  of  an 
accursed  tree  ?     Were  it  not  better  she  should 

go— 

Pure  as  chrysom  childe 
To  its  mother  milde, 

than  reach  the  full  stature  of  Alison's  hideous- 
ness  ?      In  sooth,  I  stand  perplext.^ 

But   such  perplexities  tarry  not  long  with  a 
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gentle  heart.     Bending   down  to  the  wretched  j 
hag,   on   whose  features  the  shadow   of  death 
was  flitting,  he  said  : — 

'  Thy  hest   shall  be  fulfilled.     Now,  if  thou  j 

canst,  think  on  Christ's  grace  ere  thou  die.'  i 

He  folded  his  cloak   round   little   Malkyn,  I 

partly  to  shield  her  from  the  keen  morning  air,  \ 
partly  to  stifle  her  piteous  sobs  and  waiUngs, 

then   strode   after   his   comrades   through  the  1 

forest.     Morning  was  dawning  on  its  fresh  and  ] 

fragrant   recesses,    gemmed    over   with    starry  I 

wild  roses,   and    perfumed  by  the   breath    of  ! 

the  honeysuckle.       The  chirp  of  the  bullfinch  ] 

was    heard   already,    and    a   few    liquid   notes  I 

preluded   the  blackcap's    warbling   song.      No  ' 
human    being    came   or    went   that   way.     It 

seemed   as   if  every  inhabitant   of  the   neigh-  , 

bourhood,   gentle  and  simple,  had  gone  forth  \ 
to   swell  the   multitudes   collected  before    the 
Witches'  Grange. 

A  shout  from  the  ruin  presently  announced  1 
that  Hob,  Black  Alison's  drudge  and  victim,  . 
had  been  found  and  dragged  from  his  lurking- 
place.  Search  was  next  made  for  her  shaggy  i 
*  familiar,'  but  in  vain ;  he  had  shared  his  j 
mistress's  poisonous  draught,  and  stolen  apart  \ 
to   die.     A  yell^  in   which  exultation^  horror,  i 
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and  perchance  disappointment  were  mingled, 
proclaimed  the  discovery  of  Alison^s  corpse ; 
and  this  again  was  followed  by  a  long  deep 
hush. 

'  Rest  thee  cheerly,  forlorn  one/  said  Sir 
Kichard,  looking  with  a  strange  pity  at  the 
orphan,  whose  wistful  terrified  eyes  sought 
his ;  '  holy  Church  shall  fold  thee  in  her  arms 
soon/ 

They  were  now  on  the  threshold  of  St. 
Mary's  cell,  where  the  knight's  companions 
had  tarried  for  him.  Their  exclamations  and 
remonstrances_,  their  gibes  and  railleries  at  the 
sight  of  his  strange  burden,  may  be  imagined. 
He  freely  joined  in  the  latter,  admitting  that 
the  offices  of  '  father  confessor  to  an  excom- 
municate hag,  and  dry-nurse  to  her  brat/  had 
been  thrust  upon  him  sorely  against  the  grain. 
The  former  were  silenced  by  a  glimpse  at  the 
outcast  babe,  whose  wondrous  beauty  stole  at 
once  the  heart  of  Hyttel  Fauconbridge/  him- 
self the  father  of  three  fair  maidens. 

Repeated  knockings  brought  St.  Mary's 
portress  to  the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  con- 
signed the  child  to  her,  slipping  into  her  hand 
at  the  same  time  several  pieces  of  gold.  These 
however,   she    returned,    detaching    from    the 
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child^s  waist,  with  some  trepidation,  a  small 
leather  pouch  engraved  with  mystic  characters, 
and  containing  good  store  of  coins,  gold  and 
silver,  English  and  foreign. 

'  ^Tis  the  price  of  blood,^  said  she,  tremu- 
lously ;  '  nathless  when  Father  Adrian  shall 
have  exorcised  and  blessed  it,  the  gear  shall  be 
clean/ 

This  discourse  was  broken  off  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  party  of  gentlemen  riding  in  haste 
from  the  Preceptory.  Their  errand  and  its 
rapid  and  marvellous  results,  belong  to  history. 
The  Lord  Fauconbridge^s  landing  having  been 
noised  abroad,  all  Kent  resorted  to  him,  pro- 
testing their  loyalty  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
placing  their  bodies  and  goods,  hearts  and 
hands,  at  his  disposal.  No  time  was  lost  in 
transmitting  this  joyful  intelligence  to  Calais. 

'  Then,^  says  a  chronicler ;  '  the  noble  Erles 
of  Marche,  Warrewyk  and  Salysbury,  havyng 
wynde  and  weather  at  their  plesaunce,  arryved 
graciously  at  Sandwyche;  where  met  with 
them,  [Master  Thomas  Bourchier,  Archebyshop 
of  Caunterbury,  and  a  grete  multitude  with 
him  ;  and  with  hys  crosse  before  hym,  he  went 
forthe  wythe  the  sayd  Erles  and  peple,  toward 
Londoun,  and  sent  an  heroude  to  the  cytie  to 
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know  how  they  were  dysposed^  and  whether 
they  would  stande  with  them  in  their  just 
quarrel,  and  grante  them  leve  to  pass  throughe 
the  cytie/  The  permission  was  freely  given, 
'  and  the  secund  day  of  Juylle  thay  (at  the 
head  of  40,000  men)  entred  into  Londoun,  and 
with  them  the  Pope's  legate,  the  whyche  had 
auctoryte  by  the  Pope's  buUes  for  to  entrete 
peace  betwene  the  Kyng  and  the  Erles,  if  nede 
were/ 

Peace  however,  was  the  last  thought  en- 
tertained by  either  party.  Queen  Margaret, 
who  with  the  infirm  King,  was  now  residing 
in  her  '  secret  harbour  of  Conventrie,'  made 
diligent  and  spirited  preparations  for  war.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  one  week  after  the  EarFs 
entrance  into  London,  the  two  armies  mea- 
sured swords  at  Northampton,  to  the  utter 
defeat  and  confusion  of  the  Lancastrians. 
Humphrey  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  (Margaret's  '^  good  dogge  ^),  the 
Lords  Beaumont  and  Egremont  and  many 
more,  were  slain;  ^the  ordenaunces  of  the 
King's  gunnes  availed  not,  for  that  day  was  so 
grete  rayne,  that  the  gunnes  lay  depe  in  water, 
and  might  not  be  shott.'  '  Of  the  King's 
armie/  says  Holinshed,  '  few  less  than  ten 
u  3 
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thousand  were  slain  or  drowned  in  the  river ; 
and  the  King^  left  comfortlesse  alone,  was  taken, 
by  the  adversaries,  as  a  man  in  great  miserie.' 
This  intelligence  caused  no  small  joy  in 
Dublin  ;  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  Duke  of 
York  was  the  more  unalloyed,  as  he  learnt 
from  its  bearers  that  King  Henry  was  full 
gently  entreated  by  the  Earls,  and  had  ex- 
pressed himself  '  greatly  recomforted  '  by  their 
reverent  care  and  kindness.  He  with  young  Rut- 
land and  a  great  company  embarked  at  once  for 
England,  and  landed  at  the  Red  Bank  near 
Chester.  As  they  passed  through  that  city  and 
through  the  county  Palatine  (which  yet  lay 
stupified,  as  it  were,  by  the  death  of  its  bravest 
sons  at  Blore)  they  read  everywhere  a  royal 
proclamation  to  the  eflfect  that,  ^  should  the 
King  have  the  victory  over  the  Earls,  then 
every  man  should  make  havock  as  he  list,  in 
the  shires  of  Kent,  Essex,  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire/* 

So  rapid  was  the  Duke^s  journey  to  London, 
that  Sir  Piers  and  Lady  Holforde,  who  were  of 
the  number   of  his   train,  were  compelled  to 

*  JEnglish  Chronicle,  p.  98.  '  But  God,'  says  the 
writer,  '  wolde  not  suffer  such  fals  robbery.' 
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ride  through  St.  Albans,  and  within  a  bowshot 
of  Sopewell,  without  exchanging  word  or  greet- 
ing with  Lettice.  Cecily  consoled  herself  for 
the  disappointment  by  "writing  to  her  sister^  a 
few  days  later,  a  letter,  whereof  we  subjoin 
some  extracts. 

'  It  will  not  be  unknown  to  you,  my  dearest 
heart,  how  his  Grace  entered  London  on  the 
Friday  before  the  Feast  of  the  Confessor,  in 
truly  royal  state,  with  a  sword  borne  naked 
before  him,  and  trumpets  sounding.  A  great 
train  of  men  of  arms,  and  of  his  servants  and 
friends  (of  which  Piers  was  one)  followed 
him. 

'  Ye  will  marvel  (as  do  many)  to  hear  what 
ensued ;  pray  God  send  it  a  good  end.  At 
his  coming  to  Westminster,  the  Duke  passed 
through  the  great  hall  of  the  palace,  and  stay- 
ing not  till  he  had  reached  the  Lords^  Chamber, 
stept  up  to  the  throne  royal,  as  to  his  rightful 
place;  there,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  cloth 
of  estate,  he  held  his  hand  so  a  good  pretty 
while,  looking  fixedly  at  the  peeres.  They, 
saith  my  husband,  which  beheld  it  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall,  sat  still,  as  men  stricken 
with  amazedness ! 
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'  Then  rose  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
and  after  due  greeting,  asked  the  Duke's  Grace 
if  he  would  come  see  the  King ;  whereat  the 
Duke  seemed  to  take  disdayne^  and  uttered, 
briefly  : — 

' '  I  know  not,  nor  remember  any  within  this 
realm,  but  that  it  beseemeth  him  rather  to 
come  to  me,  than  that  I  should  go  to  him/ 

^  Truly,  if  our  dear  eldfather  yet  lived,  he 
would  say,  '  The  Rubicon  is  past  !' 

'  Also  the  Duke  hath  taken  possession  of  the 
apartments  royal,  and  keepeth  great  state,  and 
hath  sent  in  his  claim  and  pedigree  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  be  debated  upon  ac- 
cording to  law.  The  Queen  and  her  young 
son  is  escaped  to  Scotland  ;  but  on  the  way 
thither  from  Harlech  in  Wales,  thro'  Lancas- 
treshire,  she  was,  alas,  robbed  and  despoyled  of 
all  her  goods,  to  the  value  of  X  thous*^  marc* 
It  is  very  strongly  rumoured  that  Sir  A.  de 
T.  had  a  hand  in  this  unknightly  act. 

*  See  Chronicle,  p.  99.  '  William  of  Worcester  re- 
lates that  Qu.  Margaret  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were 
captured,  while  flying  from  Eggeshall  to  Chester,  by 
John  Cleger,  one  of  Lord  Stanley's  servants,  and  spoiled 
of  all  her  jewels;  but  while  they  were  rifling  her  bag- 
gage she  fled  with  the  Prince.' — Life  of  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  by  Agnes  Stkickland,  vol.  iii.  p.  2^3. 
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'  We  did  journey  through  Cheshire,  and  I 
would^  sweetheart,  I  could  give  you  cheery  tidings 
thence.  The  folk  at  Newbolde  seem  heavy  of 
cheer,  none  more  so  than  Gammer  Dale ;  only 
she  smiled  a  very  little  when  she  told  me  Rob 
Wantwit  is  become  a  courtier,  was  present 
on  the  field  of  Northampton,  and  hath  gained 
favour  with  certain  great  lords  by  his  uncouth 
prophesyings.  He  doth  foretell  his  own  death 
by  famine  in  a  king^s  kitchen,*  which  thing 
may  hardly  come  to  pass. 

'  Now  must  my  pen  indite  the  sorest  news 
that  ever  darkened  paper  or  drew  bitter  tears 
from  eyes  not  unused  to  weep.  Some  slanderous 
cullion  hath  reported  our  chantry  priest  to  the 
Archdeacon  as  favouring  Lollardry,  and  the 
Archdeacon,  after  examination  had,  hath  sent 
him  privately  to  London  to  the  Bishop.  The 
Bishop,  meanwhile,  being  in  jeopardy  there, 
from  his  dear  affection  to  the  Crimson  Rose, 
hath   fled  ;   and   so   Sir  Armine  languisheth  in 

*  Tradition  says  that  this  prophecy  was  accomplished 
at  a  later  period  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  Robert  Nixon 
followed  the  Yorkist  camp,  and  having  been  detected  pil- 
fering in  the  royal  kitchen,  was  locked  up  in  an  adjoining 
larder.  The  Yorkists  were  obliged  to  retreat  hastily,  and 
the  unhappy  prophet  was  forgotten,  and  left  to  perish. 
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mewe  we  know  not  where,  nor  for  how  long ; 
the  Heavens  send  him  comfort,  as  he  hath 
daily  been  a  comforter  of  others.  We  know 
of  one  who  might  perchance  intercede  for  him 
with  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  but  of  this  I 
dare  not  write.  If  thou  wouklst  hear  more, 
come  to  us  here  in  Westminster,  where  we 
lodge,  Piers  being  daily  in  attendance  on  his 
fair  young  Grace  of  Rutland.' 

'  Farewell,  my  dear  life,  saith  thy 

^  Cecilte. 

*  Postscriptum. — Know,  sister,  that  while 
the  Duke  of  York  was  declaring  his  title  to 
the  peers,  there  happened  a  most  strange 
chance  among  the  Commons  in  the  nether 
house.  At  that  very  instant  a  crown,  which 
did  hang  aloft  (for  the  lighting  of  that  august 
chamber),  without  touch  of  man  or  blast  of 
wind,  fell  suddenly  down.  Also,  we  hear, 
from  Richard  Venables,  that  the  royal  crown 
set  on  the  top  of  Dover  Castel  hath  fallen. 
Such  signs  as  these,  methinks,  went  before  the 
ruin  of  doomed  Hierusalem  ! 

'  (This  by  trusty  Gralam.)' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF    MEETINGS    AND    PARTINGS. 

How  long  shall  I  see  the  standard,  and  hear  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  ?  Jeremiah  iv.   2i. 

A  good  man  there  was  of  religioun, 

That  was  a  poore  parsone  of  a  toun ; 

But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk, 

He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk, 

That  Criste's  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 

His  parishians  devoutly  would  he  teche ; 

Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 

And  in  adversitie  full  patient.  Chaucer. 

^HE  clay  after  Cecily's  letter  was  despatched 
-^  to  Sopewell  was  one  of  great  excitement 
in  Westminster  Palace.  Towards  noon  the 
Duchess  of  York  arrived  with  a  great  train  from 
]\Iaxstoke,  the  stronghold  of  her  unhappy- 
brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
This  haughty  nobleman,  who  used  to  boast 
that  he  could  muster  as  many  '  Stafford  Knotts  ' 
as  the  Earl  of  Warwick  could  ^  Ragged  Staves/ 
had  fallen,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Northampton, 
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and  his  widow,  so  lately  at  the  top  of  Fortune's 
wheel,  and  acting  the  ungracious  part  of  gaoler 
to  her  sister,  was  now  left  alone,  heartbroken 
and  desolate. 

Bells  were  ringing  merrily,  music  was 
sounding,  and  trumpets  braying  in  honour  of 
the  ^  Rose  of  Raby/  The  palace  was  thrown 
open,  and  thronged  with  the  Duke's  adherents, 
amongst  them  many  London  traders,  to  whom 
the  young  Earl  of  March  paid  special  court. 
Every  man-at-arms  or  yeoman  who  presented 
himself  was  made  welcome  to  as  much  roast 
or  sodden  as  he  could  carry  away  on  a  long 
dagger,  and  ale  and  mead  flowed  with  equal 
liberality. 

While  the  feasting  was  at  its  height  a 
small,  sable- suited  party  on  horseback  halted 
at  the  palace  postern,  and  a  maiden,  hooded, 
and  wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle  trimmed  with 
martre-fur,  alighted  with  her  two  attendants. 
Letitia  Done,  for  it  was  she,  lingered  but  a 
moment  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Dame  Juliana,  in 
token  at  once  of  gratitude  and  of  farewell. 

'  My  daughter,'  said  the  Prioress,  in  her 
kindly,  sonorous  voice,  '  forget  not  that  the 
gates  of  Sopewell  shall  ever  be  open  to  thee ; 
and  shouldest  thou  meanwhile  desire  mine  aid 
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or  counsel^  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  readily 
from  my  assured  good  friend  Master  William 
CaxtoDj  of  the  Sanctuary  hard  by/ 

She  proceeded  on  her  way,  and  Lettice^  by 
her  own  desire,  was  led  to  her  sister^s  apart- 
ments. She  then  dismissed  the  groom  of 
the  chambers  with  a  strait  charge  that  Lady 
Holforde  who  was  in  attendance  on  the 
Duchess  of  York,  should  not  be  informed  of 
her  arrival. 

Parnel,  however,  was  at  hand  to  greet 
her,  and  poured  forth  in  the  same  breath  re- 
joicings at  the  unlooked-for  speed  of  her 
arrival,  and  lamentations  over  Dame  Cecily^s 
absence. 

'  She  too,^  added  the  old  woman,  '  who 
scarce  ever  stirreth  from  her  chamber,  and 
when  Sir  Piers  is  away,  stirreth  not  at  all ! 
Pity,  Mistress  Lettice,  that  one  confessed  so 
fair  should  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  mope  thus 
at  home  !  Moreover,  she  is  uneasy,  starteth  at 
every  sound,  and  when  his  Grace  of  Rutland 
runneth  hither  to  her,  as  he  doth  many  times 
a-day,  as  to  an  elder  sister,  she  ever  looketh 
fearfully  toward  the  door.  Truly, ^  added 
Parnel,  in  reply  to  Lettice^s  inquiring  glance, 
*  I  divine  not  the  cause  of  this  unease,  neither 
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doth  Sir  Piers^  though  I  thiuk  he  marketh  her 
altered  mood/ 

Lettice  changed  the  subject. 

'  Hath  our  dear  chantry  priest  been  heard 
of  ?^    she  inquired. 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

'  Sir  Piers  and  the  Knight  of  Venables  have 
made  diligent,  though  secret  inquisition  for 
him/  she  said^  ^  but  in  vain.  Ah  !  poor  Sir 
Armine  !  I  ever  said  evil  would  come  on't 
when  he  left  his  fair,  scholarly  Latin,  the 
tongue  of  clerks  and  gentles^  and  preached  to 
the  base  herd  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  yet  His 
pity,  His  pity  !' 

Oppressed  by  these  tidings  and  by  the  loqua- 
cious and  uncongenial  comments  which  accom- 
panied them,  Lettice  walked  to  the  window 
with  Waryn  in  her  arms.  What  a  contrast 
was  that  bright  transparent  October  noon  to 
the  mist  and  gloom  in  which  she  had  fled  from 
the  palace  nearly  two  years  before !  How 
different  the  jocund  sounds  that  now  rang 
through  the  building,  and  were  echoed  all 
around  it,  from  the  threats  and  curses  that  had 
resounded  then  !  The  names  of  York  and 
Nevill,  then  held  up  to  execration,  were  now 
supreme,  and  the   Rose  of  Raby  received  the 
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homage  once  poured  at  the  feet  of  the  peerless 
Lady  of  Anjou.  The  moral  of  these  changes 
could  not  but  force  itself  even  on  Lettice^s 
dreamy  and  enervated  mind. 

The   apartments  assigned  to  the    Holfordes 
-were  far  removed  from  those  which  Lettice  had 
occupied   as  '  rocker  ^  of  the  Prince  of  AYales. 
They  stood  back,  at  an  angle  of  the  vast  and 
somewhat  gloomy  pile,  and  the  principal  object 
seen  from  them  was  the  projecting  oriel  of  one 
of  a  suite  of  state  rooms.      The  absolute  still- 
ness  and   silence    of  this   part   of  the  palace 
struck  Lettice ;   and  looking  that  way,  she  re- 
cognised, not  without  deep  emotion,  the  faded 
form  of  the   King.      He    was   standing  in  the 
oriel,  with   folded  hands  and  head  uncovered, 
having   doffed  the   red   velvet  cap   he   usually 
w^ore  while  reading  from  a  large  Psalter  before 
him.      Lettice  was   near  enough  to   discern  a 
low  murmur  proceeding  from  his  lips,  and  to 
note  that  his  face  was  paler,  his  hands  thinner, 
his  tall  figure  more  bent  than  of  yore.      Yet  in 
the  blue   eye   *"  did  glister,^  unimpaired,  ^  that 
bountifulness  of  disposition  wherewith  he  was 
abundantly  endued.^      The   gentle   mouth   did 
still  betoken  the  man  '  so  patient  in  suffering 
of  injuries,  as  that   he  coveted  in  his  heart  no 
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revenge,  but  for  the  very  same  gave  God 
Almighty  most  humble  thanks,  affirming  all 
these  miseries  to  have  come  upon  him  for  his 
own  and  his  ancestor's  manifold  offences/  Nay, 
so  perfectly  had  he  learned  the  hard  lesson 
taught  by  calamity,  that  he  '  made  little  dole 
for  lost  state  or  dignity ;  but  if  in  anything  he 
had  offended  God,  that  had  he  regard  of,  that 
did  he  mourn  for,  that  was  he  sorry  for  !' 

Absorbed  as  Henry  was  in  meditation,  the 
maiden  might  have  gazed  on  unnoticed,,  had 
not  a  second  personage  mounted  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  oriel,  and  accosted  the  King.  She 
recognised  by  the  keen  yet  benevolent  eye, 
quick  movements,  and  sad-coloured  tunic.  Dr. 
Fauceby,  principal  leech  and  alchemist  at 
Henry's  court.  She  had  been  on  kindly  and 
intimate  terms,  during  her  residence  there,  with 
this  kind-hearted  old  man,  and  thought,  with 
some  complacency,  of  renewing  her  acquaint- 
ance with  him  at  a  fitting  time.  His  rest- 
less glance,  however,  detected  her  retreating 
figure  as  she  turned  from  the  casement,  and  he 
nodded  and  kissed  his  hand  in  friendly  wise. 
His  royal  patient  also  looked  towards  her  and 
smiled.  That  smile,  so  pure  and  meek,  so  sad 
yet  so  heavenly,  was  treasured  up  in  Lettice's 
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remembrance  to  the  end  of  life.      She  never 
saw  King  Harry  more  ! 

As  day  advanced  the  throng  began  to 
thin  somewhat,  and  citizens  in  Hack  velvet 
cloaks  and  gold  chains  might  be  seen  taking 
their  departure,  and  knights  and  splendidly- 
apparelled  ladies  returning  to  their  barges  at 
Westminster- gate.  The  Duke  of  York,  how- 
ever, was  still  holding  a  reception  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  then  a  gorgeous  and  truly  royal 
apartment.  Its  proportions  were  eighty  feet 
by  twenty-six,  its  walls  and  ceiling  enriched 
with  frescoes  and  tapestry.  The  former  repre- 
sented the  life  and  coronation  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  is  said  to  have  breathed  his  last 
here ;  the  latter  was  probably  the  gift  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  who  adorned  this  chamber 
magnificently.  No  better  idea  of  the  costumes 
and  manners  of  the  twelfth  century  could  be 
conveyed  than  by  these  grotesque  but  impres- 
sive figures,  large  as  life,  and  more  than  500 
in  number,  intended  indeed  to  picture  the  siege 
of  Troy,  but  portraying  armour,  ships,  con- 
vents, beleaguered  castles,  warriors  invoking 
their  patron  saints,  in  short,  all  the  features  of 
the  feudal  era. 

The  Duke,  clad  in  a  suit  of  steel  armour  in- 
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laid  with  gold,  paced  tip  and  down  one  end  of 
this  chamber  with  a  look  of  unwonted  care  and 
gloom  on  his  brow.  The  Primate  and  the  Earls 
of  Salisbury  and  Warwick  were  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  him.  They  were  discussing  the 
suit  now  pending  in  Parliament,  the  most  im- 
portant suit  perhaps  on  record,  and  advocated 
on  each  side  by  the  ablest  counsel  in  the  king- 
dom. Warwick,  to  whose  ardent  mind  legal 
proceedings  appeared  slow  and  unsatisfactory, 
urged  on  the  Duke  a  more  decisive  measure, 
that  of  sending  a  requisition  to  the  Queen,  in 
her  husband's  name,  to  return  immediately  to 
Court.  His  more  politic  father  seconded  the 
proposal,  perceiving  that  either  way  it  must  re- 
dound to  their  advantage,  by  placing  Margaret 
in  their  power,  or  by  giving  them  a  plea  for 
proceeding  to  extremities  against  her.  The 
Duke  consented,  but  added,  with  a  troubled 
look,  ^  Do  thou,  good  Richard,  broach  this  busi- 
ness to  his  Highness.  I  would  fain  defer  our 
meeting  until  these  woful  differences  be  com- 
posed.' Warwick  bowed  low  in  token  of  ac- 
quiescence, then  withdrew,  and  joined  a  knot  of 
illustrious  persons  gathered  round  the  '^Lady 
of  York.'  She,  in  her  crimson  mantle,  sleeves 
of  cloth  of  gold,  and  white  stomacher,  looked 
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all  but  queenly.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford 
stood  behind  her^  talking  lightly  with  the  Earl  of 
March,  her  fine  face  all  '  wreathed  smiles/  save 
when  Sir  Richard  Venables  entered  the  chamber. 
She  strove  to  shun  his  eye,  but  in  vain,  for  he  at 
once  drew  near,  and  with  cold,  punctilious  cour- 
tesy, inquired  whether  she  could  give  him  tidings 
of  his  kinswoman  the  Baroness  Eglanbie. 

'  Alas  !  no,  gentle  knight,^  she  answered,  in 
some  confusion.  '  I  have  vainly  sought  access 
to  that  distinguished  lady  at  her  house  in  the 
Strand.  She  hath  fallen,  as  I  am  told,  into  a 
most  fantastic  spleen,  and  closeth  her  doors 
against  all,  both  friends  and  kindred.' 

Sir  Eichard  passed  on,  and  the  Duchess, 
fully  bent  on  securing  for  one  or  other  of  her 
unmarried  daughters  the  lofty  prize  promised 
by  Black  Alison,  turned  once  more  to  address 
the  Earl  of  March.  But  he  was  gone.  Her 
eye  wandered  in  search  of  him  through  the 
various  groups,  some  talking  eagerly,  some  en- 
gaged in  the  fashionable,  though  childish  game 
of  closhey  ;  others,  again,  playing  at  'tables,'  the 
modern  backgammon.  She  descried  him  at 
last  towering  above  a  group  collected  in  one  of 
the  windows,  where  Lady  Holforde  was  plav- 
ing  at  chess  with  young  Rutland. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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As  the  Duchess  drew  near  she  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  Cecily^s  modest  loveliness^ 
set  forth  by  a  rich  and  tasteful  dress.  She 
wore  a  kirtle  of  black  and  violet  brocade,,  the 
tight-fitting  sleeve  slashed  at  the  elbow  with 
white  silk.  The  glossy  braids  of  her  hair  were 
knotted  at  the  back  of  her  small  head,  and 
supported  a  white  veil  of  delicate  texture, 
which  flowed  down  to  her  knees.  The  natural 
grace  and  dignity  of  her  manner  had  been 
perfected  by  her  residence  under  the  roof  of 
Richard  Plantagenet,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished princes  of  his  day.  All  this  joined  to 
a  countenance  full  of  ingenuous  sweetness, 
had  fascinated  the  beauty-loving  and  unscru- 
pulous March ;  and  the  Duchess  Jaquetta  saw 
with  bitterness  that  his  admiring  eye  was 
rivetted  upon  Cecily.  There  never,  perhaps, 
lived  a  man  more  devoid  of  chivalrous  feeling 
than  he;  and  though  his  cold  gaze  rested 
on  Lady  Holforde  with  something  less  than 
its  usual  insolence,  yet  was  it  fixed  enough  to 
call  up  a  faint  blush  of  indignation  in  her 
cheek,  and  to  provoke  the  malignant  remarks 
of  others. 

Cecily,  however,  resolved  to  bend  her  whole 
attention  to  the  game,  and  had  nearly  succeeded 
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in  doing  so,  when  her  ear  was  arrested  by  the 
accents  of  a  voice  near  her  speaking  in  broken 
English.  The  speaker  was  evidently  an  Italian, 
and  a  glance  at  his  scarlet  vestments  showed 
her  that  he  was  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Nuncio  of  Pope  Pius  II.  He  was  in  conver- 
sation with  an  aged  man,  habited  as  a  grey 
friar,  and  known  to  Cecily,  by  name  at  least, 
as  Dr.  John  Brackley,  one  of  the  most  famous 
preachers  of  his  day,  a  good  man,  though  mixed 
up  in  politics  as  a  favourer  of  the  White  Rose. 

'  It  gladdeth  me,'  said  Friar  Brackley,  '  to 
hear  from  your  Eminence  of  our  illustrious 
countryman  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  to 
learn  that  he  doth  not  wholly  forget  our  poor 
country  in  her  tossed  and  afflicted  state.' 

'  Ear  from  it,'  replied  the  Nuncio  ;  '  he  hath 
collected  a  library  of  fair  books,  to  the  value 
of  500  marks  and  upwards,  intending  shortly 
to  present  them  to  his  '  mother  Oxenforde.^ 
Nay,  verily,  he  hath  plundered  our  Paduan  and 
Venetian  libraries,  with  intent  to  enrich  your 
University  V 

*  Said  your  Eminence  that  he  doth  meditate 
a  return  to  England  V  asked  a  bystander. 

'  Ay,  and  that  shortly,^  the  Italian  made 
answer.  '  He  is,  perchance,  satiated,  having 
X  2 
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reaped  all  the  honours  Italy  hath  to  bestow. 
Heard  ye  not  of  the  oration  delivered  by  him  last 
Whitsuntide  at  Rome  before  our  Holy  Father 
and  his  Cardinals  ?  So  moving  was  it,  that  Pius 
burst  into  tears,  crying  aloud,  '  Since  the  palmy 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome  hath  no  prince 
been  seen  to  equal  this  man  in  virtue  and 
eloquence  '/* 

'  Have  a  care  of  thy  peons,  Rutland,'  said 
the  Earl  of  March,  pointing  to  the  pieces  now 
called  pawns.  '  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
peons  shall  be  more  accounted  of  than  chiva- 
liers  V 

Two  or  three  gentlemen  who  were  standing 
by  glanced  at  one  another,  for  as  straws  show 
the  direction  of  the  current,  so  did  this  jest  the 
democratic  bias  of  the  speaker. 

'  The  chivalier  for  me  !'  said  young  Rutland, 
looking  affectionately  towards  Sir  Piers,  whom 
he  saw  approaching. 

His  brother  laughed  half  scornfully — 


*  The  Earl  of  Worcester  returned  to  England  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  It  is  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  brutalizing  effects  of  civil  war,  that  he  be- 
came as  famous  for  his  cruelties  as  he  had  once  been  for 
gentleness  and  learning.  He  was  beheaded  in  1470,  at 
the  age  of  forty-one. 
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'  Gave  la  Reyne !'  he  exclaimed ;  '  if  she 
come  down  upon  thee,  Rutland,  as  she  is  like 
to  do,  thou  art  lost  V 

Lady  Holforde  rose  from  her  seat. 

'  Good  your  Grace,'  she  said,  smilingly,  to 
the  younger  Prince ;  '  my  poor  skill  in  chess  is 
no  match  for  two  such  keen  wits ;  my  husband 
shall  now  take  up  the  game,  and  prove  the 
worthier  adversary/ 

So  saying,  she  took  a  seat  in  the  embrasure 
of  the  window,  whence  the  Nuncio's  silver 
tones  were  distinctly  audible.  By  an  easy 
transition  he  and  the  friar  had  passed  to  a  dis- 
cussion on  magic  and  its  kindred  lore,  and  the 
Italian  was  saying  emphatically — 

^  'Tis  a  sublime  science,  brother,  but  deeply 
abused,  and  rendered  the  handmaid  of  so  many 
frauds,  lies,  and  murders  as  shall  provoke  the 
holy  Heavens  to  open  their  treasure-house  of 
wrath,  and  that  speedily  !  Even  now  a  tissue 
of  crime  hath  been  unravelled  at  Bruges, 
wherein  a  countryman  of  mine,  the  Cavaliere 
d'Ascoli,  is  deeply  implicated.  He,  though  in 
the  employ  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  hath, 
through  insatiate  thirst  of  gold,  betrayed  his 
trust ;  'tis  whispered  that  he  hath  been  long  in 
strait  league  with  the  politic  Dauphin  Louis, 
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and  hatli  furnished  him  with  enchantments  to 
hasten  his  father's  death.  Other  villanies  be 
likewise  laid  to  his  charge,  the  truth  whereof 
I  dare  not  affirm.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
fierce  men  of  Bruges  have  levelled  his  house 
with  the  ground,  and  found  therein  such  heaps 
of  gold  and  gems,  as  bring  to  mind  the  fabling 
tales  of  Araby.  All  this  is  confiscate  to  the 
state,  and  woe  to  the  Cavaliere  should  he  ven- 
ture to  show  himself  in  Bruges — all  the  stars 
wherein  he  trusteth  shall  not  save  him/ 

This  narrative,  it  may  be  believed,  startled 
Cecily  not  a  little.  She  remained  silent,  plunged 
in  such  reflections  as  even  the  presence  of  a 
crowd  cannot  interrupt,  till  she  was  roused  by 
the  deep  voice  of  the  friar. 

'  Would,'  he  said,  '  that  the  kindred  abomi- 
nation of  Lollardry  were  also  on  the  wane,  but, 
alas,  it  is  far  otherwise.' 

'  Well  may  it  be  so,'  replied  the  Nuncio, 
'  since,  as  I  am  informed,  the  writ  De  Hareiico 
Comburendo  hath  slumbered  here  for  forty 
years  ;*  wherefore  (as  his  Holiness  Gregory  XI. 
did  set  forth)  wild  cockle  hath  not  only 
grown  up  among  the  pure  wheat,  but  also 
waxen  great  and  choked  the  corn  ;  and,  further, 

*  Trial  of  W.  Thoij^.—State  Trials. 
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the  encrease  of  this  pestilent  weed  is  more 
sharply  judged  of  and  rebuked  at  Rome  than 
in  England,  or  at  Oxenforde,  whence  it  sprang/ 

'  Your  Eminence/  replied  Dr.  Brackley, 
'  would  do  well  to  remember  that  our  un- 
happy broils_,  not  our  lack  of  zeal,  have  hindered 
us  from  looking  into  these  matters;  but  even 
now  strict  watch  is  kept,  and  every  layman  is 
bound  to  report  to  his  dean,*  every  dean  to  his 
archdeacon,  every  archdeacon  to  his  bishop, 
such  cases  of  heresy  as  do  come  to  his  know- 
ledge ;  yea,  hundreds  be  now  in  mewe  for  this 
offence,  and  subjected  to  such  imprisonment, 
flagellations,  and  penances  as  might  appal  the 
stoutest  heart.  But  to-day,  in  this  very 
Chapter-house  of  Westminster,  it  was  my  hap 
to  assist  in  the  examination  of  three  men  sus- 
pect of  LoUardry.  Two  of  them  be  caitiff 
ideots  of  no  mark,  the  third  a  priest,  learned 
in  the  Scriptures,  ripe  in  years  and  in  gravity 
of  manners,  and  notable  in  devotion/ 

Cecily^s  breath  came  fast  as  she  heard  these 
words,  and  she  listened  intently  for  some  con- 
firmation of  the  suspicion  which  had  flashed 
across  her  mind.      Her  suspense  was  brief. 

'  His    name,'  continued  Friar  Brackley,  '  is 


*  Rural  Dean. — See  Paston  Letters. 
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Armine  Ferrars,  his  abode  Newbolde,  a  remote 
hamlet  in  the  county  of  Chester;  there  hath 
he  been  content  to  dwell  these  twenty  years, 
like  the  'Parsone'  of  Geoffry  Chaucer^  ^in 
litel  thing  having  suffisance,  dwelling  at  home 
and  keeping  well  his  fold/  Yet  hath  he  been 
gently  nurtured,  and  kept  company  with  men 
of  note  at  Oxenforde  and  elsewhere/ 

'  Holdeth  this  man  altogether  with  your 
Wiclif  ?*  inquired  the  Italian. 

'  Not  wholly/  replied  Dr.  Brackley  ;  ^  in  the 
matter  of  tithes,  in  denying  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood,  the  lawfulness  of  oaths,  and  such 
like,  he  hath  not  run  wild  with  his  sect.  Nay, 
he  doth  maintain,  contrary  to  their  teaching, 
that  no  wickedness  of  the  priest  that  mi- 
nistereth  can  render  the  blessed  Sacraments  of 
the  font  and  the  altar  of  no  avail  to  a  faithful 
receiver.^ 

'  Is  there  not  then,  good  hope,  brother,' 
asked  the  Nuncio,  ^that  he  may  renounce 
such  errors  as  he  hath  contracted,  when  duly 
corrected  and  admonished  V 

The  Friar  shook  his  head. 

'  Had  your  Eminence  seen  him  this  morn- 
ing, standing  unmoved  before  the  Archbishop 
and  his  clerks,  ye  would  have  opined  otherwise. 
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When  asked  by  them  of  his  belief,  he  clasped 
his  hands  together  thus,  and  did  rehearse  right 
devoutly  the  Apostles^  Credo. 

'  *  These  articles  of  belief,'  quoth  he,  '  and 
all  other,  both  of  the  old  law  and  the  new, 
which  after  the  commandment  of  God  man 
ought  to  believe,  I  do  believe  verily  in  my 
soul,  praying  the  Lord  God  for  to  increase  my 
faith  and  help  mine  unbelief/ 

^ '  Then,'  said  the  Archbishop  to  one  of  his 
chaplains,  'fetch  me  quickly  the  certification 
that  came  from  Chester  under  the  Archdeacon's 
seal,  witnessing  the  errors  that  this  false  clerk 
hath  taught  at  Newbolde.'  Then  hastily  the 
chaplain  laid  before  him  a  little  roll,  and  his 
Grace  questioned  him  straitly  as  to  each  several 
article  whereof  he  standeth  accused. 

'  Briefly  to  sum  up  his  replies,  touching  the 
worship  of  images,  he  boldly  denounceth  it  as 
contrary  to  Scripture;  the  invoking  of  the 
blessed  saints  he  doth  condemn  as  supersti- 
tious, yet  holding  themselves,  their  persons 
and  memories,  worthy  of  all  reverence.  The 
decree  concerning  purgatory  published  by  the 
Council  of  Florence  (whereat,  as  I  think,  your 
Eminence  was  present)  he  impiously  counteth  a 
fond  invention,  clean   contrary  to  Holy  Writ, 
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and  making  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  sad, 
whom  God  hath  not  made  sad.  Again,  that 
bull  of  Pope  Calixtus,  wherein  full  remission 
and  endless  life  be  promised  to  all  that  should 
take  the  Cross  against  the  Moslem,  he  pre- 
sumeth  to  gainsay,  averring  that  those  un- 
speakable joys  be  for  such  only  as  are  Christ's 
true  soldiers  fighting  here  on  earth  against  the 
fiend,  denying  themselves  and  living  in  pure- 
ness  and  perfect  charity.  Furthermore,  touch- 
ing the ^ 

'  Hold,  enough,  brother,'  said  the  Nuncio ; 
'these  proofs  of  contumacy  do  more  than 
suffice  to  shew  the  man  besotted  by  the  arch 
enemy,  and  blinded  in  all  his  wits.  Said  you 
that  he  should  be  brought  before  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury  again  V 

'To-morrow,  after  nones,'  replied  Friar 
Brackley,  '  his  Grace  purposeth  of  his  lenity  to 
give  the  man  one  more  hearing  at  Lambhithe  :* 
if  he  recant,  well ;  if  he  continue  to  hug  his 
heresy,  he  shall  be  degraded  from  the  priestly 
order ;  and  paten  and  chalice,  chasuble  and 
stole,  alb  and  maniple,  all  and  singular  be  taken 
away  from  him.     Then,  as  a  secular  and  lay 

*  Lambeth. 
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man,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  secular 
court  of  the  High  Constable  and  Marshal  of 
England,  to  be  dealt  with  as  that  court  shall 
direct,  to  the  horror  of  his  offence  and  manifest 
example  of  other  Christians/ 

*  Myself/  said  the  Italian,  ^  will  with  his 
Grace^s  leave,  assist  at  this  trial/ 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
approach  of  Dr.  Fauceby,  a  privileged  and 
courted  personage,  welcome  alike  to  layman 
and  clerk.  Red  Rose  and  White.  The  shrewd 
twinkle  of  his  small  grey  eye,  seen  through  a 
pair  of  massive  silver  spectacles,  was  undimmed 
either  by  age  or  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  che- 
quered career.  His  caustic  humour,  tempered 
by  benevolence,  had  not  been  nipped  by  the 
approach  of  lifers  '  frosty  but  kindly  ^  winter. 
Something  of  a  courtier  he  was,  but  withal  an 
honest  man  who  abhorred  a  lie.  He  was  never 
known  willingly  to  deceive  others,  although  in 
the  study  of  the  occult  arts  he  strangely  de- 
ceived himself. 

Dr.  Fauceby^s  face  grew  dark  as  he  caught 
the  import  of  Friar  Brackley^s  last  words. 

'If,  as  I  guess,  reverend  sirs,'  said  he,  'ye 
discourse  of  mine  old  intimate  Armine  Ferrars, 
ye  discourse  of  one  who  shall  soon  be  beyond 
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man's  jurisdiction.  Death,  the  great  constable 
and  marshal  that  summoneth  all,  hath  visibly 
laid  his  finger  on  him ;  he  hath  not  a  year  to 
live/ 

So  solemn  a  communication  was  little  in 
accordance  with  the  leech's  sprightly  humour 
on  ordinary  occasions.  He  quickly  cleared  his 
brow,  and  advanced  towards  Lady  Holforde, 
eager  to  announce  her  sister's  arrival,  with 
every  particular  of  which  he  had  made  himself 
acquainted.  But  the  sight  of  her  white  and 
quivering  lips  arrested  his  speech. 

'  Doctor/  she  said,  in  a  voice  of  piercing  sad- 
ness, '  is  his  plight  so  desperate  ?' 

The  cautious  leech  made  her  a  warning  ges- 
ture, and  glancing  towards  the  chess-players, 
replied  : — 

'  Desperate !  in  sooth  his  Grace  of  Rutland's 
plight  is  desperate,  or  nearly  so;  Sir  Piers' 
reyne  ('  fierce  '*  she  may  well  be  called)  is  down 
upon  him,  supported  by  the  roc ;  the  elfin 
doth  hover  menacingly  in  the  rear :  if  Sir 
Piers  use  his  advantage  well,  he  shall  cry 
checkmate  anon !' 

Dr.    Fauceby  then  briefly  advertised  Cecily 

*  The  chess  queen  was  then  called  '  fierse.' — See 
Chaucee. 
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of  her  sister^s  arrival ;  and  seeing  her  composure 
giving  way  under  the  conflict  of  sad  and 
pleasurable  feelings,  hurried  her  away  to  her 
own  chamber.  Here  the  sisters  met,  Cecily 
greeting  Lettice  with  such  an  unwonted  pas- 
sion of  sobs  as  made  her  greatly  marvel. 

The  leech  stood  by,  twinkling  away  a  tear 
and  wiping  his  spectacles. 

'  Let  her  alone,  pretty  mistress,^  said  he ; 
'  let  her  alone.  This  passion  shall  relieve  the 
o'erfraught  brain.  You,  mother,*  addressing 
himself  to  Parnel,  ^  go  call  mine  acolyte,  who 
standeth  without,  and  bid  him  hie  to  my  labo- 
ratorium  and  fetch  the  elixir  of  poppy  and 
henbane  he  wotteth  of.' 

The  draught  was  quickly  brought  and  poured 
out,  Dr.  Fauceby  muttering  as  he  administered 
it,  '  Ay,  no  marvel  she  weeps.  I  do  remember 
now  he  came  from  Newbolde ;  no  marvel  she 
weeps.  Mine  old  and  shrivelled  heart  could 
burst  with  grief  and  choler  when  I  think  of 
such  a  man  basely  betrayed.' 

^  How  betrayed,  Doctor  V  asked  Letitia,  who 
had  by  this  time  gathered  from  Lady  Holforde 
the  cause  of  her  agitation. 

'\Yhy,  mistress,  see  you,'  he  answered,  'a 
vile  losel,  sometime  priest  of  Newbolde,  hath 
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for  his  own  bad  ends  set  spies  to  watch  this 
good  man^s  words  and  report  them  to  the  arch- 
deacon. How  far  they  savour  of  heresy 
^tis  not  within  compass  of  my  wit  to  say. 
Would  that  mine  old  and  dear  friend  had  never 
burnt  his  fingers  withal ;  but,  having  so  done,  he 
shall  be  punished  to  the  utmost,  lest  yon  med- 
dling Nuncio*  report  us  at  Rome  as  ill-dis- 
posed and  infect  with  heterodoxy.' 

As  he  spoke  the  doctor  produced  from  his 
gypsire  a  large,  egg-shaped  silver  watch,  of 
Nuremberg  manufacture,  nearly  the  first  article 
of  the  kind  imported  into  England.  Having 
consulted  it,  and  found  the  hour  later  than  he 
had  imagined,  he  took  a  hasty  leave.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  reached  the  door  of  the  ante- 
chamber when  he  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  arm. 

'  Good  Doctor,  dear  Doctor,'  pleaded  the 
voice  of  Lettice,  '  tarry  one  instant,  but  one ; 
I  have  a  boon  to  beg.' 

^  I  guessed  as  much,'  said  the  physician,  tap- 
ping her  shoulder.  '  Methought  I  was  not 
'  good  doctor '  and  '  dear  doctor,'  for  nought. 
Well,  speak  it  out,  pretty  one.' 

*  '  The  Popys  legate  (1460)  usurped  and  toke  opoune 
him  more  power  than  he  had,  as  it  was  knowenne  after- 
ward.'—  Chronicle  of  Henry  VI.' s  Reign. 
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'  Doctor/  she  asked,  ^  is  it  in  your  purpose 
to  see  Sir  Armine  again  V 

'  Marry,  a  bold  question  V  exclaimed  Dr. 
Fauceby ;  '  natheless  maiden,  I  will  answer  it 
truly.  I  am  a  privileged  person  here,  and  dare 
do  things  that  might  hang  or  burn  other  men. 
To-morrow  night  I  purpose  one  more  visit  to 
this  misguided  clerk — one  more  endeavour  to 
win  him  to  a  recantation/ 

'  Then,  Doctor,'  Lettice  said,  ^take  me  with 
you.'  She  stopped  breathlessly;  the  doc- 
tor, absolutely  aghast,  stepped  back  some 
paces. 

'  Thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps  !'  cried  he, 
'  is  the  child  a-crazed  ?' 

'  Never  less  so,'  she  answered.  '  I  could 
not  live  content — indeed  I  could  not,  without 
seeing  our  most  dear  chantry  priest  once  more. 
He  was  my  grandfather's  friend.  Doctor,  the 
guide  of  my  childhood,  the  prompter  of  those 
few  good  deeds  I  ever  did  ;  above  all,  he  was 
my  Maurice's  better  angel.  Oh,  honey-sweet 
Doctor,  do  not  say  me  nay  !' 

'  This  whim  may  not  be  snybbed,  although  it 
savoureth  of  Bedlam,'  said  the  leech,  musingly  ; 
'  but  how,  minion,  how  ?  Show  me  the  ways 
and  means  of  transporting  thee  to  Lambhithe, 
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and  introducing  thee^  unrecognised^  into  the 
Lollards'  Tower  '/ 

Lettice  pondered  awhile.  '  I  have  it/  she 
exclaimed  ;  ^  do  but  lend  me  the  cap  and  flow- 
ing robe  of  your  acolyte,  and  the  visor  he 
weareth  when  compounding  your  deadly  drugs, 
and  Cecily  herself  shall  not  know  me/ 

The  leech  rubbed  his  hands  ;  '  'tis  excellently 
well  devised,  a  most  rare  scheme/  said  he, 
chuckling.  *  At  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  even- 
ing be  ready,  maiden,  and  I  will  bring  cloak 
and  headpiece,  pestle  and  mortar;  till  then 
rest  thee  content,  if  not  merry.' 

The  appointed  hour  came.  Lettice,  wrapped 
in  the  acolyte's  mantle,  her  thick  chestnut 
tresses  tucked  up  out  of  sight,  stood  by  the 
river-side  at  Westminster-gate.  Her  brother- 
in-law  and  Sir  Richard  Venables  were  also 
there,  having  volunteered  to  accompany  and 
wait  for  her  at  Lambeth  stairs.  Dr.  Fauceby, 
whose  mercurial  temper  could  not  long  enter- 
tain gloomy  thoughts,  was  blither  than  his 
wont,  and  seemed  to  revel  in  the  risk  and 
novelty  of  the  adventure.  Yet  an  hour  before 
he  had  almost  wept  when  he  told  Lettice  that 
Sir  Armine  had  that  morning  been  condemned 
and  solemnly   deprived    in    Lambeth    Chapel. 
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The  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  had  been  re- 
mitted,, but  he  was  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  the  Castle  of  Saltwood^  near 
Hythe. 

They  glided  along  the  liquid  highway  with- 
out exchanging  a  single  word.  The  silence 
around  them  was  only  broken  by  the  distant 
hum  of  the  city,  the  dash  of  their  own  oars, 
or  those  of  passing  wherries,  and  the  '  God 
save  you  '  of  friendly  watermen.  They  dis- 
embarked at  Lambeth,  and  groped  their  way 
to  a  small  door  on  the  west  side  of  the  palace, 
indicated  by  a  cresset  that  burnt  over  it.  The 
darkness  was  so  thick  that  Lettice  could  barely 
discern  the  outline  of  a  great  stone  tower  at 
the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  now  called  the 
Lollards^  Tower.  It  had  been  built  by  Arch- 
bishop Chichely  five-and-twenty  years  before, 
and  its  outline  stood  out  massive  and  sombre 
against  the  sky.  The  image  of  Thomas 
a  Becket  frowned  down  upon  them  from  a 
niche  in  which  burned  a  lamp.  Sir  Richard, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  shrine  of 
Canterbury,  remained  below,  to  pay  his  homage 
to  this  his  patron  saint,  while  Dr.  Fauceby 
hurried  Lettice  up  many  steep  stairs  to  the 
topmast-chamber    in    the   tower.       They  were 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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observed  by  several  warders  stationed  at  different 
points;  but  Dr.  Fauceby  was  evidently  well 
known  and  completely  trusted  by  all^  and  so 
lie  and  liis  acolyte  passed  on  unchallenged. 

'  I  bave  his  Grace^s  leave  to  visit  Sir 
Armine  of  Newbolde/  whispered  the  leech  to 
an  officer  of  the  archiepiscopal  household,  who 
joined  them,  bearing  a  bunch  of  keys  at 
his  girdle.  The  gaoler,  for  such  was  his  office, 
bowed  silently,  and  unfastened  a  massive  door, 
well  secured  with  bolt  and  bar  and  all  the 
gloomy  appliances  of  a  prison.  This  admitted 
them  to  a  short  vaulted  corridor,  beyond  which 
was  a  small  chamber,  into  which  Dr.  Fauceby, 
after  dismissing  their  conductor,  penetrated 
alone.  Lettice  heard  the  bolts  drawn  behind 
them,  and  listened  to  the  warder^s  retreating 
step,  then  taking  off  her  mask,  she  waited  with 
beating  heart  a  summons  to  the  inner  room. 
Dr.  Fauceby^s  voice  reached  her  sometimes,  in 
tones  of  eager  expostulation  ;  but  the  replies,  if 
any  there  were,  did  not  make  themselves  audible. 
At  last  the  leech  appeared ;  with  a  dejected 
look  he  beckoned  Lettice  on,  and  in  another 
moment  she  was  at  Sir  Armine's  side.  His 
prison  was  small,  and  panelled  all  round  with 
oak.     Large  iron  rings  were  fastened  into  the 
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wall  at  intervals  for  tlie  securing  of  prisoners' 
chains.  The  windows  were  small^  and  strongly 
barred.  It  was  evident  that  some  kindly  hand 
had  been  at  work  to  soften  the  usual  rigour 
of  a  LoUard^s  imprisonment;  for  the  place, 
though  bitterly  cold,  looked  less  dreary  than 
its  wont.  A  lamp  set  on  a  bracket  against 
the  wall  twinkled  into  the  dark  corners;  a 
truss  of  clean  straw  had  been  spread  on  the 
floor  to  serve  for  a  bed,  and  over  it,  as  a  special 
indulgence,  was  spread  a  blanket;  chair  or 
table  there  was  none ;  but  a  wheaten-cake  and 
pitcher  of  fair  water  were  set  on  the  floor.  A 
low,  oaken  bench  ran  along  one  cod  of  the 
room,  and  here  sat  the  captive,  shading  his 
face  with  his  right  hand.  The  left  was  secured 
to  a  chain,  attached,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
wall.  The  book  which  he  had  been  reading 
when  Dr.  Fauceby  entered,  lay  open  on  the 
bench  beside  him. 

It  was  not  without  a  thrill  of  dismay  that 
Lettice  saw  Sir  Armine  no  longer  clothed  in 
the  priestly  garb,  but  wrapped  in  a  faded 
mantle  of  some  dark  colour,  supplied  by  the 
charity  of  his  gaoler.  In  fact,  the  appalling 
ceremony  of  that  morning  had  stripped  him  of 
every  external  mark  of  his  sacred  office  except 
Y  Q, 
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the  tonsure.  The  soft^  silver  hair  streamed 
down  as  of  yore,  only  more  thickly  sprinkled 
with  white. 

He  looked  round  at  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
and  Lettice  saw  his  face  attenuated  by  sickness 
and  anguish  of  mind,  and  now,  at  the  close  of 
a  most  trying  day,  covered  with  the  paleness 
of  exhaustion.  At  sight  of  her  a  gleam  of 
glad  surprise  lighted  it  up.  He  endeavoured 
to  rise,  but  strength  failed ;  and  gently  shaking 
his  head,  he  sank  back  again. 

Lettice  knelt  at  his  side,  her  utterance 
choked  by  tears,  and  by  the  old  feeling  of  awe 
which  in  childish  years  had  chained  her  tongue 
in  his  presence.  The  majestic  impress  of 
suffering  now  stamped  on  his  brow,  redoubled 
that  awe,  and  she  remained  silent  while  with  a 
father's  solicitude  he  scanned  her  fair  young 
features. 

He  was  the  first  to  speak.  Pointing  to  the 
page  of  the  Gospel  emblazoned  in  gold  and 
azure,  that  lay  open  near  him,  he  read,  slowly: — 

'  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  Me.  .  .  . 
Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
(truly  the  very  least)  of  these  My  brethren,  ye 
did  it  unto  Me.' 

'  Oh !  father/   Lettice    cried,   in    a    broken 
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voice,  ^  what  cruel  and  despiteous  usage  is 
this  that  wicked  men  have  heaped  on  thee  ! 
Alas  !  that  thou,  the  blameless  one,  shouldst 
suffer,  and  he,  thy  base  betrayer,  go  free  !^    . 

^  Peace,  daughter/  he  replied,  with  a  warning 
look ;  '  what  be  we  sinful,  deadly  wretches, 
that  we  should  complain  ?  we,  whose  Master 
bore  without  grudging  the  thorns,  the  scourge, 
the  pitiful  nailing  to  the  roode  ?  Rather  would 
I  lay  me  down  at  His  feet,  meekly,  gladly,  and 
with  all  mine  heart  consenting  to  His  will, 
praying  only  that  my  name  may  be  written  in 
the  book  of  life,  and  the  names  of  these  my 
persecutors  also  V 

'  Is  there  no  hope,  then  ?'  she  asked,  timidly. 
'  Be  the  conditions  they  impose  such  as  thou, 
dear  father,  canst  not  fashion  thy  mind  unto  V 

'  It  is  even  so,^  replied  Sir  Armine.  ^  Be- 
lieve me,  daughter,  I  have  pondered  this  matter 
much;  to  me  it  hath  been  the  very  bitterness 
of  death  to  seem  to  rebel  against  my  ghostly 
superiors,  the  reverend  fathers  of  our  Church. 
Perchance  this  scruple  hath  too  long  hindered 
me  from  a  free  confession ;  now  that  is  past, 
and  may  God,  who  hath  strengthened  my 
weakness,  keep  me  soothfast  to  the  end  !' 

Lettice  wept  bitterly. 
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'  If  it  must  be  so/  she  said^  '  (alas,  and  alas 
the  day)  is  there  nought,  father,  we  can  do? ' 

She  stopped  short,  appalled  at  the  sudden 
remembrance  that  neither  dirge  nor  prayer 
might  be  said  for  the  soul  of  a  departed  heretic. 
He  bent  his  piercing  eyes  upon  her. 

'  I  read  thy  gentle  thought,^  he  said,  '  and 
the  fear  which  benumbs  it ;  I  too  have  trembled 
at  the  thought  that  no  mass  shall  be  said  or 
sung  for  me.  Vain  fear  !  injurious  distrust ! 
for,  daughter,  now  is  the  ^  time  accept,^  now  the 
day  of  grace  !  Use  we  these  aright,  and  all 
must  be  well,  for  ^the  souls  of  His  justified 
ones  be  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  there  shall 
no  torment  touch  them  !^  ^ 

'  My  Maurice  !  my  Maurice  !'  murmured 
Lettice,  wringing  her  hands.  '  Oh  that  I  could 
but  see,  oh  that  I  could  but  know  thee  in  His 
hand  where  no  torment  could  touch  thee  V 

^  We  walk  by  faith,  not  sight,  in  this  so 
transitory  life,^  said  the  priest,  much  moved; 
'  yet  herein,  daughter,  God  helping  me,  may  I 
minister  somewhat  to  thy  comfort.  Know, 
then,  that  the  night  before  Saint  Thecla^s-eve 
was  spent  by  him,  thy  Maurice,  in  shrift  and 
prayer,  in  tears  and  humble  cleansings  of  his 
soul  from  the  blots  of  self-will  and  fleshly  frail- 
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ness,  yea^  in  high  resolves  to  fly  the  off'ence  of 
Godj  and  henceforward  to  live  unto  Him  and  do 
His  pleasant  will.  Wherefore,  poor  child,  take 
courage  !  Not  in  blind  presumption,  but  with 
meekness  and  reverence  commit  him  to  that 
All-merciful  One  who  counteth  the  things 
that  are  not  as  though  they  were,  and  by 
whom,  as  we  humbly  trust,  the  depths  of  his 
contrition  were  known  and  accepted/ 

Neither  spoke  for  awhile.  Sir  Armine  seemed 
absorbed  in  devotion  ;  so  probably  was  Lettice, 
for  she  continued  on  her  knees,  with  head  bent 
low,  and  clasped  hands.  She  looked  up  at  last, 
and  said  in  a  calm,  clear  voice — 

^  I  humbly  thank  the  Father  of  lights,  and 
your  dear  fatherhood  also,  for  these  healing, 
gracious  words.  I  have  been  verily  guilty  of 
most  unholy  murmuring  against  His  will ;  I 
have  started  aside  from  His  bests  like  a  broken 
bow ;  I  have  been  like  one  that  hath  tasted  a 
drink  of  deadly  wine.  Father,  by  the  help  of 
Christ  and  His  good  saints,  it  shall  be  so  no 
more  !' 

'  The  good  saints  shall  help  thee,  daughter,^ 
Sir  Armine  answered,  '  by  their  blest  examples, 
by  their  words  writ  in  God^s  book,  by  the 
memory  of  their  \dgils,  tears,  and  suff'erings  ; 
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by  all  these  they  shall  beckon  thee  on  to  Para-  j 
dise — but^    mark  me,  they  have  no  power  to 

save ;   they  be   but    stars,   Christ  the   radiant  . 

sun.     May  est  thou  ever  rejoice  in  His  light  | 

who  is  All  in  All  !^  | 

He  said  no  more,  fearing  to  lead  her  young  j 

feet  into  the  thorny  paths  of  controversy,  and  ' 
choosing  rather  to  trust  her  to  Him  who  hath 

promised,  ^  such  as  are  gentle,  them  shall  He  ; 
learn  His  way/ 

Dr.  Fauceby  meanwhile  had  busied  himself  i 

at  the   further  end  of   the  chamber  in   com-  , 

pounding    a    cordial  draught  for  his   patient ;  i 

he   now   drew    near,    holding   aloft    the    egg-  I 
shaped  watch.      Lettice  understood  the  silent 

summons.  \ 

'  Father,'    she   said    to  the   chantry  priest, 
*  bless  me  and  Cecily  through  me.' 

'  The  blessing  of  an  excommunicate  and  dying  | 

man  be  with  you  both/  he  answered  ;  '  yet  not  I 
excommunicate,  I  trust,  from  the  fold  of  Christ 

— neither  dying,  I  trust,  but  looking  rather  for  \ 

endless  life  through  Him.'  i 

She  raised  the  wasted  hand  to  her  lips  for  J 

the  last  time,  looked  for  the  last  time  at  him  ! 

who  had   been   the  teacher  and  guide  of  her  \ 
youth,    and   saw  his    face  ^  as  though   it  had 
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• 
been  the  face  of  an  angel/      That  glance  gave 

her  strength  to  drive  back  the  gathering  flood 
of  anguish^  and  hastening  forward  to  the  cor- 
ridor^ she  lost  not  a  moment  in  resuming  the 
acolyte's  mantle  and  vizor. 

Dr.  Fauceby  speedily  rejoined  her,  and  they 
went  down  stairs  together. 

'  Good  friend/  said  the  leech,  to  the  warder 
who  unbarred  the  doors  for  them,  '  how  soon 
must  the  prisoner  be  removed  hence  V 

'  All  is  in  readiness  for  his  journey  to- 
morrow morning/  replied  the  warder,  '  and 
the  Constable  of  Saltwood  is  here  even  now, 
with  some  henchmen,  to  escort  him  and  other 
condemned  heretics  thither.' 

^  Alack,'  said  Dr.  Fauceby,  '  I  have  heard 
that  Saltwood  Prison  is  foul  and  loathsome, 
far  other  than  this,  and  that  Saltwood  jani- 
tors be  made  of  sterner  stufi"  than  thou,  good 
fellow.' 

The  man  shook  his  head  sadly ;  ^  it  is  even 
so,'  he  said.  They  exchanged  '  good  nights,' 
and  Dr.  Fauceby  hurried  Lettice  to  the  boat, 
where,  with  Piers'  brotherly  arm  around  her, 
she  could  weep  and  pray  unseen.  But  they 
were  no  idle  tears  that  fell  from  her  eyes  now ; 
no  longer  did  her  '  cold   spirit  silently  pine  at 
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the  scourge  severe/  Sir  Armine^s  words  re- 
curred to  her  mind  again  and  again ^  and  the 
example  of  his  patience  led  her  thoughts  up- 
wards till  they  rested  on  the  Giver  and  Pattern 
of  all  patience.  Thus  the  confessor^s  dark  cell 
became  to  Lettice  a  well-spring  of  lights  and 
from  that  hour  the  dreams  and  aspirations 
which  had  hitherto  borne  little  fruity  '  con- 
densed within  her  soul^  and  turned  to  purpose 
strong/ 

'  After  long  debating  of  the  matter/  says 
Holinshed,  'and  deliberate  consultation  amongst 
the  peers^  prelates^  and  commons,  upon  the 
vigil  of  All  Saints,  it  was  '  concluded,  that 
forasmuch  as  King  Henry  had  been  taken  as 
king  for  thirty  and  eight  years,  he  should  en- 
joy the  name  and  title  of  king,  and  have  pos- 
session of  the  realm  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life/ ' 

The  title  of  the  Duke  of  York  was  pro- 
nounced certain  and  indefeasible,  and  he  was 
declared  Protector  and  Regent  of  the  land. 
Moreover,  should  Henry  either  die  or  resign, 
or  break  any  part  of  this  compact,  Hhe  autho- 
rity royal  should  immediately  be  devoluted  and 
go  to  the  Duke  of  York,  or  to  the  next  heir  of 
his  lineage.' 
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This  compromise_,  ^  the  mildness  of  which/ 
says  Hume,  ^  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
moderation  of  Richard  Plantagenet/  produced 
a  brief  and  deceitful  calm.  Queen  Margaret, 
as  might  be  expected,  refused  to  return  to 
London,  where  she  knew  herself  the  object 
of  deep  and  general  hatred.  She  was  yet  in 
Scotland,  where  she  had  met  with  a  chivalrous 
reception  from  her  young  kinsman  James  III. 
The  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  and  other 
nobles  of  her  party,  had  joined  her  there,  and 
not  a  few  Scottish  lords,  won  by  her  beauty 
and  affability,  plucked  the  Red  Rose  and  wore 
it  in  their  bonnets. 

"With  this  small  but  intrepid  force  Margaret 
entered  England,  towards  the  end  of  November. 
No  sooner  had  she  crossed  the  Border  than  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
with  many  northern  barons,  knights,  and  gen- 
tlemen, crowded  to  her  standard.  Dark  Clif- 
ford, with  his  armed  band,  went  forth  to  meet 
her,  and  she  soon  found  herself  at  the  head  of 
eighteen  thousand  men.  Many  of  these  were 
fierce  Borderers,  usually  at  deadly  feud  among 
themselves,  but  agreed  in  their  hatred  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  who,  during  his  protectorate, 
had  striven  to  curb  their  lawlessness.     These 
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she    allured  by  promising  them  permission  to 
plunder  all  the  counties  south  of  Trent.* 

This  eruption  appears  to  have  taken  the 
Protector  and  his  whole  party,  even  the  wary 
and  veteran  Salisbury,  by  surprise.  No  sooner 
had  the  Duke  tidings  of  it  than  he  despatched 
the  Earl  of  March  into  the  Welsh  borders  to 
collect  his  vassals.  Warwick,  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  was  appointed  to  keep  the  city  of 
London  and  guard  the  King's  person.  He 
himself  bade  a  loving  farewell  to  his  wife  and 
younger  children,  George,  Kichard,  and  the 
little  prattling  Margaret,  scarce  five  years  old ; 
then,  taking  with  him  young  Rutland  and  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  he  set  forward  to  his  Castle 
of  Sandal,  in  Yorkshire.  He  arrived  there  on 
Christmas-eve,  and  forthwith  began  mustering 
his  friends  and  tenantry.  Their  number  as 
yet  amounted  only  to  five  thousand,  but  he 
trusted  the  speedy  arrival  of  young  March 
would  more  than  double  it.  The  Queen,  how- 
ever,  having  learned  the  disparity  of  numbers 

*  This  permission  they  used  a  few  Aveeks  later — 
'  marking  their  way  with  desolation  as  they  advanced 
southward,  plundering  and  often  burning  churches,  mo- 
nasteries, and  private  houses  without  distinction.' — 
Heney's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  131. 
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between  his  army  and   her  own^  ^resolved  to 
cope  with  him  ere  his  succour  were  come/ 

^  Then/  says  a  cotemporary  chronicler,  ^  the 
Lord  Nevill,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land, under  a  false  colour  went  to  the  Due  of 
York,  desiring  a  commission  of  him  for  to  rayse 
a  peple  for  to  chastise  the  rebelles  of  the  coun- 
triej  and  the  Due  it  granted,  deeming  he  had 
been  true/  So  he  raised,  by  virtue  of  this 
commission,  eight  thousand  men,  and  'brought 
them  to  Clifford,  Somerset,  Northumberland, 
and  the  other  lords,  which  were  adversaryes 
and  enemyes  to  Duke  Richarde/ 

Then  did  Sir  Thomas  NevilPs  heart  burn 
within  him,  then  did  his  cheek  glow  with  shame- 
that  one  of  his  house  should  have  stooped  to 
such  an  act  of  perfidy.  Fabrizio^s  prophecy, 
dictated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  by  the 
kindred  sordidness  of  his  own  heart,  thus  came 
true;  but,  ere  it  had  received  its  fulfilment, 
Fabrizio  had  perished  at  Bruges  by  the  hands 
of  an  incensed  multitude.  With  him  died  more 
than  one  dark  secret,  more  than  one  mystery 
of  iniquity,  in  which  princes,  prelates,  and  even 
dames  noble  and  fair,  had  thought  it  no  scorn 
to  participate.  He  was  not  the  only  one  of 
his  fraternity  who,  before  the  end  of  that  dis- 
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tracted  century,  became  the  victims,  as  they 
had  formerly  been  the  idols,  of  a  fickle  mob. 
In  fifty  years  more  astrology  had  become  au 
almost  exploded  science. 

Piers  Holforde  and  Richard  Venables,  each 
with  his  retainers,  had  accompanied  Duke 
Richard  into  Yorkshire,  and  taken  up  their 
quarters  on  a  rising  ground  looking  towards 
the  town  of  Wakefield,  with  its  magnificent 
church,  and  picturesque  gabled  houses.  The 
clear  and  rapid  Calder  flowed  at  their  feet. 
The  country  round,  though  clothed  with  a  thin 
mantle  of  snow,  was  still  beautiful  from  its 
varied  undulations ;  and  Sandal  Castle,  strong 
though  not  extensive,  overlooked  and  protected 
the  plain. 

Lady  Holforde  and  Lettice,  meanwhile,  had 
established  themselves  once  more  in  their  dear 
and  early  home  at  Newbolde.  It  had  become 
Cecily's  property  by  the  death  of  its  young 
master,  and  was  likely  thenceforward  to  be  her 
residence,  as  Sir  Piers  had  recently  sold  the 
Halsteds.*  That  place  had  been  latterly  asso- 
ciated with  so  many  horrible  and  painful  events, 

*  The  sale  and  purchase  of  property  appears  to  have 
been  Kttle  interrupted  by  the  war  of  the  Koses,  to  judge 
from  the  Paston  Correspondence. 
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that  it  was  a  real  relief  to  transfer  it  to  other 
hands  ;  moreover,  the  knight  was  glad  thus  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  ready  money,  as  the  expense 
of  arraying  and  maintaining  a  large  and  efficient 
body  of  men-at-arms  had  been  a  heavy  drain 
on  his  limited  income. 

Now  came  the  daie  wherein  the  Lorde  did  bring  His 

birth  to  passe, 
Whereon  at  midnight  up  thej  rise,  and  every  man  to 

masse, 
And  carols  sing  in  praise  of  Christe,  and  for  to  help 

them  heare. 
The  organs  answer  every  verse  with  sweet  and  solemn 

cheere ; 

but  truly  Rob  AVantwit^s  prophecy  of  a  ''  care- 
ful Christmas  ^  was  fulfilled  at  Newbolde.  The 
absence  of  husbands  and  fathers  made  the 
village  and  manor  hearths  lonely,  and  rumours 
of  Queen  Margaret^s  advance  with  a  great  and 
ferocious  band  filled  every  heart  with  disquiet. 
The  wassail  bowl,  therefore,  with  its  accompani- 
ment of  roasted  apples,  went  round  silently, 
and  Gillian  averred  that  the  bees  did  not  hum 
within  their  hives,  nor  the  kine  low  in  their 
sheds,  as  their  manner  was,  on  '  Wyntermasse 
night.^  ^ay,  the  church  itself  looked  desolate 
without  its  chantry  priest ;   and  so  thought  not 
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the  people  only_,  but  their  good  vicar  also^  Sir  | 

Lucas,  though  he  prudently  held  his  peace.  ] 

But  these   clouds   were   not  without    their 

silver  lining.      Right  joyful  were  Hal  and  Gil-  ; 

lian  to  find  themselves  once  more  domiciled  in  I 
their  native   Cheshire;    and    Gammer    Dale^s 
kindly  face  expanded  into   its   former   smiling 

breadth  as  she  greeted  her  only  daughter  back  < 

to  Newbolde.       Sir  Lucas  found   some    con-  ' 

solation  for  the  loss  of  his   beloved  colleague  I 

in  the  conviction  that  that  colleague's  prayers  | 

would  be  heard,  and  that  some  good  and  holy  j 

clerk   would  be   raised  up  in  his  place.     This  j 

was  the  more  to  be  hoped,  because  Dr.  Halse,  \ 

his  diocesan,  in  whose  hands  Sir  Piers  had  left  j 

the    selection,    was    a    strict    and    discerning  i 

bishop,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  '  never  | 

promoted   any  but  the  deserving  amongst  his  i 
clergy.' 

Cecily's  chief  comfort  lay  in  the  altered  mind 

and  bearing   of  her  darling  Lettice.      Though  I 
her  heart's  wound  was   yet    deep   and   sore,  it 
was  evident  that  the  barbed  arrow    had  been 

extracted,  and  that  the  work  of   healing  was  I 

begun.     It  would  be  slow,  but  Cecily  doubted  ; 

not  it  would  be  sure.     The  past,  as  connected  ! 

with  Maurice,  was  no  longer  a  forbidden  topic  j 
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between  the  sisters :  they  talked  of  him  in 
the  tranquil  hushed  hours  of  night ;  they 
stood  together  at  the  tomb  where  he  lay  be- 
side his  mother  and  grandfather ;  they  did 
not  now  shun  the  rough  but  hearty  sympathy 
expressed  by  rustic  neighbours,  and  were  re- 
warded by  learning  many  gentle  deeds,  and 
not  a  few  self-denials,  which  even  his  twin 
Lettice  had  never  heard  of.  One  effort  only 
the  sisters  had  not  courage  for — they  durst 
not  yet  revisit  the  brown  woods  and  breezy 
hill  where  Maurice's  voice  and  joyous  horn  had 
a  thousand  times  resounded.  The  very  name 
of  Woodcocks'  Well  thrilled  through  Lettice, 
and  Cecily  guessed  and  shared  that  pang,  and 
ofttimes  repeated  to  herself  lines  scarcely  known 
in  England  then,  now  household  and  familiar 

words : — 

Nessun  magglor  dolore 

Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice, 

Nella  miseria. 

The  old  year  passed  out,  none  at  Newbolde 
guessing  that  it  had  set  in  blood.  The  new 
one  was  ushered  in  by  snow,  which  fell  thick 
and  fast  for  several  days,  blocking  up  every 
track  and  pathway.  It  was  not  till  Twelfth- 
day  that  the    clouds  broke  and  a  flood  of  sun- 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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shine  was  poured  on  the  dazzling  plain.  Icicles  j 
hung  from  all  eaves,  and  the  trees  wore  a  garh  | 
of  fairy-like  beauty,  especially  the  pines,  each  ^ 
needle  of  which  was  seen,  as  through  a  tube  of  ; 
purest  crystal  tinted  with  every  colour  of  the  ^ 
rainbow.  Cecily,  unwilling  to  damp  the  mirth  ] 
of  that  holy  season,  had  bidden  a  number  of  * 
village  folks  to  partake  of  a  plentiful  supper  in  J 
her  hall.  Sir  Lucas  had  consented  to  be  there,  ] 
and  the  Lord  of  Radnor  whom  stress  of  weather  i 
had  detained  some  days  at  Newbolde,  was  a  , 
pleased  though  involuntary  guest.  ? 

After  supper,  the  old  people  gathered  round  ] 
the  yule-log  and  discoursed  with  one  another,  ; 
or  with  the  lady,  as  she  plied  her  wheel,  j 
Lettice  had  taken  Waryn  from  ParneFs  arms,  ^ 
and  was  pointing  out  to  him  a  party  of  mum-  i 
mers  in  masks  and  parti-coloured  tunics,  who  ; 
now  entered  the  hall.  They  were  divided  into  :^ 
two  factions,  the  one  led  by  a  maiden  wreathed  J 
with  clustering  ivy,  the  other  by  a  village  lad  \ 
crowned  with  holly.  Each  band  ranged  itself  ), 
round  its  leader.  They  advanced  '  with  pomp/ 
and  after  many  rustic  reverences  to  the  lady  and  • 
her  guests,  drew  up  opposite  one  another,  and  ; 
prepared  for  a  keen  encounter  of  wits.  He  of  I 
the  Holly  first  opened  his  mouth,  and  sang  in  a  \ 
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full   base  voice  the  following  ditty,*  his  fellows 
lustily  roaring  out  the  chorus  : — 

Nay,  Ivy,  nay,  it  shall  not  be,  I  wys ; 
Let  Holly  have  the  mastery,  as  the  manner  is : 
Holly  stond  in  the  halle,  fayr  to  behold, 
Ivy  stond  without  the  doore,  and  ys  full  sore  a-cold. 
Nay,  Ivy,  nay,  &.c. 

Holly  and  hys  merry  men,  they  dauns^Ti  and  they  syng. 
Ivy  and  her  maydens  they  weepen  and  they  wryng ; 
Ivy  hath  a  kibe,t  she  caught  it  with  the  colde. 
So  myght  they  aU  have  that  wyth  Ivy  holde. 
Nay,  Ivy,  nay,  &c. 

Holly  hath  berys  as  red  as  any  rose, 
They  foster  the  hunter,  kept  him  from  the  doo's ; 
Ivy  have  berys  as  black  as  any  sloe ; 
There  come  the  owle  and  eate  hym  as  she  goe. 
Nay,  Ivy,  nay,  &c. 

Holly  has  birdys,  a  full  faire  flocke — 

The  nightingale,  the  poppinjay,  the  gentylle  laverock  : 

Good,  Ivy,  now,  what  byrdis  hast  thou  ? 

None  but  the  howlet,  that  krye  *  How  !  how  !' 

Nay,  Ivy,  nay,  it  shall  not  be,  I  wys ; 

Let  Holly  have  the  mastery,  as  the  maner  ys ! 

The  lay,  sung  with  much  spirit  and  humour, 
was  concluded,  and  she  of  the  Ivy  was  about 
to   plead   her  cause  in  reply,  when  a  stir  was 

*  Andeewes'  History  of  Great  Britain.  The  spell- 
ing  is  slightly  modernized. 

t  Chilblain.     See  Hamlet,  act  v.  scene  i. 
Z  2 
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heard  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  First 
murmurs,  then  groans  of  dismay  made  them- 
selves audible,  then  the  name  of  '  Hamo '  was 
uttered  in  accents  of  consternation  and  amaze- 
ment. His  mother  and  sister  rushed  towards 
him,  but  he  put  them  by,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Cecily,  whose  cheeks  were  scarcely  more 
bloodless  than  his  own.  He  bent  one  knee 
before  her,  and  doffed  his  cap. 

*  What  tidings,  Hamo  V  she  gasped. 

'  Sir  Piers  lives,  lady,^  he  replied,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

There  was  a  moment  of  wild  confusion  in 
the  hall,  all  present  pressing  forward  to  learn 
what  cheer.  The  Lord  of  Radnor  came  to 
Cecily^s  aid,  and  soon  restored  order. 

'  Good  now,  you  !  Stand  back  !'  he  said,  in  a 
voice  of  authority,  ^  and  let  me  pour  this  brave 
fellow  a  cup  of  wine  ere  he  unl3urden  his  news.' 

But  Hamo  shook  his  head,  and  respectfully 
put  the  untasted  goblet  from  his  lips. 

'  Let  me  first  quit  me  of  mine  errand,'  he 
said.  '  Lady,  there  was  fierce  battle  at  Wake- 
field on  Sylvester's-eve  betwixt  that  pitiless 
Queen  (or  rather  she -wolf)  and  our  royal 
Duke.     Five  days  had    the   Qu^n    been    en- 
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camped  beneath  the  wall  of  Sandal,  and  day 
by  day  her  heralds  dared  the  Duke  to  come 
forth  and  fight.  He,  looking  for  the  Earl  of 
March's  coming,  made  some  tarriance ;  but, 
wearied  out  at  last  by  the  foul  taunts  and  gibes 
of  the  enemy,  gave  order  for  the  battle. 
Then  came  Sir  Davy  Hall  to  him,  and  besought 
him  for  the  love  of  Heaven  to  keep  within  his 
castle,  and  wait  for  Earl  Edward  and  the 
Border  men.  But  the  Duke,  as  one  in  scorn, 
cried,  '  Ah  !  Davy,  Davy,  hast  thou  loved  me 
so  long,  and  now  wouldst  have  me  dishonoured? 
Thou  never  sawest  me  keep  fortress  when  re- 
gent in  Normandy,  where  the  Dauphin  himself, 
with  his  puissance,  came  to  besiege  me  !  Like 
a  man,  and  not  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  I  issued 
and  fought  my  foes,  to  their  loss  ever,  I  thank 
God ;  and  if  I  have  not  kept  myself  within 
walls  for  fear  of  a  great  prince,  nor  hid  my 
face  from  any  man  living,  wouldst  thou  that  I, 
for  dread  of  a  scolding  woman,  whose  only 
weapons  be  her  tongue  and  her  nails,  should 
keep  myself  in  mewe,  and  shut  my  gates  ?  Then 
all  men  might  of  me  wonder,  and  report  to  my 
dishonour  that  a  woman  made  me  a  dastard, 
whom  no  man  yet  ever  called  so  V     Then,  in 
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the  name  of  God  and  Saint  George,  he  bade 
his  pursuivants  avaunce  his  banner,  and  the 
onslaught  began/ 

The  hearers  held  their  breath  as  Hamo, 
standing  erect,  his  countenance  flushed  and 
pale  by  turns,  told  his  story.  The  red  fire- 
light cast  a  glow  upon  his  face,  and  upon  the 
upturned  faces  of  the  listeners  that  crowded 
round  him.  The  mummers  doffed  their  masks 
and  hearkened  too. 

*  The  Duke,'  continued  Hamo ;  '  came  down 
the  hill  in  good  array,  little  wotting  that  the 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  the  Lord  Clifford  lay 
ambushed  on  either  hand.  He  made  straight 
for  the  main  battle,  which  was  led  by  the  Duke 
of  Somerset;  but  so  soon  as  we  came  to  the 
plain  betwixt  the  castle  and  town,  we  were 
inclosed  on  every  side,  like  fish  in  a  net. 
Then  each  man  fought  for  life  and  honour  ! 
Sir  Piers  Legh  stood  by  the  Duke's  side,  and 
drove  back  the  Scots  that  swarmed  round 
him. 

^  ^  Bend  the  knee,  bold  Perkin,'  cried  Duke 
Richard,  touching  him  with  his  sword  on  the 
shoulder ;  '  and  rise  knight-banneret,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  Saint  George.' 

^  A  proud  man  was  Laurier  Vert  that  hour  ! 
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Alas,  within  brief  space  the  Duke  was  slain 
and  dead,  and  with  him  lay  Sir  Thomas  Ne^dll, 
Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  Sir  Davy  Hall,  and  many 
more  whose  names  I  learnt  not/ 

^  And  thy  master  ?  what  of  him  ?'  asked 
the  Lord  of  Radnor,  interpreting  rightly  the 
expression  on  Cecily's  horror-stricken  face. 

'  He  lives,  though  stabbed  in  the  breast  and 
left  for  dead  by  that  archdevil  Clifford,'  Hamo 
made  answer;  '  we  found  him,  Gralam  and  I, 
stretched  near  the  body  of  the  murdered  Earl 
of  Rutland/ 

'  Murdered  !'  cried  Cecily  ;  ^  young  Rut- 
land murdered  !  oh,  horror,  horror  !  What 
hend  in  mortal  shape  could  do  such  a  deed?' 

'Who  but  the  Lord  Clifford,'  said  Hamo; 
'  he,  perceiving  where  the  Earl  of  Rutland  was 
conveyed  out  of  the  battle  by  one  of  his  father's 
chapulaynes  (alas,  poor  child,  he  had  but  come 
forth  to  see  the  fashions),  sped  thitherward,  and 
stabbed  him  kneeling  at  his  feet.  Oh,  in- 
famous murderer !  whom  neither  the  child's 
tender  years  nor  countenance  of  anguish  and 
speechless  dread  could  move  to  pity.  My 
master,  seeing  from  afar  his  jeopardy,  flew  to 
save  him,  and  poured  out  his  heart's  blood  in 
the  struggle ;  but  the  Lord  Clifford,  backed  by 
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numbers,  and  endued  with  strength  by  Sathanas, 
cut  down  all  he  met.  Not  satisfied  therewith, 
he  came  where  the  dead  corpse  of  the  royal 
Duke  lay,  caused  his  head  to  be  stricken  off, 
and  set  on  it  a  crown  of  paper ;  this  on  a  pole 
he  brought  to  Queen  Margaret,  saying,  '  Ma- 
dame, your  war  is  done;  behold  your  King^s 
ransom/     And  the  Queen  laughed/ 

All  shivered  at  the  ghastly  recital;  only 
Rob  Wantwit,  who  was  cowering  over  the  fire, 
raised  himself  up,  and  said  : — 

'  They  that  laugh  now  shall  soon  weep ; 
within  four  months  this  blood  shall  be  avenged/ 

Hamo  resumed  his  narrative. 

'  We  were  driven  off  the  field  by  that  fierce 
rout,'  he  said ;  '  but  soon  returning,  Gralam 
and  I  did  find  our  master's  body,  and  under 
cover  of  darkness  bore  him  to  the  town.  A 
guild  of  charitable  monks  received  him,  and 
when  these  caitiffs  (for  whose  impieties  the 
Red  Rose  doth  blush  more  crimson)  burnt 
their  house  over  their  heads,  they  bore  him  to 
the  lowly  shed  where  now  they  lodge.  His 
wound  is  deep  and  wide,  but  not  deadly ;  so 
said  the  good  brother  mediciner,  and  so  Sir 
Piers,  lady,  bade  me  acquaint  you.' 

'  The  gracious  Heavens  be  praised  therefor/ 
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said  Cecily ;  ^  and  now,  good  fellow,  go,  eat, 
drink,  and  greet  thy  kindred,  for  to-morrow 
thou  must  back  with  me  to  Wakefield.  One 
question  more,  how  went  it  with  Sir  Richard  ?' 

'  He  got  a  scratch  or  two,  lady,  as  I  hear, 
while  fighting  by  Earl  Salisbury's  side.  When 
that  stout  lord  was  taken,  Sir  Richard  swore 
by  the  Becket  he  would  never  fall  alive  into 
the  enemy's  hand,  wherefore  he  fought  till 
the  sword-hilt  clove  to  his  fingers,  and  rescue 
came.  He  hath  now  ridden  in  hot  haste 
southward,  to  acquaint  the  Earl  of  March 
with  these  woful  chances.' 

^  Woful,  indeed,'  said  the  Lord  of  Radnor  ; 
'  Salisbury  taken,  saidst  thou  ?  And  whither 
have  they  sent  him?' 

^To  Paradise,  I  trow,'  answered  Hamo,  bit- 
terly ;  ^  a  rumour  came  that  his  grey  and  reve- 
rend head  had  been  cut  off  by  order  of  that 
accursed  woman,  and  that  she  hath  com- 
manded both  that  and  the  head  of  Royal 
Richard  to  be  set  on  Micklegate  Bar,  at 
York.' 

Dead  silence  fell  on  all  present,  broken  at 
last  by  the  voice  of  Sir  Lucas,  saying : — 

'  To  prayers — these  cruel,  bloody,  and  un- 
natural acts  do  speak  a  God  incensed;  let  us 
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to  the  chapel,  and  with  bleeding  hearts  beseech 
Him  in  wrath  to  remember  mercy;  so  may- 
brighter  days  dawn  on  our  distractions/ 

Here  our  narrative  of  public  events  concludes, 
as  though  the  Chronicler^s  heart  failed  him 
and  the  sun  were  blotted  out  of  his  firmament 
by  the  death  of  good  Duke  Richard.  His 
domestic  record  also  is  drawing  to  a  close :  he 
relates  briefly  how  Cecily^s  journey  sped, 
guarded  by  the  friendly  Lord  of  Radnor,  and 
accompanied  by  Parnel — how  they  found  Sir 
Piers  hovering  between  life  and  death,  the 
tidings  of  his  master^s  tragical  end  having 
thrown  him  into  a  violent  fever — how,  after 
many  agonizing  weeks,  Cecily's  prayers  and 
Cecily's  skill  were  efiectual  in  restoring  him, 
as  it  were,  from  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Meanwhile,  great  and  astounding  events  had 
taken  place,  and  the  wheel  of  fortune  had 
turned  round  with  a  rapidity  almost  magical. 

From  Wakefield  Queen  Margaret  hastened 
towards  London,  gaining  on  the  way  a  second 
brilliant  victory  at  St.  Albans.  But  its 
good  effects  were  neutralized  by  the  cruelty 
and  rapacity  of  her  undisciplined  army,  which 
so  disgusted  the  nation  in  general,  and  the 
Londoners  in  particular,  that  the  White  Rose 
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standard  was  raised  on  every  side.  She  was 
compelled  to  retreat  nortll^yards,  carrying  with 
her  her  husband  and  son.  Edward  of  March, 
that  'thunderbolt  of  war/  tarried  in  London 
only  long  enough  to  be  proclaimed  King,*  then 
rushed  like  a  whirlwind  on  his  foe.  The  op- 
posing armies  met  near  Pomfret,  the  Lancas- 
trians numbering  sixty  thousand,  the  Yorkists 
forty-eight  thousand  men,  each  side  breathing 
deadly  hatred  and  revenge.  Several  partial 
engagements  took  place,  in  one  of  which  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  fearing  a  panic  among  his 
followers,  ordered  his  war-horse  to  be  led  out, 
and  stabbed  him  before  the  whole  army,  then, 
kissing  his  sword-hilt,  swore  that  he  would 
share  the  fate  of  the  meanest  man-at-arms. 
His  uncle,  '  lyttel  Fauconbridge,^  on  the  28th 
of  March,  encountered  and  slew  the  savage 
Clifford.  On  the  next  day,  which  was  Palm 
Sunday,  was  fought  the  tremendous  battle  of 
Towton,  in  which  no  quarter  was  asked  or 
given,  and  thirty-seven  thousand  men  perished. 
It  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  Lancas- 
trians, the  flight  of  Henry  and  Margaret  to 
Scotland,  and  the  firm  establishment  of  Edward 

*  4th  of  March,  1461. 
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IV.  on  the  throne.  Then  the  victorious  host 
marched  to  York,  and  the  heads  of  Salisbury 
and  of  Duke  Richard  were  taken  down  and 
honourably  buried  with  their  bodies,  the 
former  at  Bisham  Abbey,  in  Berkshire,  the 
latter  in  the  chancel  of  Fotheringay. 

Thus  the  passion  waves  of  yore 
Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high. 

Sir  Piers,  on  his  sick-bed,  heard  of  these 
brilliant  though  bloody  achievements,  and  his 
heart  throbbed  with  wild  longing  to  be  there 
and  strike  one  blow  for  the  memory  of  good 
Duke  Richard.  But  this  might  not  be,  so  he 
summoned  to  his  aid  that  better  courage  which 
teaches  us  to  submit  as  well  as  to  act.  With- 
out a  shade  of  repining  he  heard  from  Lord 
Fauconbridge,  who  sought  him  out  at  Wake- 
field, of  the  gallant  deeds  of  Richard  Venables ; 
how  the  dragon  crest  had  gleamed  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray  at  Mortimer's  Cross  and 
Towton,  and  how,  after  Towton,  Edward  IV. 
had  conferred  on  its  wearer  the  dignity  of 
banneret. 

A  few  days  later  Sir  Richard  himself  ar- 
rived. Set  free  from  his  martial  duties  by 
the  total  dispersion  of  the  Lancastrians,  he 
took   up   his  abode  at  Wakefield,  and  became 
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Cecily^s  efficient  helper  in  the  task  of  nursing. 
She  and  Sir  Piers  now  ventured  forth  from 
the  strict  seclusion  which  had  been  their  only 
safety  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Red  Rose. 
The  change  from  durance  to  freedom^  and  from 
winter  to  the  balmy  air  of  spring,  together  with 
the  presence  of  his  dearest  friend,  greatly  acce- 
lerated Sir  Piers^  recovery,  and  early  in  May 
the  travellers  set  forth  together,  by  easy  jour- 
neys, towards  Newbolde. 

They  rode  escorted  by  Gralam,  Hamo,  and 
a  dozen  more  retainers  of  the  two  knights, 
leading  spare  horses  and  sumpter  animals. 
The  day  was  clear  and  beautiful;  the  uplands 
round  Wakefield  were  rich  with  green  corn  or 
fragrant  with  hay.  It  was  exhilarating  to  see 
the  peasants  once  more  at  work,  rejoicing  in 
this  breathing  time,  and  patiently  repairing  the 
havoc  that  war  had  made.  Even  the  barren 
wolds  for  which  they  by-and-bye  exchanged  the 
cultivated  tract,  had  a  glory  of  their  own  on 
such  a  day.  Glad  and  healing  breezes  swept 
across  them,  driving  away  gloomy  remem- 
brances, even  as  the  shadows  of  fleecy  clouds 
chased  one  another  over  the  plain. 

Our  travellers  sped  cheerily  along,  and 
Richard,  whose  heart  bounded  at  the  prospect 
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of  seeing  Lettice,  spoke  of  her  to  Cecily  more 
unreservedly  than  he  had  done  since  the  crush- 
ing blow  of  Maurice's  death.  Cecily,  though 
not  authorized  to  raise  his  hopes,  saw  no 
reason  for  crushing  them  ;  and  on  this  slender 
encouragement  his  fancy  raised  a  fabric  of  sur- 
passing brightness.  The  new  King  had  given 
him  an  honourable  post  about  his  own  person, 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  pressed  on  his 
acceptance  a  lucrative  one  at  Calais,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Nevill. 
Thus  Cecily  saw  that,  besides  the  priceless 
treasure  of  a  true  and  loyal  heart.  Sir  Richard 
had  an  ample  income  and  brilliant  position  to 
offer  Lettice;  and  by  way  of  antidote  to  the 
perils  of  a  court,  she  rejoiced  to  learn  that 
Lettice's  motherly  friend,  the  Lady  of  Kyn- 
derton,  had  promised  Sir  Richard  to  make  his 
house  in  London  her  home  for  at  least  half  of 
each  year.  The  vision  grew  so  bright  as  her 
mind's  eye  gazed  upon  it,  that  Cecily,  subdued 
by  many  sorrows,  was  almost  dazzled,  and 
changing  the  subject,  she  asked — 

'  Have  you,  then,  received  later  tidings  of 
my  dearest  godmother  ?  I  deemed  her  at  your 
baronial  mansion  in  the  Strand,  watching  the 
sick  couch  of  hapless  Dame  Eglanbie.' 
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'  I  learn  from  her  own  pen/  replied  Richard, 
'  that  her  merciful  tendance  of  that  distressed 
lady  is  at  an  end.  The  raging  fever  that  un- 
fixed her  brain  on  hearing  suddenly  of  Thomas 
Nevill's  death  hath  spent  itself,  and  she  is  now, 
though  weak  in  body,  sound  in  mind ;  my 
kinswoman's  gentle  persuasions  have  wrought 
upon  her  so  far,  that  she  hath  communed  with 
a  holy  friar  whom  Sir  Hugh  dearly  affected; 
still,  however,  self-will  and  waywardness  mar 
her  best  resolves,  and  she  hath,  full  suddenly 
and  without  note  of  warning,  fled  to  a  convent 
of  unmatched  austerity  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
there  buried  herself  for  aye/ 

'  Then  we  shall  never,  never  see  her  more,' 
murmured  Cecily  with  a  deep  sigh ;  ^  alas  for 
the  rare  gifts,  the  glorious  beauty  that  once 
were  hers.  Alas  that  they  should  be  im- 
mured within  a  living  grave.' 

'  Mourn  not  for  them,'  said  Sir  Richard, 
with  unwonted  sternness  of  look  and  voice  ; 
'  they  were  foully  misused  ;  pray  rather  that 
within  that  cloister  she  may  find  the  peace  of 
heaven.' 

'  Amen  1'  Cecily  replied ;  and  her  musings 
instinctively  turned  from  the  lost  Eglanbie  to 
another,  whose  lot  lay  shrouded  in  yet  deeper 
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darkness.  Lived  the  chantry  priest  still?  and 
was  his  dungeon-cell  a  place — 

Where  angels  use 
To  come  and  go  with  heavenly  news  ? 

or  were  the  waters  of  the  narrow  sea  breaking 
with  sullen  murmur  beside  his  grave  ?  She 
did  not  know^  she  probably  never  would  know, 
for  that  prison-house  was  one  of  peculiar  gloom 
and  mystery ;  but  she  felt  a  persuasion  that, 
either  way,  all  must  be  well  with  him ; 
whether  he  yet  lingered  in  the  twilight  of  this 
mortal  state,  or  had  passed  beyond  it,  still  all 
must  be  well.  Either  the  '  earnest  and  preli- 
bation  of  endless  peace '  were  his,  or  (blissful 
thought)  he  was  tasting  its  fruition  in  the 
presence  of  Him  who  is  ^  our  Peace  ! ' 

On  the  fifth  day  of  their  tranquil  and 
prosperous  journey  they  drew  near  Newbolde 
Manor.  Sir  Piers^  movements  grew  more 
vigorous  and  elastic,  and  his  colourless  face 
more  animated  at  every  step.  Cecily  had  never 
thought  her  Cestrian  home  so  bright  and  dear ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  low  hills  had  put  forth 
their  freshest  verdure,  the  hawthorn  its  richest 
fragrance,  the  merle  and  laverock  their  most 
thrilling  melodies,  to  welcome  her  back.  But 
sweeter  than  all  to  the  parents^  hearts  was  the 
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anticipation   of  once    more   seeing   their  boy, 
now  parted  from  them  for  five  weary  months. 

At  a  post  whence  the  manor  first  became 
visible,  glowing  in  the  red  light  of  evening, 
they  found  Hal  Nixon  watching  for  them. 
The  honest  fellow  could  not  repress  his  joy, 
and,  as  he  strode  along  between  their  horses^ 
heads,  hastened  to  assure  them  that  all  was 
well.  He  told  how  an  hour  ago  the  aged 
Lady  Kynderton  had  arrived  from  London  to 
Mistress  Lettice^s  great  and  unlooked-for  com- 
fort. He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  to  Dame 
Cecily  of  her  sister^s  exertions  during  her  ab- 
sence. Had  she  not  spun  with  the  maidens? 
seen  to  the  garden  stufi*,  paid  the  freedmen 
their  wage,  had  an  eye  to  the  sheep  and  kine  ? 
Had  she  not,  moreover,  taken  charge  of  the 
almonry,  and  visited  and  dressed  the  wounds 
and  sores  of  the  aged  bedeswomen  there  ? 
Day  and  night  also  had  she  tended  the  '  childe 
Waryn,^  so  that,  though  keen  and  straight  as  a 
lance,  he  was  buxome*  and  mild  as  a  lamb ; 
nay,  he  had  even  been  won  to  learn  a  few 
letters  in  the  Christe  Crosse  Row,  which  good 
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Father  Armine  had  once  emblazoned  in  fair 
characters  for  his  future  use. 

Mistress  Lettice^s  good  deeds  were  a  welcome 
and  endearing  theme  to  Cecily,  and  to  Hal  an 
exhaustless  one ;  and  he  wound  up  his  catalogue 
by  narrating  how  that  morning  early  she  had 
hied  forth  to  Woodcocks^  A¥ell,  and  chained 
there,  for  the  benefit  of  wayfaring  men,  an  oaken 
cup,  whereon  she  had  carven  the  words — '  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  Me  and  drink/ 

The  meeting  was  one  of  almost  unalloyed 
happiness ;  and  Sir  Richard,  who  had  lingered 
behind  till  beckoned  on  by  Cecily,  saw  no 
cause  for  discouragement  in  the  maidenly  blush 
with  which  Lettice  greeted  him. 

'^My  Cecily,^  said  Sir  Piers,  when  an  hour 
later  they  repaired  to  the  chapel  for  evensong, 
'  and  thou,  dear  Lettice,  let  us  not  delay  our 
offering  of  laud  and  praise  to  the  Almighty  for 
these  His  so  great  mercies.  Be  it  our  care  forth- 
with to  rebuild  the  decayed  almonry,  dedicating 
it  to  His  glory,  and  to  the  maintaining  hence- 
forward of  twelve  instead  of  six  aged  bedes- 
women.^ 

Sir  Richard  Venables  now  spoke,  but  with 
some  hesitation. 

^  Were  I  so  happy,^  he  said,  '  as  to  be  suf- 
fered to  join  in  your  good  work,  fain  would  I 
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endow  tliis  foundation  with  the  sum  of  xxiv. 
marks  per  annum  from  my  manor  of  Agden  \' 

A  glad  assent  was  given  by  Sir  Piers  and 
Cecily  to  this  proposition,  and  Lettice  ratified 
it  by  one  of  those  dimpling  smiles  which  had  so 
often  lit  up  her  face  in  other  years.  That  smile 
(not  the  less  sweet  and  gracious  for  the  shade 
of  deeper  thought  now  mingled  with  it)  was 
hailed  by  Sir  Richard  as  an  augury  of  hope ;  and 
ere  many  days  had  passed,  hope  itself  was  ex- 
changed for  the  welcome  '  certainty  of  waking 
bliss/ 

Parnel  now  came  forward.  '  So  please  you, 
gentles,'  she  said,  ^  I  crave  your  permission  to 
dedicate  to  God's  service,  as  a  hanging  for  fes- 
tival days  in  the  chapel  of  the  said  almoniy, 
my  crimson  damask  quilt,  with  fringe  of  bullion, 
given  me  by  the  Duchess  Michelle,  of  blessed 
memory.  This  is  no  rash  resolve,  but  a  cogita- 
tion engendered  in  my  brain  by  our  great  peril 
at  the  Halsteds,  when  truly  both  it  and  we  were 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  destruction.  And  now 
the  safety  of  my  foster-son  doth  incite  me  to 
withhold  the  gift  no  longer  ;  w^herefore,  gentles, 
suffer  me  to  offer  it  along  with  your  more  costly 
oblations,  and  may  God  accept  them  and  us  V 

THE    END. 
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23.  6d. 

Ancient     and     Modem     Eish 

Tattle.  By  the  Eev.  C.  D.  Badham, 
M.D.    12s. 

Leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of 

a  Naturalist.  By  W.  J.  Beodebip, 
F.E.S.    10s.  6d. 

Chemistry  of  the  Eour  Ancient 

Elements.   By  T.  Geiffiths,  4s.6d. 

Recreations  in  Chemistry.    By 

the  same.     .53. 

Ptecreations      in     Astronomy. 

ByEev.  L.ToMLiNSOx,  M.A.  4s. 6d. 

Recreations  in  Physical  Geo- 
graphy.   By  Miss  E.  M.  Zoejtlin'. 

6s. 

World  of  Waters ;  or.  Recrea- 
tions in  Hydrology.  By  the  same 
Author.    43.  6d. 

Recreations  in  Geology.      By 

the  same.    4s.  6d. 

Guyot's  Earth  and  Man.     2s. 


STANDARD   BOOKS    PUBLISHED   BY 


Popular  Physiology.      By  P. 

B.  LoED,  M.B.    53. 

Amusements  iii  Chess.     By  C. 

ToMLiNSON.    4s.  6d. 

Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects.    By 

Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth.  Two  Vols. 
With  Illustrations.    £2  2s. 

Lectures   ou  Astronomy.     By 

Cauon  MosELET,  F.E.S.    3s.  6d. 

The  Comet  of  1556 :     its  An- 

ticipated  Eeappearanee,  and  the  Ap- 
prehension of  Danger  from  Comets. 
ByJ.  E.  Hind.    2s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The     Comets :    a    Descriptive 

Treatise.    5s.  6d. 

An  Astronomical  Vocabulary. 

Is.  6d. 


Atlas  of  Physical  and  Histori- 
cal Geography.  Engraved  by  J.  W. 
LowRT.    5s. 

Manual  of  Geographical  Sci- 
ence. Paet  the  Fiest,  10s.  6d., 
containing — 

MATHEMATICAL     GEOGEA- 
PHY.     By  the  Eev.  M.  O'Bkien . 

PHYSICAL  GEOGEAPHY.   By 
T.  D.  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

CHAETOGEAPHY.      By  J.   E. 
Jackson,  F.E.S. 

GEOGEAPHICAL    TEEMINO- 
LOGY.    By  Eev.  C.  G.  Nicolat. 


Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic.  By  Dr.  Wat- 
soif.    Two  Volumes.    Ms. 

Elements   of  Chemistry.      By 

Dr.  MiLLEH,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  King's  College.  Three 
Parts.    £2  63.  6d. 

Fii-st  Lines  in  Chemistry.     By 

A.  J.  Bernats.  With  179  Illustra- 
tions.   7s. 

Practical  Chemistry  for  Far- 
mers and  Lando\vners,  By  J. 
Trimmer,  F.G.S.    5s. 


Manual  of  Chemisti-y.    By  W. 

T.  Brakde,  F.E.S.  Two  large 
Volumes.    £2  5s. 

Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica 

and  Pharmacy.  By  the  same  Au- 
thor.    15s. 

Elements  of  Fortification.     By 

Captain  Lendt.  With  236  Wood- 
cuts.      7s.  6d. 

Principles  of  Mechanism.     By 

Professor  WiLiis,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

Structure  and  Functions  of  the 

Human  Spleen.  By  H.Geat,  F.E.S. 
With  64  Illustrations.     15s. 

On  the  Diseases  of  the  Kidney. 

By  Dr.  G.  Johnson,    lis. 

On    Epidemic    Diarrhoea    and 

Cholera.     By  the  same.    7s,  6d. 

Physiological     Anatomy     and 

Physiology  of  Man.  By  Dr.  Todd, 
F.E.S.,  and  W.  Bowman,  F.E.S. 
Two  Volumes.    £2. 

On     Medical    Evidence     and 

Testimony  in  Cases  of  Lunacy.  By 
Dr.  Mayo,  F.E.S.    3s.  6d. 

The     Philosophy    of    Living. 

By  Herbert  Mayo,  M.D.    5s. 

Management  of  the  Organs  of 

Digestion.    By  the  same.    6s.  6d. 

Lunacy     and     Lunatic     Life. 

3s.  6d. 

German  Mineral  Waters,  and 

their  Employment  for  the  Cure  of 
certain  Chronic  Diseases.  By  Dr. 
SuTRO.     7s.  6d. 

Spasm,   Languor,   and    Palsy. 

By  Dr.  Wilson.    7s. 

Gout,    Chronic     Rheumatism, 

and  Inflammation  of  the  Joints. 
By  Dr.  Todd,  F.E.S.    7s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Dental  Physio- 
logy and  Surgery.  By  J.  Tomes, 
F.E.S.  Octavo.  With  100  Illus- 
trations.   12s. 

Use     and      Management      of 

Artificial  Teeth.  By  the  same 
Author.    3s.  6d. 

Practical  Geodesy.  By  Butler 

AViLLiAMS.  C.E.    83.  6d. 
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Manual  for   Teaching   Model- 
Drawing.    By  the  same.    15s. 
Instructions       in       Drawing. 

Abridged  from  the  above.    3s. 

Elements  of  Meteorology.     By 

Professor  Daniell.  AVitli  Plates. 
Two  Volumes.     Octavo.    32s. 

On  Thunder  Storms,    and   on 

the  Means  of  Protecting  Buildings 
and  Shipping  against  the  Effects  of 
Lightning.  By  Sir  W.  Sa-qw  Hae- 
Eis,  F.E.S.    10s.  6d. 

Connexion  of  Natural  and  Di- 
vine Truth.  By  Professor  Badex 
Powell,  F.E.S.     9s. 

Undulatory  Theory  as  applied 

to  the  Dispersion  of  Light.     By  the 


Evelyn's  Life  of  Mrs.  Godol- 

phin.   By  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.    6s. 

Remains  of  Bishop  Copleston. 

With  Reminiscences  of  his  Life.  By 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  T\'ith 
Portrait.    10s.  6d, 

Memoir  of  Bishop  Copleston. 

By  W.  J.  Copleston,  M.A.  10s.  6d. 

Life   of  Ai'chbishop   Sancroft. 

ByDr.  D'Oylt.     Octavo.    9s. 

Memoirs  of  Bishop  Butler.  By 

T.  Baetlett,  M.A.    12s. 

Lives   of  Eminent  Christians. 

By  Archdeacon  Hone.  Four 
Volumes.   18s. 

Bishop     Jeremy    Taylor.       A 

Biography.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Will- 
MOTT.      OS. 

Lives  of  English  Sacred  Poets. 

By  the  same  Author.  Two  Vols.   9s. 

Life    and    Services    of     Lord 

Harris.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  S. 
R.  Ltjshingxon.    6s.  6d. 


Butler's   Sermons   on  Human 

Nature.        "With    Preface    by    Dr. 
AVhewell.    3s.  6d. 

Butler's    Sermons    on    Moral 

Subjects.      With    Preface    by  Dr. 
Whewell.    3s.  6d. 


Bacon's     Essays ;      with    the 

Colours  of  Good  and  Evil.  With 
the  Eeferences  and  Notes,  by  T. 
Mabkbt,  M.A.     Is.  Cd.  I 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learn- 1 

ing.  Eevised,  with  Eeferences  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Markby,  M.A.     2s.       > 

Principles    of    Imitative   Art.  j 

By  Geobge  BtTLER,  M.A.    6s. 


SMALL    BOOKS    ON    GREAT 
SUBJECTS. 

Philosophical  Theories  and  Phi- 
losophical Experience.    3s.  6d. 

Connexion  between  Physiology 

and  Intellectual  Science.     3s.  6d. 

On  Man's  Power  over  Himself 

to  prevent  or  control  Insanity.  3s.  6d. 

Practical  Organic    Chemistry. 

3s.  6d.  "^  ^ 

Greek  Philosophy  to  the  Age 

of  Pericles.     3s.  6d. 

Greek  Philosophy  from  So- 
crates to  the  Coming  of  Christ. 
33.  6d. 

Christian  Doctrine  and  Prac- 
tice in  the  Second  Centurj*.    3s.  6d. 

Vulgar  and    Common  Errors. 

33.  6d. 

Vegetable  Physiology.     3s.  6d. 
Principles    of    Criminal  Law. 

3s.  6d. 

Christian  Sects  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.    3s.  6d. 

General  Principles  of  Grammar. 

3s.  6d. 

Sketches  of  Geology.     3s.  6d. 

State  of  Man  before  Chris- 
tianity.   3s.  6d. 

Thoughts   and   Opinions  of  a 

Statesman.     3s.  6d. 

Responsibilities  of  Employers. 

Christian  Doctrine  and  Prac- 
tice in  the  Twelfth  Century.    3s.  6d. 

Philosophy  of  llagged  Schools. 

3s.  6d. 

On  the  State  of  Man  subse- 
quent to  Christianity.  Four  Parts. 
4s.  6d. each. 


STANDARD   BOOKS   PUBLISHED   BY 


Lectures  ou  the  Characters  of 

our  Lord's  Apostles.    3s,  6d. 

Scripture  E,evelations  respect- 
ing a  Future  State.  5a. 

Scriptui-e  Revelations  respect- 
ing Good  and  Evil  Angels.    3s.  6d. 


By  the  Bishop  of  Oxfobd. 

Sermons,  Preached  and  Pub- 
lished on  several  occasions.    10s.  6d. 

Six  Sermons  preached   before 

the  University.    4s.  6d. 


History  of    the     Church    of 

England.  By  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.    lOs.  6d. 

Burnet's  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, abridged.  Edited  by 
Dr.  CoREiE.     10s.  6d. 

History  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation. By  P.  C.  Massikgbbbd, 
M.A.    63. 

Elizabethan  Religious  History. 

By  H.  SoAMES,  M.A.    Octavo.   163. 

History    of  the   Anglo-Saxon 

Church.  ByH.SoAMBS,M.A.  7s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

By  Professor  Bubtok.   os. 

The  Early  Christians.     By  W. 

Pbiddex,  M.A.    2s. 6d. 

Outlines    of    Sacred  History. 

2s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory ;  Before  the  Eeformation.  By 
W.  H.  HoABE,  M.A.    23.  6d. 

Bible  Maps ;  with  copious  In- 
dex. By  W.  Hughes.  Coloured.  Ss. 
The  Three  Treacherous  Dealers: 

An  Illustration  of  the  Church 
Catechism.  By  J.  W.  Doxaldson, 
D.D.    23.  6d. 

Civil  History  of  the  Jews.     By 

O.  Cockayne,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

Garrick's  Mode  of  Reading  the 

Liturgy.  With  Notes,  and  a  Dis- 
course on  PubUc  Keading,  by  E. 
Cull.    53.  6d. 


The  Pour  Gospels  in  one  Nar- 
rative, Arranged  by  Two  Friends, 
4s.  6d. 


ESSAYS 

By  the  Archbishop  of  DuBLiir. 

On  Peculiarities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Rehgion.  73. 6d. 

On  Difficulties  in  the  Writings 

of  the  Apostle  Paul.    8s. 

On  Errors  of  Romanism.  7s.  6 d. 
On  Dangers  to  Christian  Paith 

from  the  Teaching  or  the  Conduct 
of  its  Professors.    78.  6d. 


The  Scripture  Doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Sacraments.  By  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.    23.  6d. 

Cautions  for  the  Times.  Edited 

by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.   7s. 

English    Synonyms.       Edited 

by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.   3a. 


By   R.    Cheitevis    Te^nch,   D.D., 
Dean  of  "Westminster. 

Notes  on  the  Parables.  12s. 
Notes  on  the  Miracles.  12s. 
Pive  Sermons  preached  before 

theUniversity  of  Cambridge,  2s.  6d. 

Hulsean  Lectures.     5s. 

St.  Augustine's  Exposition  of 

the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  With 
an  Essay  on  St.  Augustine  as  an 
Interpreter  of  Scripture.  7s.  The 
Essay  separately,  Ss.  6d. 

Synonyms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 5s. 
On    Deficiencies    in    English 

Dictionaries.    2s, 

English,  Past  and  Present.  4s. 
Proverbs  and  their  Lessons.  3s. 
Onthe  Study  of  Words.  3s.  6d. 
Sacred  Latin  Poetry.      With 

Notes  and  Introduction.    73. 
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DialocTuesonDivine  Providence. 

By  a^FeUow  of  a  College.    3s.  6d. 

Sermons    preached    in    Wells 

Cathedral.  By  G.  H.  Saohe- 
TERELL  JoHxsoy,  M.A.,  F.K.S., 
Dean  of  Wells.    5s. 

The   Cliurcli,   its   Nature  and 

Offices.  By  C.  P.  Eeichel,  B.D.  63. 
Liber     Precuni     Publicarum ; 

Ordo  Administrandae  Coenae  Domini, 
Cateehismus,  Ecclesiae  Anglicanse, 
Psalterium.      5s,  6d. ;  10s.  6d.  calf. 

Sequentise  ex  Missalibus,  An- 

gUcis,  GaUicis,  Germanicis  Desnmp- 
tae.  CoDegit,  notulasque  addidit  J. 
M.  ^'EALE,  A.M.     7s. 

Ordo  Sseclormn ;  a  Treatise  on 

the  Chronology  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores.     By  Hexrt  Beowse,  il.A., 

Canon  of  Chichester.     20s. 

Pearson  onthe  Creed.revised  and 

corrected.  By  Temple  Chetalliee, 
B.D.     12s. 

Eullwood's  Roma  Ptuit.     The 

Pillars  of  Eome  Broken.  By  C. 
Habdwick,  M.A.    10s.  6d. 

College  Lectures  on  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  By  W.  Bates,  B.D. 
68.  6d. 

College  Lectures  on  Chi'istian 

Antiquities.     By  the  same.     9s. 

The  True  Paith  of  a  Christian; 

a  Simple  Exposition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  By  the  Eev.  C.  J.  D'Otlt. 
2s.  6d. 

Choral  Service  of  the  Church. 

By  J.  Jebb,  M.A.    16s. 

Sermons  preached  before  the 

University  of  Oxford.  By  Canon 
Ogilvie.     Octavo.     5s. 

Lectures  on  the    Prophecies. 

By  A.  M'Caul,  D.D.    Octavo.    78. 

The  Messiahship  of  Jesus.    By 

Dr.  M'CArL.    73. 

Discourses  on  Cliristian  Humi- 
liation and  on  the  City  of  God.  By 
Bishop  Teeeot,  D.D.     7s.  6d. 


By 


j  College  Chapel  Sermons.      By 

I      W.  SVhewell,  D.D.     lOs.  6d. 

i  Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week. 

I      By  the  Axithov  of  Am)/ Herbert.    2s. 

I  Scripture   Pem.ale   Characters. 

By  the  Viscountess  Hood.    3s.  6d. 

I  The  Catechist's  Manual ;  Read- 

J      ings  from   St.  Mark's  Gospel.    By 
;      Bishop  Hixds.    4s.  6d. 

The  Three  Temples  of  the  One 

God.     By  Bishop  Hi^'ds.    3s. 

!  Sermons   for  the   Times. 

the  Kev.  C.  Kixgslet.    5s. 

j  Twenty-five   Tillage  Sermons. 

I      By  the  Rev.  C.  Kixgslet.    23.  6d. 

Churchman's  Theological  Dic- 
tionary. By  E.  Edex,  M.A.    5s. 

The  Gospel  Narrative  according 

to  the  Authorized  Text.  With 
Marginal  Proofs  and  ^Totes.  By 
J.  FOESTEH,  M.A.     12s. 

Statutes  relating  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical and  Eleemosynary  Institu- 
tions of  England,  AVales,  Ireland, 
India,  and  the  Colonies  j  with  De- 
cisions. By  A.  J.  Stephexs,  M.A., 
F.R.S.     Two  Volumes.    £3  3s. 

Historical     and     Explanatory 

Treatise  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.    ByW.  G.  Hcmphet,  B.D. 

7s.  6d. 

Sacred  Minstrelsy:  Sacred  Mu- 
sic from  the  Finest  Works  of  the 
Great  Masters.  With  Accompani- 
ments for  Pianoforte  and  Organ. 
Two  Vols.    £2  2s. 


The  Natural  History  of  In- 
fidelity and  Superstition  in  Contrast 
with  Christian  Faith.  By  the  Eev. 
J.  E.  EiDDLE.    Octavo.    12s. 

I  By  the  same  Author. 

Manual  of  Christian  An- 
tiquities.   18s. 

;  Churchman's    Guide    to     the 

j      Use  of  the  English  Liturgy.    3s.  6d. 

!  First     Sundays     at     Church. 

28.  6d. 
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STANDARD   BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  Old  Testament.  By  A.  Babbt, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Leeds  Gram- 
mar School.     Part  I.   63. 

Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine 

Articles.  By  Professor  Hakold 
Browne,  M.A.    16s. 

Examination      Questions      on 

Prof.  Browne's  Exposition  of  the 
Ai-ticles.  By  J.  Goele,  M.A. 
3s.  6d. 

The   Churchman's   Guide;    an 

Index  of  Sermons,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  Subjects.  By  John  Foksteb, 
M.A.    7s. 

The  Book  of  the  Fathers,  and 

the  Spirit  of  their  Writings,    9s.  6d. 

Babylon    and     Jerusalem:     a 

Letter  to  Countess  of  Hahn-Hahn. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  literally 

rendered  into  English  Verse,  ac- 
cording to  the  Prayer  Book  Version. 
By  Edgab  Alfbed  Bowbing.     5s. 


Readings  in  Italian  Prose  Lite- 
rature ;  with  Biographical  Sketches. 
By  G.  A.  Bezzi.    7s. 


By  Professor  Bbbnats,  of  King's 
College,  Loudon. 

German  Word  Book.  3s. 
German  Phrase  Book.  3s. 
German     Conversation    Book. 

33. 

German  Grammar.     5s. 
German  Exercises.     4s.  6d. 
German  Examples.     3s. 
German  Reader.     5s. 
German  Historical  Anthology. 

5s. 

German  Classics,  with  T^'otes,  by 
Professor  Bebnays. 

Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans.   2s. 
Schiller's  William  Tell.     2s. 
Schiller's  Mary  Stuart.     2s. 


The  Greek  Testament.    With 

Notes,  Grammatical  and  Exegetical. 
By  W.  Webstee,  M.A.,  and  W.  F. 
Wilkinson,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  con- 
taining  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.    203. 

Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.    By 
C.  J.  Ellicott,  B.D. 
Galatians.    7s,  6d. 
Ephesians.    7s.  6d. 
The  Pastoeal  Epistles.  lOs.  6d. 
Philippians,    Colossians,    and 

Philemon.    10s.  6d. 
Thessalonians. 

Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles.  By  W.  G.  Humphbt, 
B.D.    With  a  Map.    5s. 

Pearson   on  the   Acts   of  the 

Apostles  and  Annals  of  St.  Paul. 
In  English,  with  a  few  Notes,  by  J. 
E,  Ceowfoot,  B.D.    43. 

Greek  Text  of  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles  :  with  English  Notes.     By 

H.  EOBINSON,  D.D.     83. 

The   Gospel  according  to   St. 

John  after  the  Authorized  Version. 
Newly  compared  with  the  Original 
Greek,  and  revised  by — 

John  Baebow,  D.D. 

Geoege  Mobeblt,  D.C.L. 

Heney  Alfobd,  B.D. 

William  G.  Humphry,  B.D. 

Chaeles  J.  Ellicott,  B.D. 
2s,  6d, 

St.    Paul's    Epistle     to     the 

Romans,  By  the  same  Eevisera.  28. 


Notes  upon  Thucydides.  Books 

I.  and  II.  By  J.  G.  Sheppabd, 
M.A.,  and  L.  Evans,  M.A,    Ss. 

Platonis  Philebus,  with  Notes 

by  C.  Badham,  D.D.    5s. 

The  Alcestis  of  Euripides ;  with 

Notes  by  Bishop  Monk.    4s.  6d. 

Miiller's  Dissertations  on  the 

Eumenides  of  ^schylus.  Cheaper 
Edition.    6s.  6d. 

Propertius;  withEuglish Notes, 

Preface  on  the  State  of  Latin  Scho- 
larship,  and  Indices.  By  F,  A.  Pa- 
ley,    10s.  6d. 
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Select  Private  Orations  of  De- 
mosthenes; -with  JiTotes.  By  C.  T. 
Pexkose,  M.A,    43. 

Frogs   of  Aristophanes;    with 

English  ]S'otes.     By  the  Eev.  H.  P. 

COOKESLET.      7s. 

Classical  Examination  Papers 

of  King's    College.      By  Professor 
Beottxe.    6s. 

Longer    Exercises    in     Latin 

Prose  Composition.      By  Dr.   Do- 


Arundines  Cami,  collegit  atqne 

edidit  Hesbicus  Dexjet,  M.A.  12s. 

Ethics  of  Aristotle,  illustrated 

with  Essays  and  Xotes.  By  Sir 
Alex.  Gkaxt,  Bart.,  JI.A.,  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Volvime  I., 
containing  the  Essays.    8s.  6d. 

Politics   of    Ai'istotle.      With 

Notes.  By  K.  Cos-geete,  M.A.  IBs. 

Choephoroe  of  iEschykis.  With 

Notes.  By  J.  Coxixgto',  M.A., 
Professor  of  Latin,  Oxford.    6s. 

Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus,  the 

Text,  with  a  Translation  into  Eng- 
lish Yerse,  and  Xotes.  By  Professor 
CoifiifGTOif.    7s.  6d. 

jEschylns  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse.  With  Xotes,  and  a  Life 
of-Sschylus.  Bv Professor  Blackie. 
Two  Volumes.  "  I6s. 

Phsedrus,  Lysis,  and  Protago- 
ras of  Plato.  Translated  by  J. 
Weight,  M.A.    4s.  6d. 

Homeric  Ballads :    the    Text, 

with  Metrical  Translations  and 
Notes.  By  the  late  Dr.  Magi^-^x.  63. 

Tacitns,  the  Complete  Works, 

with  a  Commentary,  Life,  Indices, 
and  Notes.  By  Professor  Kixiee. 
Four  Volumes.     Octavo.    28s. 

Aristophanis  Comoediffi  Vnde- 

cim,  cum  Notis  et  Indice  Historico, 
edidit  H.  A.  Holdex,  A.M.  15s. 
Plays  separately,  is.  each, 

Anlularia  and  Meneechemi  of 

Plautus,  -n-ith  Notes  by  J.  Hild- 
TAED,  B.D.    73.  6d.  each. 

Antigone     of     Sopliocles,     in 

Greek  and  English,  with  Notes.    By 

Dr.  DONALDSOX.      93. 

Pindar's  Epinician  Odes  ;  \\dth 

copious  Notes  and  Indices.  By  Dr. 
DOXALDSOX.     I63. 

Speeches      of      Demosthenes 

against  Aphobus  and  Onetor.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  C.  Eaxx 
Kbxxedt,  M.A.    9s. 

Greek  Verses   of  Shrewsbury  j  Practical  Arabic  Grammar.    By 

School.    By  Dr.  Kexxedt.    8s.       [      Duxcax  Stewabt.    Octavo.  16s. 


6d. 

Manual  of  Latin  Prose  Compo- 
sition. By  H.  M.  "U'lLKixs,  M.A. 
4s.  6d.     Key,  2s.  6d. 

Manual  of  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position. By  H.  M.  WiLKixs,  M.A. 
7s.  6d.    Kev,  2s.  6d. 


Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart.,  M.P.  os.  6c 


Comparative  Grammar  of  the 

Hebrew  Language.  By  Dr.  Do- 
XALDSOX.    3s.  6d. 

Hebrew   Grammar.     By  Chr. 

Leo,  of  Cambridge,    12s.  6d. 

New  Hebrew  Lexicon.     With 

Grammar,  Vocabulary,  &c.  Also 
Chaldee  Grammar  and'Lexicon.  By 
Professor  T.  Jabeett,  M.A.    21s. 

Phraseological  and  Explana- 
tory Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  Professor 
Theodoee  Peestox,  M.A.    9s. 6d. 

Guide  to  the  Hebrew  Student. 

By  H.  H.  Beexaed.     10s.  6d. 

The  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  witli 

Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Philologi- 
cal Coimnentary.  By  G.  Phillips, 
B.D.,  President  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge.    Two  Volumes.    32s. 

Elements  of  Syriac  Grammar. 

By  G.  Phillips,''B.D.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    10s. 
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STAND AUD   BOOKS. 


CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 

Carefully  Revised. 

^SCHTLI  ECMENIDES.     Is. 

C^SAR  de  Bello  Gallico.    I.  to  IT. 

Is.  6d. 

CiCEBOdeAMICITIAetSElfECTrTE.lS. 

CiCEBO  de  Officiis.    2s. 
CiCEEO  pro  Plaxcio.    Is. 

CiCEKO  pro  MiLONE.      Is. 
CiCBEO  pro  MUE^KA.      Is. 

CiCEEOM-is  Obatio   Philippica   Se- 

CUNDA.      Is. 
DEMOSTHEIfES  IJf  LePTIITEM.      Is. 

Dem;osthe:xes  agaixst  APHOBrs  and 
Onetoe.     Is.  6d. 

EtrsiPiDis  Bacch^s.    Is. 

ExcEBPTA  ex  Aeeiano.    2s.  6d. 

ExcEBPTA  ex  LrciAifO.    2s.  6d. 

Excekpta    ex    Taciti    Annalibus. 
2s.  6d. 

HOEATII  SaTIE^.      Is. 
HOEATII  CARMIIfA.      Is.  6d. 

HoEATii  Aes  Poetic  a.    6d. 
OviDii  Fasti.     Is.  6d. 
Platokis  Ph^do.    23. 
Platoii-is  Menexents.    Is. 
Platoxis  PH^DErs.    Is.  6d. 
PtArii  Miles  GrLOBioscs.    Is. 
Plauti  TEiifriiMrs.    Is. 
Plutabch's  Lives  of  Solox,  Peei- 
CLES,  and  Philopcemeit.    2s. 

SoPHOCLis  Philoctetes,  with  Notes. 
2s. 

SoPHOCLis  CEdipvs  Ttbakk^us,  with 
Notes.    2s.  6d. 

Taciti  Gee3IA>'ia.    Is. 

Taciti  Ageicoia.    Is. 

Tekektii  Andeia.    Is, 

Tebentii  Adelphi.     Is. 

ViBGiLii  Geoegica.    Is.  6d, 


VOCAL     MUSIC. 

By  John  Hullah. 
Infant  School  Songs.     6d. 
School   Songs.      Two  Books. 

6d. each. 

Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of 

the  Voice.  For  Soprano  or  Tenor. 
2s.  6d. 

For  Contralto  or  Bass.    2s.  6d, 

Rudiments   of  Musical  Gram- 
mar.   33. 

Grammar  of  Musical  Harmony. 
Exercises  on  the  '  Grammar  of 

Musical  Harmony.'     Is. 

Sea  Songs.     2s.  6d. 
Treatise  on  the  Stave.     2s. 
^]5e  ^^salttr;     or    Psalms   of 

David,  in  Metre  :  from  the  Autho- 
rized Version. 

In  Score,  with  Accompaniments. 
24s. 

In  Score,  for  Four  Voices,     los. 

Separate  Voice  Parts.     2s.  each. 

Psalm     Tune-Books     without 

AVords.  For  Three  Equal  Voices. 
23.  6d.    Foiu-  Voices.    3s. 

m)t  m^olt  33£iofe  of  ^^salms, 

with  the  Canticles  and  Hjmns  of 
the  Church,  set  to  appropriate 
Chants  for  Four  Voices.     15s. 

Chants  by  English  Masters.  6d. 

PART  MUSIC. 
In   Score  and  separate  Voice 

Parts.  Two  Volumes  Sacred  and 
Two  Secular. — Score,  5s.  cloth,  4s.  in 
a  wrapper;  Voice  Parts,  Is.  in 
wrapper,  Is.  9d.  in  cloth. 

In    Score,   for     Women    and 

Children.  One  Volume  Sacred  and 
One  Secular.  Is.  each  iu  wrapper; 
Is.  9d.  cloth. 

In     Score,    for     Men.       One 

Volume  Sacred  and  One  Secular. 
Is.  each  in  wrapper  ;  Is.  9d.  cloth. 

Vocal  Scores,  in  Four  or  more 

Parts. 
One  Volume,  Sacred,  and  one 

Secular.     10s.  6d.  each. 


London:  JOHN  W.  PAKKEK  AND  SON,  West  Strand. 


